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THE LECTURER AND THE COACH. 


By JosePH P. Conroy, S.J. 


S I was rambling over the col- 
lege campus on a day in early 
spring, my attention was drawn to 
a group, or rather a scattering, of 
white-clad figures flitting about in 


apparent disorder. It was the track 
team out for practice and the dis- 
order was only apparent. At one 
spot little squads were practicing 
the start for sprinting. Further 
down the straightaway some hur- 
dies were set up and another group 
were going over these. Around the 
big oval runners were moving at 
different speeds, some with the long 
even strides of the mile runner; 
others with the shorter, more hur- 
ried pace of the quarter miler. Su- 
pervising all this activity was the 
coach and though he had assistants, 
he let no essential defect in any sec- 
tion of the field escape him. 
Through a small megaphone he 
would call across the field, after ob- 
serving a runner, “Lengthen your 
stride,” or, “Lean forward more,” 
or “Keep your arms moving”—the 
correction depending on the dis- 
tance he was training for. Then he 
showed the green hurdlers how to 


approach the jump, how to throw 
themselves across the hurdle. Then 
back to the sprinters, teaching them 
how to get set, how to relax, how to 
make the first leap away from 
scratch. 

It was all personal, individual at- 
tention of a high order. No defect 
was allowed to escape. Reprimands 
were frequent and sharp, encour- 
agements distributed as merited, 
but always given with the tone that 
called for better work still. And 
the response of each man on the 
squad was immediate. He tried at 
once to do as he was told and he 
kept on trying without a word of 
protest. In fact he appeared grate- 
ful for the stimulus, or the rebuke, 
often administered with scornful 
sarcasm. It was clear that both 
parties in this affair understood 
each other and that both considered 
this track work an important busi- 
ness, allowing no waste of time or 
sentiment. 

I fell to thinking of the vast dif- 
ference between the school athletics 
of my own college days, forty years 
ago, and the athletics of to-day. 
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Then the coach simply was not. 
Here and there a stray professor 
who had some of the plunge of 
youth left in his bones, would 
emerge from his study and appear 
on the field with the idea of encour- 
aging the boys in their games and, 
perhaps, of giving a few general 
suggestions. The mental attitude of 
the players toward him was one of 
friendly tolerance. My remem- 
brance, indeed, is that we rather 
patronized him, believing that we 
knew more about the game than he 
did. Certainly, had he assumed 
anything like the air of a dictator 
on that field, he had been “put on 
the bench.” The American boy of 
that day made up his own teams, 
arranged his own schedule, devised 
his own strategy and romped 
through his games in his own way. 
And when we first heard of col- 
leges having real coaches, I think 
we subconsciously felt, if we didn’t 
say it, that there was something 
spoon-fed and sissified about it. 
We didn’t want coaches to carry us. 

And to-day—gquantum mutatus 
ab illo! The land is alive with 
coaches; the waters swarm with 
them. There are football, baseball, 
basketball, tennis coaches, coaches 
for the track games, for boxing, for 
fencing; swimming and rowing 
coaches. And as soon as the col- 
leges take to the air, we shall have 
flying coaches. Each head coach, 
moreover, has his official entourage, 
a graded and systematized corps of 
assistant coaches, trainers, rubbers, 
dietarians, with physicians at call. 
Surrounding these, in a third circle, 
we have the business management, 
attending to transportation, ticket 
selling, publicity and the infinite de- 
tail that must go to the satisfying of 
customers whose purchases run in- 
to thousands of dollars. 
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These three inner circles are the 
nucleus for four outer circles, name- 
ly, the super-coach, with his sum- 
mer classes for the rising genera- 
tion of coaches; the senate of 
coaches, who modify and approve 
the rules; the alumni advisory 
group, a silent but highly efficient 
body, often the “angel” of the team; 
and finally, poured round all, old 
ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
the faculty board of control—a co- 
ordinated series of circles that 
Dante himself might ponder. 

Nor is this description of the 
coach in college athletics intended 
in the least to be satirical. On the 
contrary, I consider this advance of 
the coach in thirty years, from a 
minus quantity to his present posi- 
tive and solid position of influence, 
one of the most striking phenomena 
in modern life. Never has there 
been a more graphic instance of 
peaceful penetration. Apologetical- 
ly bowing himself in at the back 
door of the college but a generation 
ago, and carrying nothing but a 
carpet bag, the coach has worked 
his way through the entire college 
student body and faculty to the 
front balcony of the school, where 
he stands to-day, in heroic size, at- 
tracting thousands of eager youths 
to its portals, the most popular 
scholastic figure in the democratic 
eye. Indeed, it is a trite observation 
that comparatively few know who 
is the president of a great school, 
but that everyone knows who is its 
coach. What educator of the nine- 
ties had the remotest prevision of 
this apotheosis of the coach? 

Neither is it implied that the 
coach has not won his position fair- 
ly. He has. There has been noth- 
ing underhanded, nothing devious 
in his methods. Himself and his 
work have been necessarily in the 

















open, subject to comment, criticism, 
attack from every angle. The fierce 
light that beats upon a throne has 
been focused on him, but it has not 
scorched him. Rather it has made 
him grow, until to-day he stands, 
not merely the supreme and easy 
master of the physical world of col- 
lege athletics, but a serious claim- 
ant to be a strong molding element 
in the college intellectual and moral 
world as well. When he enumer- 
ates the qualifications required of 
candidates for his training, he men- 
tions speed, strength, endurance, 
but he underscores intelligence. In 
his department he will deal with 
none but “thinkers.” And at a 
banquet recently given to a team at 
the close of a successful football 
season, the coach, who is known 
nationally, delivered a speech sol- 
emnly stressing the uplifting value 
of football, in the course of which 
he said, somewhat pontifically, that, 
“If there is anywhere in the world 
of college endeavor a greater moral 
training power than football, I am 
not aware of it.” 

What is at least a striking coin- 
cidence, though many claim it to be 
a case of cause and effect, is that 
just at the very hour we pronounce 
the coach in his heaven and all’s 
right with the world, there arise 
along other sections of the educa- 
tional coast cries of wailing and be- 
wilderment. “What Is The Matter 
With Teaching?” “Do Our Colleges 
Educate?” “Are Technical Schools 
Worth While?” “What To Do With 
Our Numbers?” are sample subjects 
of a growing flood of articles on our 
present educational situation. The 
answers given to these questions do 
not lead us to believe that the pro- 
fessor is in his heaven. A dean in 
one of our state universities is re- 
ported as saying: “There are two 
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thousand persons in this university 
who should not be here at all.” Mr. 
Roscoe Pound, in his commence- 
ment address at Indiana University, 
focuses a thousand echoes from all 
quarters of the country: “Study,” 
he tells us, “tends to become a per- 
functory ritual, and learning a van- 
ishing tradition, in an atmosphere 
of organized athletics and campus 
activities and social functions which 
are coming to call for the best in- 
ventive resources and most solicit- 
ous thought, and largest expendi- 
ture of time on the part of the 
teacher and student. . .. In the 
American college of to-day there is 
complaint that instruction becomes 
mechanical and perfunctory be- 
cause the hearts of teacher and of 
taught are teo often and too much 
set upon other things.” 

It seems certain that on the one 
hand a tragic intellectual waste is 
going on in the classroom while on 
the other, joy unconfined reigns in 
the stadium. Admitting the fact of 
this abnormal juxtaposition, the im- 
portant thing to discover is, how so 
supposedly capable a body of men 
as educators came to get themselves 
into such a dilemma, and next, how 
they are to get out of it. As to the 
first question, how they got into it, 
educators themselves, in answering, 
almost unanimously hold responsi- 
ble the campus, with its allied activ- 
ities. And the second question, 
how they are to get out, that hasn’t 
been answered yet. 

But it is not at all certain that 
even the first question has been an- 
swered correctly. The professor, 
when he sees study becoming, as 
Mr. Pound says, a “perfunctory rit- 
ual,” complains of athletics and ac- 
cuses the coach and his henchmen 
of betraying the school. The ob- 
vious retort to this is, “Why did the 
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school allow the coach to betray it? 
Were they asleep when the wooden 
horse came through the breach in 
the wall, and are they waking up 
only when the wild athletes come 
whooping down on the prim and 
peaceful gown folk? The college, the 
university, is the home of learning 
and it is the business of the faculty 
to support and defend it. Why did 
they permit the coach to grow from 
a mere monad thirty years ago to 
the present Frankenstein? If they 
allowed him to start his work, in 
their innocent belief that it was for 
the good of the school, why did they 
not stop it when they beheld its 
mighty shade overwhelming them? 
Did they not see the wolf putting on 
grandmother’s clothes and prepar- 
ing to eat little Red Riding Hood?” 
It is clear that for a long time 
back there has lurked a dangerous 
weakness in the academic system; 
and, when the morbus athleticus at- 
tacked it, there was not enough re- 
serve vitality to resist the disease. 
The fact is, that athletics are not 
to be blamed for the decline in col- 
lege study. Athletics are merely a 
symptom. The real cause of scho- 
lastic inefficiency will be found at 
the very center of the system. It 
will be found in the professors 
themselves, in the morbus peda- 
gogicus which may be diagnosed as 
the Lost Art of Teaching. It is this 
leakage of the college heart that has 
reduced resistance to intellectual 
disease and has allowed “organ- 
ized athletics, and campus activities, 
and social functions” to usurp the 
essential college function of train- 
ing the morals and the mind. This 
disease had eaten into the Amer- 
ican college long before the arrival 
of the coach and his régime. It cre- 


ated a wide breach in the sympa- 
thetic contact between student and 
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professor, and the coach simply 
marched unopposed through the 
breach and camped on the deserted 
ground. And to-day he sees noth- 
ing at all humorous in his claim 
that it is the coach and not the pro- 
fessor who is the main moral and 
mental force in college life. 

For anyone who has lived in 
practical touch with college work 
during the forty years in which this 
transformation has taken place, it 
is not difficult to trace the decline 
in the art of teaching, above all in 
the humanities. This decline be- 
came visible, even to a college*boy, 
in the eighties, but it had been can- 
kering at the core for some time 
previous. Professors had been go- 
ing over to Europe in constantly in- 
creasing numbers for the laudable 
purpose of intensive literary study. 
They left these shores as littéra- 
teurs, at least in the making, and 
with the ambition to be the teachers 
of the future. Almost invariably 
they returned as researchers, arche- 
ologists, text recensionists, collators, 
with the idea of teaching gone, pos- 
sessed by the single craving to write 
a large book about a small particle, 
or to edit a text wherein the liter- 
ary glow was smothered under the 
dust clouds of erudition. There is 
a place for such work, of course, in 
the literary field, but in university 
life it is accessory and subordinate. 
This new scholarship proceeded to 
devour the whole field. One after 
another, professors brought back 
the research theory of education. 
Without considering whether the 
adolescent American mind could di- 
gest it, or even if it could, whether 
such a theory was suited to the 
American character and tempera- 
ment, they dumped the huge bolus 
into the American college. And the 
mental stomach of the American 
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student rejected it. The humanities 
went into an instant decline and the 
opinion of many wise educators is 
that literary education in America 
was set back fifty years. 

Not only have the literary values 
of the college humanities been 
largely rejected for research work, 
but the mental attitude of the pro- 
- fessor toward his students has 
changed. This could have been 
predicted. For the literary train- 
ing of students demands personal 
contact with the teacher, personal 
give and take. It is the direct meet- 
ing of two minds, the teacher’s and 
the student’s, in their study of a 
third mind, the author’s. A broad 
distinction between the literary and 
the research mind is, that one val- 
ues the author’s meaning, the other 
his words. And in spite of the im- 
pressive title “research,” which has 
been adopted by the word-hunters, 
their work is really the superficial 
work of literature. 

The research mind is busied with 
dovetailing texts, codifying manu- 
scripts, deciphering inscriptions, de- 
termining the period of bronzes, 
pottery, spearheads, old lamps and 
tripods. It has neither time, nor, 
at the last, the inclination to study 
a young, living mind; to sense the 
varying reactions of a group of stu- 
dents to the delicate and difficult 
truths of literary art; to adjust it- 
self vitally to each individual mind, 
and to assist each according to its 
need. The research professor is 
fated to forget his students. He 
sees them only through the chinks 
of a Codex Vaticanus. Their names 
he doesn’t know at all, nor does he 
care to know them. Personal con- 
tact is lost. Nevertheless, he has 
classes and must be present at 
them. But he lectures at his stu- 
dents, he does not teach them. 
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They, on their part, frantically 
scribble on sheets of paper what the 
professor says, or as much of it as 
they can get down, swallow it whole 
into their young memories, regurgi- 
tate it automatically at examina- 
tions later on, and call it a “course.” 
But the minds of these students 
have not even been touched. 

This fashion of education began 
in the eighties and it has continued. 
Twenty years after this time, I en- 
tered a university to review some 
work in the humanities. I found 
the process in full swing. Students 
who could not read the text of Hom- 
er fluently were parked alongside 
Schliemann, digging down into the 
ruins of Troy, instead of endeavor- 
ing to look up at the glory of the 
Homeric stars. Minds that were 
incapable of realizing a satire of 
Horace were engaged in preparing 
learned dissertations, pieced to- 
gether out of books, and overflow- 
ing with copied statistics, to prove 
that the same Horace wrote an ode 
in 28 B. c. instead of 32 B. c. as was 
formerly thought. In the English 
classes I met with students working 
on Cedmon and Beowulf, collating 
different readings of Shakespeare, 
pondering with ox-like patience the 
ultimate influence of Wordsworth 
on English thought, while their 
struggles to produce a single Eng- 
lish sentence with anything like 
clearness, or a series of sentences 
with anything like sequence, made 
one think that some of Nature’s 
journeymen had made them, they 
imitated human nature so abomina- 
bly. And most of these men were 
preparing to teach within a few 
years in our high schools and col- 
leges. 

That was twenty years ago. 
Within the past year I came upon 
the story of another old-timer who 
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went back to finish an interrupted 
college course, after an absence of 
twenty-eight years. His recital re- 
veals graphically the ravages of the 
lecturer in the literary fields. I 
give a few of his findings, gathered 
fresh from the soil: 

“Greek, to-day, is scarcely more 
than a memory in the curriculum. 
Latin, because of its practical value, 
is given more consideration. 

“In English history we were soon 
handling in single lectures, subjects 
upon which one could profitably 
spend a month; in English litera- 
ture we were galloping past so many 
geniuses that it was a task merely to 
learn their names, while in fine arts 
we hurdled centuries. 

“‘Five minutes counts for fifty 
years in this course,’ said the lec- 
turer. I found lecture notes accu- 
mulating so rapidly that I had no 
time to look them over. Before one- 
half an assigned reading list had 
been covered, a new one was posted. 

“The average undergraduate to- 
day is doing in three years what 
properly could be accomplished in 
not less than from six to eight 
years. 

“Under modern conditions I 
found any close personal approach 
to a professor to be practically im- 
possible. All I was ever able to see 
of one man through an entire half 
course was the few seconds I caught 
him as he raced from the lecture 
room to the little wooden box into 
which he dropped his attendance re- 
port.” 

Of the philosophy class he says: 
“In this hour the professor will cov- 
er more ground than Socrates would 
have thought of covering in ten 
years. He talks as rapidly as it is 
possible for the student to take 
notes. Five minutes before the 
hour the students get set for the 
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race to the next lecture. As the col- 
lege bell rings the professor’s last 
sentence is lost and he himself is 
on the way to the door.” 

The intellectual reaction to this 
touch-and-go system of spraying in- 
formation over the students may 
easily be forecast. “Cramming the 
mind to hold for a brief space a 
mass of unrelated material,” “point- 
of-the-pencil-knowledge,” “ready 
with opinions on any subject,” “bull 
and bluff,” are the terms used in de- 
scribing the mental equipment of 
successful passers of examinations. 
Of their attitude in daily class, this 
is said: “Most of these undergrad- 
uates, if not actually bored, were 
certainly passive. Few of them 
considered education as a cultural 
end in itself.” 

This résumé of the atmosphere of 
the modern college classroom in 
America, to anyone who has had a 
taste of it, has verisimilitude. It 
corresponds exactly to my own re- 
action to the lecture system twenty 
years ago. Given such conditions 
anywhere, the above conclusions 
are unavoidable. Lecturing, how- 
ever occasionally useful for the ex- 
pert, is absolutely fatal as a method 
of opening up new fields of study to 
the undergraduate. The expert can 
check up on the lecturer, can sift 
out the essential from the acciden- 
tal, the weak points from the strong, 
can measure the drift of argument 
and its progress to a definite point. 
The undergraduate has about as 
much chance to do this as a passen- 
ger in a train has of counting the 
pickets in a fence he is whizzing 
by. After prolonged doses of such 
treatment, it is no wonder that he is 
bored. Lectured, not taught, for 
forty years, the inventive mind of 
the American youth is bound to dis- 
cover some way of escape. He will 





















find somebody who will teach him 
something. 

He has found him. And his man 
is the coach, who is teaching him 
athletics. Just a short generation 
ago the coach began, crudely fum- 
bling his way along, knowing not 
much more about games than his 
pupils knew. As he improved he 
grew confident, domineering, even 
violent. He pushed the students 
around; he bent an Olympian brow 
upon the professors. Anyone who 
has listened to his direct, biting, un- 
compromising criticism and correc- 
tion of his players on the football 
field will conclude that, whatever 
else may be wanting to this method, 
we have at least no lack of personal 
contact, the precise thing that youth 
craves for, and needs the most. His 
pupils therefore have stuck closely 
to the coach all through the years. 
Indeed, they have adored him, be- 
cause he has been doing for them 
the one thing they were looking for 
—teaching them. Accumulating ex- 
perience as he went, the coach kept 
steadily improving until to-day he 
talks in polished language of the 
mental and moral uplift he has 
achieved in academic circles, deftly 
maneuvering the professorial staff 
back into the penumbra of college 
life, and not at all pained that large 
numbers of students look upon 
them as merely a necessary evil. 
As to himself, he has more youths 
following him about than Socrates 
ever saw in his lifetime, and each 
year he is turning out to the wor- 
ship of a reverently prostrate nation 
young Hectors and Achilles by the 
score. 

And he has done this honestly, 
by the method—theoretically sim- 
ple, but practically difficult—of 
teaching his boys. He has, and he 
uses, the single fundamentally nec- 
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essary principle of all teaching, 
namely, of getting an idea out of his 
own personality into the personality 
of his pupils, so that they possess it, 
not as an accretion, but as a part of 
themselves. If we watch him on 
the football field, as we have seen 
him on the track, we shall not fail 
to be struck by the infinite pains he 
is at, the minute details he insists 
upon, to have the game played as 
Horace demands poetry be written, 
ad unguem. Literally he watches 
his players, hawklike, to their finger 
tips. Not a false motion escapes 
him. His criticisms are unflagging, 
relentless. Plays must be repeated 
till they move as smoothly as a 
bird’s wing. Players who fail to 
“make the grade” are ruthlessly 
eliminated. His squad is as select 
as the warriors of Gideon. And he 
is lionized on all sides for his work. 
His boys call it play. 

The truth is, that the coach has 
simply stolen the thunder of the 
oldtime college teacher. He has 
made his great advance by going 
back to the discarded system of 
small classes and continuous per- 
sonal contact. He has realized that, 
in dealing with the quick mind of 
the American youth, distance will 
lend him no enchantment whatever. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico will 
hold only for minds dumb and 
driven. The young American has 
an instinct for tearing things open 
to see what makes them go, or why 
they don’t go. And I have the im- 
pression that he has already dis- 
sected the lecturer and has found 
why he doesn’t go. 

If the professors in our univer- 
sities, and for that matter, our in- 
structors in all schools, were to 
teach their branches as the coach 
teaches his track and his football, 
then we would have something. If, 
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say, the English professor took the 
student’s compositions and went 
over them critically, inch by inch; 
if only he would come down from 
his lecture platform, get on the 
ground with his pupils, study them 
individually, note and correct their 
failings, observe and energize their 
aspirations; if he would set himself 
to discover latent ability, shy talent; 
if only he would teach them, in 
short, then we could begin to hope, 
not only for the great American 
novel, but for the great American 
everything in literature. And under 
like conditions, cultural studies in 
all fields would show a similar up- 
ward curve of achievement. 

Signs are not wanting of a strong 
reaction in favor of a return to 
teaching. Among thoughtful men 
there is, for example, a growing sus- 
picion of the practical value of the 
modern Ph.D. degree as a sole guar- 
antee of its owner’s ability to trans- 
mit an enthusiasm for knowledge. 
Its mere possession is no longer re- 
garded as the open sesame to a dic- 
tatorship in the teaching field. Al- 
so, there is an increasing tendency 
to give the student more opportu- 
nity for what is termed “initiative,” 
to demand from him a greater 
amount of original work, to teach 
him how to think rather than what 
to think. This, the fundamental 
idea in all education, is a healthy 
flare-back from “his master’s voice” 
method. However, it is at present 
accompanied by a fundamental dan- 
ger of allowing the pendulum to 
swing to the other extreme—name- 
ly, of isolating the student. To se- 
cure balanced originality, efficient 
initiative, seems to me to require 
the careful, sympathetic supervision 
of the teacher more than anything 
else. For initial mistakes are, of 
all others, the most costly and the 
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most difficult of remedy, especially 
in the domain of thought. It is tell- 
ing the student what to think that 
has split him and the professor spir- 
itually apart. Teaching him how to 
think must bring them closer to- 
gether. From some recent discus- 
sions of the initiative idea one 
might infer that the new education 
will be the equivalent of turning the 
student out to browse for himself, 
with the professor a modern Tity- 
rus, reclining at a distance under 
his favorite oak, and playing softly 
a pastoral melody to provide atmos- 
phere. 

Even should this phase of isola- 
tion gain favor in the colleges, it 
will be preferable to the forcible 
feeding method. The student will 
at least have his own mind out of 
pawn and accompanying him on his 
way. No teaching, as Newman says, 
is better than bad teaching. And 
after perhaps a violent swing of the 
pendulum to the opposite extreme 
we may expect nature to restore 
both teacher and student to the 
golden mean of the youthful mind 
in its vigor and its daring, trained 
to taste and accuracy by men who 
are too wise to nag or to obstruct 
and too fully penetrated with the 
sense of humor to substitute cryp- 
tology for erudition. 

I am not unaware that, to arrive 
at this goal, a great difficulty must 
be faced and overcome. The lecture 
system, with its automatic thought 
transference, its corpulent note- 
books, its huge, unwieldy classes, 
its mechanical mass production, the 
abracadabra jargon of its special- 
ists, is strongly entrenched. The 
walls of Jericho are high and hard 
to climb. But they are not unas- 
sailable. The trumpets of common 
sense, of a right devotion to genuine 
culture, of a due appreciation of 
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what is owing to the mind of Amer- 
ican youth, these in the hands of 
even a small number of chosen men 
devoted to the work, should finally 
blow down those walls that have no 
business surrounding the young. 
And the athletic coach has shown 
us the way. He has already licked 
the lecturer, using the very same 
methods the old teacher used in 
days gone by. He has taught his 
teams how to play. For this we 
cheer him! In spite of all the jere- 
miads that have been chanted by 
sad foreboders about the coach and 
his super-athletics, the fact is that 
he has done education a noble serv- 
ice. He has shown it the way out 
of the maze it has been wandering 
in for the past forty years, the way 
out of the desert into the Promised 
Land. With no laboratory equip- 
ment other than a leather ball filled 
with wind and four posts stuck into 
the ground, with no greater area to 
work over than a rectangle of fifty 
by a hundred yards, he has taken 
half a hundred boys and wrought 
them up to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm over a game developed by 
himself, drilled them to play it so 
perfectly, that he has succeeded in 
turning the main channel of college 
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interest from the classroom to the 
stadium, has marched the student 
body from under the very nose of 
the lecturer out on to the playing 
field, and has drawn hundreds of 
thousands of thrilled spectators, 
who jostle each other at the ticket 
boxes to pay their money, and who 
fight their way to the gridiron to 
see him do it. 

This wild revelry of the armored 
gladiators in the sacrosanct inner 
cloisters of the university is, of 
course, appalling to the academic 
mind. It has accordingly been cried 
upon, called an abuse, an intrusion, 
a burlesque on education. I admit 
that it does seem an extravagant 
combination of L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso; or like a Punch and Judy 
show before the Roman Senate. 
But call it what you please; names 
will never lessen the present pres- 
tige of athletics. There is only one 
method of regaining the proper bal- 
ance between studies and athletics 
in the university and that is, to 
make the studies inside the build- 
ings as attractive as the games out- 
side. The coach himself has given 
the academicians the recipe for this. 
It is, Stop lecturing and begin to 
teach. 











CHARTRES. 
(From a Traveler’s Sketchbook.) 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 


LITTLE town, little quaint old town, 
Are you not afraid 

Of the great Cathedral looking down 
On your smallness, there before it laid? 


Dare you barter on the market-place, 

Dare you gossip at the garden gate, 

Right before Our Lady’s glorious face, 
Sapphire eyes that watch from morn till late? 


Petty little people, 

Mark the aged steeple, 

Challenger of lightning since the age of grace, 
And its younger mate, 

Joyously ornate— 

Have they not known generations of your race? 


You are background, you are frame, 
And the glory of your name, 
Chartres, was never your desert. 
But remember, little town: 

Splendor of such pure renown 
Must not suffer hurt. 


Oh, to live within the shade 

Of your gray cathedral spires, 
Of the portals’ high arcade! 

Or to kindle at the fires 

Of the jewel windows’ blaze, 
And to melt all stray desires 

In one concentrated gaze! 

And then bathe the aching eyes, 
Tired from red and flaming hue, 
In the cool 

Quiet pool 

Of the Virgin’s lucid blue! 

















THE EYES OF LOAIZA. 


By VALESKA BarI. 


‘ST REAKFAST, corazon!” A rat- 
tling rap on the door. “You'll 
be late!” 

“Late? It’s still dark!” came the 
sleepy protest. 

“Dark? The sun has been shin- 
ing for hours.” Isabel opened the 
door and looked into the room, 
flooded with sunshine. So slight a 
bulge beneath the sheet, so pale the 
oval face upon the pillow, the dark 
eyes staring at the sunlight. 

“It’s dark,” protested Loaiza. 
Her eyes turned towards the door. 
“I can’t see you at all!” 

“Corazon, corazon!” Isabel knelt 
at the bedside, taking Loaiza’s thin 
hands in her own firm grasp. The 
eyes that bent upon hers were un- 
seeing. 

“It’s still dark,” repeated Loaiza 
dully, “and I’m so tired.” 

“Forgive me.” Isabel kissed the 
pale forehead. “Turn over and go 
to sleep, little one. I’m so sorry I 
jested with you. I had to get up 
early, but it’s a long time before you 
need to get up.” Isabel crept si- 
lently from the room; a few words 
to Dofia Amina, then she hastened 
to school to notify the Principal 
that Loaiza would be unable to 
teach her classes. “Blind!” re- 
peated Isabel over and over. “The 
sun was shining and she said it was 
dark. Her eyes looked into mine 
and she said she could not see me.” 

Through the school swept the 
news. Loaiza was blind! Loaiza, 
whose fire and magnetism trans- 
formed her frail body into a torch, 
who lifted a class of fifty children 
to an adventurous delight in arith- 


metic and geography and English. 
Loaiza, whose infectious enthusi- 
asm brought private donations for 
school books and supplies when the 
public funds ran out; for whom the 
children vied with each other for 
the privilege of doing janitor serv- 
ice. Loaiza was blind! 

The sunshine was a mockery. 
Only the day before the children 
had gathered excitedly after school 
to go for flowers to decorate for the 
wedding of Loaiza’s sister. With 
armfuls of gorgeous blossoms they 
had transformed the simple board- 
ing house where the teachers lived 
into a bower of loveliness, and their 
happy eagerness had given to the 
simple wedding of Fortuna an at- 
mosphere of public rejoicing which 
even royalty could not command. 
Gifts they brought for the little 
sister whom their Loaiza loved 
so dearly—handkerchiefs, trinkets, 
dulces, paper flowers, baskets; and 
Loaiza had brought out for them to 
see the things which she had sat up 
nights to make—dresses with beau- 
tiful embroidery which the nuns in 
the convent had taught her to make, 
underwear decorated with exquisite 
Spanish calado. She showed them 
also the things which she had 
bought—Spanish lace, combs of real 
tortoise shell, ornaments of oro de 
Toledo. “I have been father and 
mother to her since she was six 
years old,” she had told them, “and 
now she is going to marry and my 
responsibility is over.” 

That had been yesterday, only 
yesterday, and to-day, her task com- 
pleted, the flame which had lighted 
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up—and burned up—the frail phy- 
sique, had gone out. Loaiza was 
blind. 


A substitute teacher sat at Loa- 
iza’s desk, inexperienced, but she 
found the children unaccountably 
well-behaved. Their feet became 
quiet when they stepped into the 
room. In a cool, quiet house near 
the ocean Loaiza was lying in a 
darkened room. Perhaps with rest 
she would regain her sight, was the 
doctor’s verdict, and to give her 
added rest the children walked soft- 
ly and lowered their voices in the 
classroom five miles away. They 
toiled over their lessons so that she 
might feel justified in staying away 
as long as was necessary. Still hers 
was the class. Whether or not the 
substitute teacher was watching 
they bent over their books; the 
blind eyes of Loaiza were upon 
them. 

The weeks went by. Slowly Loa- 
iza’s spent strength returned. The 
shutters of the darkened room were 
opened, but no light came to Loaiza. 
“Blind,” she repeated to herself in 
a dazed tone, “blind!” The first 
weeks had been restful. So tired, 
so limp, the absence of light was al- 
most a relief. The room was fra- 
grant with the flowers of affection. 
She could rest better without see- 
ing them, without seeing the little 
faces of the children as_ they 
brought their offerings. 

Only as her strength came back, 
and with it no vision, did she realize 
that she was blind. Blind; her use- 
fulness over; a burden. Not that— 
she shrank from the thought—not 
that! Her strength wilted. She 
was so much needed; there were so 
many children to be educated, so 
few teachers. Born in hiding in the 
hills to which her parents had es- 
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caped from the Spanish soldiers 
who were tracking insurrectos, she 
had given to the education of il- 
literate Porto Rican children the 
flaming zeal which her parents had 
given to the rebellion against the 
tyranny of Spain. They had died. 
The Americanos had come with 
their gift of freedom, and all the en- 
thusiasm which had dreamed and 
struggled for political liberty had 
been turned into the great adven- 
ture of freeing the people from ig- 
norance. 

And now to be useless, when all 
that had been accomplished so far 
was only a promise of what could 
be done. To be a burden, she whose 
father had held aloft the torch of 
hope and faith through the hazard- 
ous years when the dungeons of 
Morro Castle yawned for those who 
dared to dream of freedom. To be 
useless! She shivered in the warm 
sunshine which she could not see. 

Blind! Loaiza had _ always 
winced as she dropped her pennies 
into the hands of blind beggars as 
they sat in the doorways. Now 
they haunted her dreams. The si- 
lent old woman by the Cathedral 
draped in a long black shawl which 
transformed her into a statue of 
grief. The old man led by his little 
granddaughter who made his regu- 
lar rounds to ask charity each week 
on Beggars’ Day. The little boy, an 
orphan like herself, who, people 
said, had been allowed to go blind 
so that he would have a legitimate 
reason for begging, for gaining a 
livelihood without work. Without 
work, when work—if teaching, the 
chance to help her own people to 
education, could be called work— 
was such a joy and satisfaction. 
She thought of the Asilo de Ciegos, 
the soldiers’ barracks which the 
Americanos had turned into a hos- 





















pital for the blind, where she had 
once seen the blind people sitting 
under the shaded arches of the 
patio, sitting, sitting, all day sitting; 
their world a little round between 
the dormitory and the dining room; 
their wants ministered to by attend- 
ants who hardly permitted the blind 
even to wash or feed themselves. 
To be, like them, a burden, an ob- 
ject of charity! 

“Relapse,” pronounced the doc- 
tor. “She realizes now that she is 
blind. She has begun to think.” 
He shook his head. “I have given 
her all the medicine I know. She is 
stronger but her eyes have failed to 
respond. She will have to learn to 
be blind.” 

Through the thin partition the 
words reached the ears of Loaiza, 
grown abnormally acute. “To learn 
to be blind.” Over and over she re- 
peated the words, until the sentence 
of doom rose into a challenge. To 
learn to be blind, to learn to be use- 
ful and self-reliant even under the 
handicap of sightlessness, to learn 
in order that she might teach oth- 
ers. A challenge, a meaning, a pur- 
pose in life. A light came into her 
unseeing eyes. 

Loaiza rose from her bed and 
started to explore the room. In her 
mind’s eye she fixed each piece of 
furniture, each picture, the toilet 
articles on the dresser, the vases of 
flowers. From memory and her 
sharpened sense of touch the dark 
and formless world took on detail 
and color and definiteness. Her 
fingers followed the surfaces. Glass 
felt very different from pottery and 
porcelain; linen different from cot- 
ton. The roses in the glass vase 
were so different from those in the 
pottery urn, with different fragrance. 
Memories crowded upon her, of gar- 
dens and dances and friendliness; a 
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thousand things, unnoted at the 
time, came back to her now. She 
buried her face in the roses and 
saw their color as vividly as though 
with her physical sight: the gener- 
ous red of the Jacqueminot, the 
delicate pink of the Duchess. 

With each article in the room lo- 
cated accurately she began the 
memory exercise of walking swiftly 
and surely to each object. She 
smiled with satisfaction as she 
stepped quickly to the dresser, 
placed her fingers certainly on the 
comb, and ran it through her hair. 
No one who saw her swift, sure 
movements would guess that she 
was sightless. 

Now for something harder. She 
sat down before the embroidery 
frame where Isabel worked in the 
evenings while they talked over the 
day’s events at school. Her fingers 
ran over the linen—a towel, the 
threads drawn for a border of 
calado, the work partly done. 
Slowly she picked out the design 
partly woven in the mesh. Chick- 
ens! She smiled. A towel to make 
ablutions a merrier task for some 
child. 

In the workbasket she found a 
threaded needle. Counting the 
squares of the mesh with meticu- 
lous care, then all over again to 
make sure, Loaiza began to weave 
the design of the next chicken. Her 
face lighted as she visualized the 
running feet and flapping wings. 

In the adjoining room Isabel 
heard the first song which had come 
to Loaiza’s lips since her blindness. 
She opened the door softly. Above 
the embroidery frame shone the 
face of Loaiza, a vision of hope and 
service lighting the plain face with 
a halo of beauty. Beneath her fin- 
gers grew the chicken, woven of 
random threads of pink and green. 
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“Corazon, you shouldn’t . . .” be- 
gan Isabel. 

“Shouldn’t work?” asked Loaiza. 
Her voice fairly bubbled with de- 
light. She jumped to her feet, 
flinging her arms about Isabel, and 
danced lightly around the room. 
“Look out for the dresser. Now 
back beside the bed. Over to the 
corner near the pink roses!” She 
laughed as she steered Isabel around 
the room, avoiding chairs, coming 
close to the wall, close to the bed, 
but nowhere bumping against any- 
thing. “I can see with my fingers 
and my memory, Isabel. And I’m 
going to teach all the blind children 
in Porto Rico to sew and to make 
things and to be happy!” 


The pink and green chicken was 
pinned up on the bulletin board at 
school and for days crowds gath- 
ered before it. The Mayor came 
over from the Alcaldia to behold it, 
and judges stopped by on their way 
from the courts. The workmanship 
was perfect, and no one smiled at 
the patchwork colors which only 
proclaimed the more loudly that 
Loaiza had worked unaided. To 
the courage to struggle against ob- 
stacles they paid their homage, and 
back of the dramatic figure of Loa- 
iza they vaguely sensed a new spirit, 
a new world for all the blind. 

“She must go North where she 
can be taught Braille,” insisted an 
American visitor who had followed 
a group into the school. 

“Braille?” 

“To read and write with her fin- 
gers,” and the visitor explained the 
many things which the blind can 
be taught to do. “Has she any 
money?” 

“Money?” laughed one of the 
teachers. “Has Loaiza any money? 
She always spent her salary before 





it came. She always thought that 
anyone who needed things had as 
much right to her money as she 
had. But if money will help she has 
more right now to our money than 
we have.” 

So every teacher in San Juan 
placed a box on her desk for Loaiza, 
and a shower of copper and nickel 
and silver began to pour into the 
boxes. From homes where the man 
would be lucky to earn fifty cents a 
day came coppers which meant that 
the family would do without sugar, 
perhaps, for a month. Candy and 
cakes were forsworn by children 
who smiled as they dropped their 
pennies into the boxes. Even beg- 
gars divided their earnings with the 
girl who had seen a vision of some- 
thing beyond charity. 

“Dulces,” said Ramon as he 
dropped two pennies into the box. 

“Episodio,” and Carmelita 
dropped a nickel. The heroine of 
the serial might languish for an- 
other week in the clutches of the 
villain, but in so righteous a cause 
surely the film would end happily. 

Throughout the city, in homes 
which had never seen her, never 
heard of her until her blindness, 
the dramatic visitation was dis- 
cussed, and as her story was told 
and retold it took on the signifi- 
cance of myth, almost of miracle. 
Her background was the struggle 
for liberty, her own life was the 
struggle for education. All that was 
personal in her story was her devo- 
tion to her little sister, and when 
that responsibility had been dis- 
charged, she had gone blind. The 
hand of Providence had stayed her 
blindness until her task was com- 
pleted. Now out of her blindness 
she had seen another light. 

An American governor had ruled 
the beggars from the streets, but 





















the order ran counter to all the tra- 
ditions of the people and the rule 
had remained a dead letter. Loaiza 
was running counter to the same 
tradition, but those who might op- 
pose force could not oppose frail- 
ness; and those who might disre- 
gard a law could not disregard the 
flaming enthusiasm which lighted 
her face, nor the circumstances 
which gave her story a miraculous 
touch. 

Loaiza was going to the mysteri- 
ous North whence came so many 
strange ideas and innovations, to 
learn to read and write with her 
fingers, to learn to cook and sew 
without sight. If anyone had asked 
her to do it everyone would have 
called it a cruelty. In her blindness 
she had a right to their love, their 
sympathy, their support; but in- 
stead she was talking of the right 
of the blind to be self-reliant, to 
work and earn their own livelihood. 
It was strange and confusing; by 
all their standards utterly wrong: a 
hardship to the afflicted, and to the 
rest of the community a denial of 
the privilege of helping the unfor- 
tunate. But Loaiza asked for the 
opportunity. Eagerness was in her 
voice and a light shone over her 
face. Providence had given her a 
pioneering task to do. Too few 
were the teachers for normal chil- 
dren, but for the blind, none. “You 
will help me,” she said, and opposi- 
tion ceased. 

On the day before the boat sailed 
the school auditorium was filled to 
overflowing with children, hushed 
by a vague sense that they were 
partaking in one of the great adven- 
tures. Hope and love and courage 
glowed through the words with 
which teachers and children wished 
her luck in her lone undertaking. 
Others had gone North: to medical 
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schools, to engineering schools, to 
dental colleges, to agricultural in- 
stitutes, and each departure had 
been celebrated as an opening of 
the doors into the great world, but 
the adventure of Loaiza took on a 
deeper significance. Her feet tripped 
lightly and courageously as she 
walked across the platform, her 
fingertips barely touching Isabel’s 
sleeve. The arm which reached out 
to accept their bag of gold was tiny 
as the arm of a six-year-old child, 
her body so slight and fragile that 
everyone felt suddenly humbled to 
think that this burden of blindness 
had been placed upon one so frail. 
“This is your adventure and 
mine.” Her face was illumined as 
she spoke; and more than one child 
instinctively crossed himself. 


* x * 


Through the beautiful buildings 
at Perkins Institute Loaiza went 
from class to class. Sewing, knit- 
ting, weaving, making baskets, she 
filled her days. She learned in class 
to read and write English in Braille 
and all her spare hours were de- 
voted to practice in Spanish. There 
was so much for her todo. Primers 
in English could be purchased, but 
nothing was purchasable in Span- 
ish, and to teach the blind children 
of Porto Rico she would first have 
to make their books, letter by let- 
ter, page by page. 

The pleasant Miss Armstrong sat 
by Loaiza’s desk, spelling out the 
words of the Spanish primer, laugh- 
ingly trying to pronounce them, as 
Loaiza’s swift fingers punched the 
dots which would mean letters to 
the finger tips of the blind. Page 
after page, but so slowly, and the 
doctor had called a halt on evening 
work. 

“To save time,” the doctor had 
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said when Loaiza begged to be al- 
lowed to go on with the extra work. 
“I don’t want you in the infirmary. 
No evening work until you are fat.” 

“Fat? Ninety-five will be fat for 
me. When I weigh ninety-five may 
I work in the evening?” 

“If ninety-five is fat, then you 
can’t work overtime until you are 
obese.” 

“Obese?” repeated Loaiza. That 
was a new word. “How much 
would be obese?” 

“For you, a hundred.” The doc- 
tor laughed. “When you weigh a 
hundred you can work one hour in 
the evening.” 

So Loaiza tried to grow fat. She 
drank milk, and thought of the cof- 
fee grown on the hills of Porto Rico 
and roasted fresh each day. She 
ate all the fat-producing foods on 
the list, and thought wistfully of 
oranges and pineapples and nispe- 
ros, fragrantly ripe; of lechén asado 
and arroz con pollo. Everyone was 
kind, but the North was not home. 
She shivered in the thin sunlight of 
winter; steam heat was not the 
same as sunshine; and ran her fin- 
gers, reminiscently and hopefully, 
over the unused dresses of voile and 
organdie which loving hands sent 
her from the tropics. 

How much she would have to tell 
the children when she had com- 
pleted her two years of training and 
was again among her beloved green 
hills! Through all her hours they 
never faded from the horizon, the 
lovely green hills which, as the local 
tradition goes, were made by God 
while He rested and surveyed His 
labor of creation. The things imme- 
diately about her she had never ex- 
pected to see. This was a world for 
blind people, everything was ad- 
justed to the blind, and she was 
happy in all the care and comfort 
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But when 
The 


which surrounded her. 
she went back to Porto Rico! 
thought quickened her blood. The 
green hills danced in the sunshine. 
There, surely, she would see. 

Hope, but not too certain, the doc- 


tors held out. With general health 
and strength her eyes would grow 
stronger, and in the meantime they 
covered her eyes with dark glasses 
to shield their quivering nerves. 
The weakest link in the chain, they 
said, which had given way in time 
to save her life from her spend- 
thrift prodigality of energy. She 
listened, but was silent. That was 
the medical explanation; how could 
she make a scientist realize that the 
closing of her eyes meant the open- 
ing of a world of usefulness and joy 
for all the other blind of Porto Rico, 
that there was purpose and beauty 
and rightness in her burden, a bur- 
den which had so quickly been 
opened into opportunity? 

In the school in San Juan hung 
all the articles which Loaiza made, 
that everyone might watch her 
progress and share in her adven- 
ture. First came a knitted wash 
cloth, the next month a woolen 
scarf, then a baby’s blanket, then 
sheets of Braille, translated into 
writing, letter by letter, sheets 
whose greetings were soon smudged 
by the eager fingers of little Porto 
Ricans rubbing over the protruding 
points. 

“Ave Maria!” whispered one child 
after another as, dramatically, they 
closed their eyes and rubbed their 
fingers over the sheets. That was 
how their Loaiza was reading, so 
slowly, so painfully. “Ave Maria!” 

Her letters were read to the 
classes and posted in the hall. 
Those in English they studied, and 
those which she dictated in Spanish 
to the willing Miss Armstrong, who 




















knew no Spanish, required even 
more study. The pictures which 


Miss Armstrong inclosed were 
passed eagerly from hand to hand. 
This was Tillie, who sang so beau- 
tifully, who would sing Porto Rican 
songs to all the blind children at 
Perkins if some one would send her 
the music; and some one sent mu- 
sic. This was Richard, who tuned 
pianos; and some day when the 
school for blind children was es- 
tablished in Porto Rico, blind Porto 
Ricans would learn this trade also. 
This was “Papa” Allen, a kind and 
wise parent to all the blind children 
at the institute. And this was the 
smiling Miss Armstrong who made 
so many mistakes in Spanish. Per- 
kins Institute became a suburb of 
San Juan. 

And at Perkins, San Juan became 
a reality as they listened in never 
ending delight to Loaiza’s tales. 
She mimicked the musical calls of 
the street vendors; she picked out 
on the piano the hauntingly beauti- 
ful notes of the “Diana” with which 
musicians greet the dawn on St. 
John’s day in the city of San Juan 
Bautista, and the strange, thrilling 
refrain of the “Aguinaldo,” the mid- 
night Mass of Christmas. In the 
music room she found some silvery 
bells like those which every coche 
carries in the smaller towns, and 
she rattled them in the gay rhythm 
with which the drivers accompany 
the clattering hoofs of their little 
horses. The great box which came 
for Three Kings’ Day she shared, 
and the quaintly worded letter 
which came with it: “We are happy 
to send You this, knowingly, be- 
cause the best of all the teachers 
there is are You. We are happy be- 
cause we know how happy You will 
be knowing of the great surprise 
which we will bring to You. We 
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are very glad also because we did 
not think to collect so much money 
as we did. This letter does not un- 
derstand very well what we mean. 
Lovingly. The Chorus. Felicita, 
Manuela, Carmen.” 

“Committee, they mean, and not 
Chorus,” explained Loaiza, and 
tears welled up in the eyes which, 
blind to the northern winter about 
her, saw the smiling, friendly, sum- 
mer island of memories and dreams. 


The second winter was not so 
hard. Loaiza had grown stronger, 
almost obese, laughed the doctor, 
and every day was bringing her 
nearer to her goal. A little more 
winter, then the joy of spring, and 
in June—Home! Warmth and sun- 
shine and merry voices in the flow- 
ing, caressing, extravagant Spanish 
phrases. Her fingers quickened as 
she thought of all that it meant. 
The Commissioner of Education 
had written to her himself. As soon 
as she returned they would start a 
school for the blind. A little house 
beside the Asilo de Ciegos was al- 
ready prepared. Here she could 
have the children all day, to teach 
them to read and write, to sew and 
to work and to make things, and 
above all to teach them the happy 
games of which she had written. 
Her fingers flew. She must finish 
up all her baskets, the slippers, the 
sweater, and, most important of all, 
the Spanish primers. Now, if she 
only had her sight, how much faster 
it would all go! She restrained her 
impatience. If she had not been 
blind she would never have been 
able to give what she could now give 
to the children of Porto Rico. She 
would show the commissioner how 
much a blind person could do, she 
would ask for a teacher with sight 
to be sent to Perkins, for Papa Allen 
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had offered to train teachers for 
Porto Rico without fees, and a 
teacher with sight could do so much 
to help in the school after it was 
started. 

June, and with a trunkful of pres- 
ents and armfuls of flowers Loaiza 
felt the first breath of ocean breeze 
as the liner started down the har- 
bor. 

“And is the water very blue?” 
Loaiza asked her cabin-mate, Elsie 
Bennett, a Columbia girl, going for 
Spanish summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. 

“It is gray, dirty gray.” 

“Never mind, it will be blue when 
we get to Porto Rica, bluer than 
blue. It will dance and laugh and 
dimple in the sunshine.” Loaiza’s 
voice quickened with eagerness. 
“And in the harbor we'll see water 
as green as jade, and the shadows 
of the clouds will be violet, and 
we'll see the funny little ferry boats 
that scuttle across to Catafio, and 
the sailing ships that go down to 
Martinique and Barbadoes and 
Curacao. We'll see the black sail- 
ors from St. Thomas, who talk 
funny English, and perhaps we'll 
see a full-rigged ship come into the 
harbor against a golden sky at sun- 
set.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, with a choke in 
her throat as she looked into eyes 
that saw nothing. 

“We'll see Casa Blanca shining 
in the sunlight, the old castle of 
Ponce de Leén, where the American 
colonel lives now. And we'll see La 
Fortaleza, where the Governor lives, 
and the pink palace of the Attorney 
General, and the little hospital 
where the Sisters of Mary hang out 
the Spanish flag when the Spanish 
ship comes each month; and the 
Spanish ship dips its flag three 

times to the Sisters of Mary and the 
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Mother Superior takes her flag in 
her own hands and dips it once. 
And we'll see the cocos waving in 
the sunshine along the Marina, and 
on the pier—everybody comes down 
to the pier when the ship comes in. 
We'll see the bright colors first, 
parasols and shawls and dresses, 
and then we'll get near enough to 
see the faces. And the boys dive 
into the water for coins, and—are 
you chilly?” 

Elsie was blowing her nose. That 
much Loaiza could know, but the 
tears which she wiped from the cor- 
ners of her eyes were unguessed by 
the little blind girl who was “see- 
ing” the landmarks at home. 


The sea had become blue as they 
neared the tropics. “Bluer than 
blue,” agreed Elsie, “and flecked 
with red gold sargasso.” 

Loaiza smiled. It was just as she 
had said. Blindness and a choppy 
sea kept her to her bed but Elsie 
brought her frequent bulletins of 
the ship’s progress. 

On the last day came a wireless 
message. “The whole school will 
come down to meet you,” translated 
Loaiza from the Spanish words 
which Elsie read aloud. “It’s near- 
ly two now, and we’re landing at 
four.” 

“Tl help you to dress.” 

“There’s a white dress in my bag, 
all embroidery and drawn work. 
I'll wear that, please. The girls in 
the handwork class made it for me 
and I’ve saved it to christen to-day.” 
Her voice was excited, and eagerly 
she ran her fingers over the dress. 
“Yes, that’s the right dress. And 
my new white shoes, and the lovely 
underwear which Fortuna sent me 
—all embroidered with roses. Yes, 
that’s right.” Her hand patted the 
wireless message which she had 








slipped beneath her dress that she 
might feel its affectionate greeting. 
The ship changed its course. 
“We're getting close to the har- 
bor.” Elsie glanced outside. “We're 
all ready. Shall we go up?” 
“We’re passing a low fort at the 
point—” 
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eagerness. “And now we must be 
passing the palms at the Marina—” 

The pier was a blaze of color. A 
shout went up as the ship drew 
near. With a blare a band on the 
pier burst into “Borinquen,” the na- 
tional song. 

“ ‘Borinquen!’ The school band!” 









Tears welled up in Loaiza’s eyes 
and rained down her cheeks. A 
shout of children’s voices rent the 
air. Laughing, gasping, she wiped 
the tears from her eyes. “Ave 
Maria!” A clutch, a cry, “I can 
see!” Startled, exultant, seeing eyes 
looked into Elsie’s. “I can see, I 
can see!” 


“Morro,” supplied Loaiza. “And 
the big white house is Casa Blanca. 
... And the little gate of San Agus- 
tin. ... And La Fortaleza...” The 
ship swung again. “The Sisters of 
Mary.” Loaiza took off the disfig- 
uring glasses. “They’re ugly, I 
know, and to-day I don’t want to be 
ugly.” Her voice trembled with 






















CANTILENAM EANDEM CANIS. 
By WILuiAM A. DRAKE. 


THE songs that I shall never sing, 
They haunt my heart and fill my soul 
With sad, lugubrious murmuring, 
And beating of many a broken wing, 
And mocking of many a futile goal. 


We weavers of wistful, foolish dreams 
And singers of lame, pathetic songs, 

Know we the place where radiance streams 
In rapture to shame our petty themes? 

All we know is the heart that longs! 


And so we sing, as best we may, 
And make our most of love and life, 
Fashioning sonnet and roundelay— 
But O! to tread the starry way, 

And breathe the ardors of the strife! 










HORTLY after I had taken up 
my official residence in Egypt 
I applied myself seriously to the 
study of Arabic, which is the lan- 
guage of the modern Egyptians. 
This brought me into sympathetic 
touch with Mohammedan thought 
and whetted my natural desire to 
ascertain the cause or causes which 
had brought about the decline and 
fall of Islamic power. I know that 
many others have already made the 
same inquiry. I cannot say that 
their conclusions coincide with 
mine, but I am convinced that it is 
the bacillus of divorce which has 
sapped the vitality of the Moslem 
family and which has thus made in- 
evitable the decay of Islam. 

But if I now adhere most tena- 
ciously to this view it must not be 
inferred that my present conception 
is so obvious that it came to me 
spontaneously. On the contrary it 
took me a long time to wander 
through the byways. It is really 
largely because of this fact that I 
feel so positive as to the accuracy 
of my deduction. Of course, I can- 
not confine myself within reason- 
able limits and at the same time 
prove, step by step, every point 
which I may make. All I may hope 
to do is to set forth what lawyers 
would call “my reasons for judg- 
ment.” This will allow my readers 
to follow the mental process which 
has guided me to the conviction 
which has been forced upon me. I 
thus place my cards upon the table 
because my mind is filled with ap- 
prehension as to the future of my 
own country. I am aware of the 
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present trend of American legisla- 
tion. It seems to me that we are 
slowly but surely inoculating our 
body politic with the poison which 
has destroyed the driving strength 
of the Mohammedan world. I hope 
that I am mistaken. I trust that 
there is a latent fallacy in my argu- 
ment which has escaped me. 


My first impression was that it 
was polygamy that had gnawed 
away the vitals of Islam. It did 
not take me very long, however, to 
ascertain that here, just as in de- 
tective stories, what I may call the 
self-evident clue was a false one. I 
do not mean by this to defend po- 
lygamy. To my mind it is econom- 
ically indefensible. This is enough 
to damn it without trespassing upon 
the domain of morals. But I must 
insist that all of my numerous Mo- 
hammedan friends know this as 
well as I do. Of all of my col- 
leagues who have sat with me dur- 
ing the seventeen years of my resi- 
dence in Egypt not one, as far as I 
know is, or has been, polygamous. 
As I write these lines I can recall 
the name of but one man whom I 
have ever met who, to my knowl- 
edge, had more than one wife. This 
exception was Abbas Hilmy, the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt. When he was on 
the throne he had two wives. His 
first, known as the Khediva, was a 
Turk. The other, an Austrian who 
became a Mohammedan, was re- 
ferred to as the second Khediva. 
She had a sad time of it. She was 
ostracized by the Cairene Turkish 
aristocracy because the Khediva 

















Mother had put her veto on this sec- 
ond marriage. Of course no formal 
indictment was ever drawn by these 
puissant dames but the sovereign of 
the country could not resist their 
fiat. 

It therefore came to pass that the 
only plural wife of a living Egyptian 
whose name is known to me occu- 
pied a social position inconsistent 
with matrimonial dignity. This 
fact, which was common gossip in 
Egypt during the years preceding 
the war, led me to look carefully in- 
to the matter of polygamous unions. 
There were no statistics available 
which inspired me with the slight- 
est confidence. One writer, how- 
ever, fixed the proportion of plural 
marriages as low as two per cent. 
I do not know where he found his 
figures or how he controlled them. 
I shall not attempt to juggle with 
numerals. I shall deal with living 
forces and go on record as stating 
that from my personal observation 
polygamy to-day plays no greater 
part in the urban life of the East or 
among the governing classes than 
do extra-marital relationships in 
the civilization of the United States. 
A plural wife is found no oftener in 
Cairo or Alexandria in these circles 
than is an apartment with a mis- 
tress in New York or San Francisco. 
I must hasten to add that in rural 
Islam farmers crave so much for 
cheap labor and a numerous prog- 
eny that they more often avail 
themselves of their legal rights than 
do their city brothers. They have 
not been so quick to see the eco- 
nomic necessity of worshiping at 
the shrine of monogamy. But Ford- 
son tractors have invaded the Le- 
vant and polygamy cannot resist 
them. 

The objection may, however, be 
made that I set out to investigate 
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the causes which brought about the 
decay of Islam and that here I am 
speaking of present conditions and 
also indulging in prophecy. My 
answer is that I am giving my per- 
sonal observations. This forces me 
to write in the present tense and 
justifies me in looking toward the 
future. Besides one has but to read 
the old English authors and to re- 
construct the conversations of the 
veterans of the American Civil War 
to know that in the West as well as 
in the East the standards of moral- 
ity have changed. This world is a 
better one than our grandfathers 
knew. Our wives will not view with 
complacency certain acts of gallant- 
ry which our grandmothers ac- 
cepted with equanimity. It is there- 
fore twentieth century versus twen- 
tieth century. It is unfair to op- 
pose the Christendom of 1928 to the 
Islam of the past. I seek to con- 
trast corresponding epochs and this, 
to my mind, is the only fair thing to 
do. 

Before I had entirely eliminated 
polygamy as the outstanding cor- 
rosive element of Islam I had al- 
ready checked off another possible 
factor. When I reached Cairo in 
May, 1911, I carried with me the 
traditional Occidental idea of wom- 
an in Islam. I had never studied 
Mohammedan law. I seemed to 
take it for granted that the Moslem 
wife was a species of chattel and 
that she had no personal or prop- 
erty rights which her husband was 
bound to respect. This made me 
feel that what I assumed to be the 
elimination of woman had so weak- 
ened the productive forces of the 
State as to make all progress an ut- 
ter impossibility. I soon learned 
that I was fundamentally ignorant 
of the corner stone of Koranic law. 
It did not take me long to see that 
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the wife of my cook had greater 
property rights than the law of my 
State gives my wife. My experience 
in Court taught me that Moslem 
women know how to defend their 
prerogatives. In fact I had been in 
Egypt but a very short while when 
I perceived that Mohammed was, in 
many ways, the greatest champion 
of woman that the world has ever 
known. It really hurts my pride to 
see American women battling to- 
day to obtain what he gave their 
sisters 1,300 years ago. Woman in 
the East is, therefore, not a hot- 
house plant any more than her hus- 
band is a caged lion. If she be the 
one then he is the other. They, 
both of them, live in an environ- 
ment where “Polizeilich Verboten” 
is the dominant note. If she is 
shackled, he is excluded. If she is 
imprisoned, he is exiled. If she can- 
not go where she pleases, he dare 
not cross her threshold. It is a sys- 
tem which I consider inherently bad 
but it is a two-edged sword which 
cuts both ways. It is not a rule of 
law which adversely affects the sub- 
stantial rights of a married woman 
or, as far as she is concerned, “dulls 
the edge of husbandry.” 

During the period when I was 
wrestling with this problem John 
Redmond and Sir Edward Carson 
(now Lord Carson) were carrying 
on their perennial Irish contest. 
Some of my English friends were 
forever saying, “You can’t do any- 
thing with the [Irish Catholics; 
they’re a priest-ridden lot.” I did 
not agree with the view, but the oft- 
repeated phrase made me ask my- 
self whether the priests of Islam 
had dug the grave of their nation’s 
greatness. The answer came as 
soon as I knew my subject. It was 
of striking force, for Mohammedan- 
ism is a layman’s religion. It 
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knows of no intermediary between 
God and man. It has no priests, or 
to be more accurate, every male 
adult of sound mind is his own 
priest. He has as much right as 
any other man to lead in prayer 
when the Faithful assemble in their 
mosque. American girls rave about 
sheiks. Some think that they are 
priests. They are not. They can- 
not grant absolution and our wom- 
en would do well to let them severe- 
ly alone. Others imagine that they 
are tribal chieftains. I dare say 
that the only sheiks who hang 
around hotel lobbies or who run 
across the path of tourists are 
dragomans or scoundrels—prob- 
ably both. 

Nor is there anything in the Is- 
lamic profession of faith which car- 
ries with it the germ of destruc- 
tion. Its creed is almost ideal in its 
simplicity. It is so luminous as to 
be almost translucent. It is religion 
in tabloid form. It reminds me 
very much of the Unitarian doc- 
trine of the West for all that it re- 
quires of the True Believer is that 
he profess that “there is no Divin- 
ity but God and Mohammed is the 
Apostle of God.” Assuredly no one 
can find in such a doctrine any- 
thing which would tend to destroy 
the mighty structure which the fer- 
vor of early Moslem converts called 
into being. It might be objected 
that a man who is hungry for reli- 
gion would require a more substan- 
tial, a more sustaining and a more 
comforting belief than that which 
has just been defined. I am, how- 
ever, merely searching for the bacil- 
lus of destruction and I am not con- 
cerned with the germ of life. 

I thought at one time that Mo- 
hammedan intolerance might have 
largely contributed to bringing 
about the present cataclysm. I 
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nevertheless, as the 


found out, 
weeks rolled by, that I was on a 


false scent. In those days I was 
hammering away at Arabic for an 
hour and a half a day, six days in 
the week and eight months in the 
year. My teacher was a sheik, a 
bona fide one, I must hasten to add. 
He was an elderly man, Sheik Man- 
sour Nassar by name, who had re- 
tired from the Government service 
after a life spent in teaching. A 
graduate of Al Azhar University he 
typified Moslem thought and lived 
and moved in the atmosphere of the 
past. He spoke no language but 
Arabic and when we began our 
work I knew but little of his tongue. 
A tie of sympathy sprang up be- 
tween us which soon ripened into 
an abiding friendship. We dis- 
cussed every question with which 
my vocabulary could deal. The lib- 
erality, the tolerance and the truly 
Christian charity of the man revo- 
lutionized my ideas of the Moslem 
attitude towards the infidel. But 
had I only taken the trouble to un- 
derstand the facts of history I 
would have known all along that, as 
Toynbee so aptly puts it, the very 
circumstance that there is, in our 
day, an Eastern question is a stand- 
ing, irrefutable proof of the toler- 
ance of Islam. For centuries mil- 
lions of contented Christians and 
Jews lived under the Star and Cres- 
cent at a time when Moslem arms 
were omnipotent in the Near East. 
Armenian and Bulgarian massacres 
were never heard of until the inane 
diplomacy of Europe changed an 
ingrowing nail into cancer, and 
made of a technical and not un- 
founded grievance an appeal to Mo- 
hammedan religious fanaticism. To 
develop this argument would carry 
me far afield. Suffice it to say that 
after mature deliberation and a 
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careful study of the question I do 
not hesitate to announce as my 
opinion that intolerance has had 
naught to do with sapping the 
world hegemony of Islam. 

While I was still groping in the 
dark I wondered whether the ap- 
palling percentage of illiteracy pre- 
vailing in Islam had brought about 
present conditions. I could not con- 
vince myself that it had. I knew, 
for instance, that the Egyptian fel- 
lah was unlettered. I had observed 
however that he was extremely in- 
dustrious, full of native wit and 
thoroughly trustworthy—if one un- 
derstands his code of ethics. Of 
course, I felt that this neglect of 
education was a lamentable symp- 
tom. I considered nevertheless that 
it was possible to overestimate the 
importance of this feature. But a 
few short centuries ago Europe was 
so steeped in ignorance that it was 
almost unbecoming for a gentleman 
to be a man of even elementary cul- 
ture. Islam, in those days, had cen- 
ters of learning which made the cor- 
responding universities of Chris- 
tendom look like primary schools. 
To-day all this is changed. The Oc- 
cident has emancipated itself from 
the thralldom of illiteracy and the 
Moslem world has slipped back- 
wards. If, therefore, the lack of 
education were of itself the root of 
the trouble Christendom would 
hardly have been able to overcome 
the original handicap and to out- 
distance Islam so completely. 

Working, as it were, by a process 
of elimination, I asked myself 
whether immorality had had any- 
thing to do with present conditions. 
I had visited the Dead Sea and had 
had my arm stung by its waters in 
a way which had made a lasting im- 
pression on my memory. It is a 
mooted question whether or not the 
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Dead Sea occupies the site of an- 
cient Sodom and Gomorrha, but the 
Bible teaches that those cities were 
destroyed on account of the wicked- 
ness of their inhabitants. I won- 
dered whether the Levant of to- 
day was paying toll for the sins of 
past generations. Edmund Burke’s 
words came to my mind and I found 
it impossible to indict a whole peo- 
ple. And I looked around me. I 
read American papers denouncing 
the liquor traffic and I could visual- 
ize Billy Sunday charging the De- 
mon Rum. I knew that John L. 
Sullivan had become a prohibition- 
ist and that he attributed all sin, all 
government ills and perdition itself 
to whiskey. But I also had proof 
that while Mohammed knew noth- 
ing of baseball or of the Marquis 
of Queensbury, he had made his 
country bone dry in a. p. 632. What 
startled me more was that Chris- 
tian nations were taking advantage 
of the Capitulations to endeavor to 
force Mohammedans to drink. Eu- 
rope was the tempter, America was 
Satan and the Occident was the Ser- 
pent. If therefore immorality was 
the focus of infection the heavenly 
fumigation and disinfection or rath- 
er paralysis and atrophy should cov- 
er the West and not the East. 

I was therefore driven to concen- 
trate my attention upon the family 
life of the Mohammedan world. I 
had exhausted every other avenue 
of investigation and I was deter- 
mined that I would not allow the 
problem to remain unsolved. I was 
struck at the outset at the different 
view of marriage which obtains in 
the Levant from that which exists 
in America. In the United States 


romance attunes the bridal march. 
The girl may occasionally “stoop to 
conquer.” But she is so well trained 
an athlete that her muscles bend 
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imperceptibly and man appears as 
the victor when it may be she who 
wrote the “Dawes Plan.” But in 
the generality of cases it is he who 
storms the fortress—which appears 
to be impregnable until she hands 
him the key or her little sister tells 
him where to find it. The whole 
setting is one of knight errantry— 
with often an ambitious mother 
who does her best to keep her 
daughter from erring. But the 
whole genius of American marriage 
when all is said and done may be 
condensed into one sentence: “trust 
the boy and girl; let them work out 
their own salvation as we worked 
out ours.” Money, social advance- 
ment and family traditions, to my 
mind, play but little part in mar- 
riages contracted by women under 
twenty-six and by men under thirty- 
five years of age. Love, or what is 
sincerely taken to be love, and pro- 
pinquity are the main factors. 

In Islam a different picture is 
presented. Young men and young 
women do not meet until the mar- 
riage contract has been signed. 
Their parents choose for them. The 
réle of the prospective couple is a 
passive one. Love is entirely elim- 
inated. Money, social considera- 
tions and business alliances are the 
main factors. The young people do 
the voting but their leaders give 
them their orders and dicker before 
this is done. 

I saw in this scheme of life, in 
this settlement of a dower, in this 
barter and sale, such a commercial- 
ization of love, such a desecration 
of a sacred relationship, such a 
prostitution of all that I held most 
inviolate and dear that I felt that 
here was the heel of Achilles of Mo- 
hammed. But again I was mis- 
taken. My deduction could not 
withstand analysis. It crumbled as 














soon as I recalled that continental 
Europe—and in a minor degree 
England—held to the substantive 
principles which I found so objec- 
tionable in Islam. In other words, 
take for example, the Frenchman. 
Picture the hero of Verdun in his 
horizon blue uniform dying that 
France may make good its boast 
that “ils ne passeront pas!” His 
widow mourns him but he would 
not marry her until she had given 
him a dot. For all practical pur- 
poses she did not understand him 
a whit better than her Oriental sis- 
ter knew her husband-to-be. Par- 
ents arranged the Turkish wedding, 
money spoke, or as the campaign 
orators would put it “the interests” 
were consulted. When the French 
notary prepared the marriage con- 
tract it was the self-same story. 
The perfunctory knowledge which 
the French heroine had of her suit- 
or was at best of that character 
which Pope had in view when he 
said that “a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.” And yet I had 
abundant proof that Europe, as a 
whole, contains a virile civilization 
and that it is not stagnating. I was 
accordingly constrained to dismiss 
the supposition that, because in Is- 
lam love does not lead the way to 
marriage, the Mohammedan family 
necessarily rests upon an insecure 
footing. 

But if I was in the wrong pew, I 
was in the right church. Before I 
left the sacred edifice I looked care- 
fully about me and I saw that there 
is a radical difference between the 
Occidental family and its Moham- 
medan counterpart. This funda- 
mental divergence resides in the 
fact that in Christendom marriage, 
in its essence, creates a permanent 
relationship between man and wom- 
Its corner stone is the stability 


an. 
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of the unien authorized by the 
State. Its basic principle is dura- 
bility. Islam, on the other hand, 
pays homage to a different school 
of philosophy. It makes of mar- 
riage a civil contract purely and 
simply and, automatically, unless 
otherwise stipulated, writes the 
divorce clause into these agree- 
ments. It safeguards the purse of 
the wife but, unless differently or- 
dained by contract, holds over her 
the nemesis of repudiation. It car- 
ries this doctrine so far that all a 
husband has to do is to summon 
two witnesses and to say to his wife 
three times in succession in their 
presence: “I divorce thee!” “I di- 
vorce thee!” “I divorce thee!” and 
the marriage is ended. He does not 
have to bother about judge or jury. 
Grounds for divorce need not be 
sought. His caprice is all sufficient. 
He may, however, by the marriage 
pact confer a like right of repudia- 
tion upon his wife. It, therefore, 
follows that the Mohammedan man 
and woman live over a volcano, un- 
less their wedding pact has specif- 
ically removed it. Such a union is 
essentially precarious, It may last 
until death do them part but its 
rock-bottom basis is instability, un- 
certainty and insecurity. It gives 
the children no north star towards 
which they may turn. It places 
family life upon a footing which 
robs the State of its greatest asset. 
Here I thought was the crux of 
the whole matter. Here, it appeared 
to me, lay the secret of the internal 
weakness of Islam. Here, I felt 
satisfied was the object of my 
search. But so often had I thought 
that I was within sight of the Prom- 
ised Land that I determined to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution before 
turning my impression into certain- 
ty, my belief into conviction. I con- 
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sidered that the best thing to do 
was to run the gamut of history 
and to see what effect, if any, has 
followed the loosening of the con- 
jugal unit. 

I began with pastoral societies. 
My reading of Myres taught me that 
the family originally consisted of a 
father, of some mothers and chil- 
dren, and that a woman who knew 
her business was worth many cat- 
tle. This did not get me very far 
but it gave me a starting point. 

I then delved into the realms of 


Egyptology. I found, from my 
study of Paturet, La Condition 
Juridique de la Femme dans 


l’Egypte, that in ancient Egypt the 
husband was legally entitled to 
leave his wife and she to cast him 
aside. It was thus that divorce was 
practiced. No judicial authority 
intervened charged with the mis- 
sion of saying whether or not the 
marriage should be dissolved. At 
first this supreme authority was 
vested solely in the husband. Ata 
later period the wife was accorded 
the same privilege. From this I 
drew the inference that the tend- 
ency in Egypt, as time went on, was 
toward loosening the marriage tie 
not toward strengthening it. I have 
been unable to get my chronology 
into accurate shape but I may be 
permitted to ask whether this drift 
did not synchronize with the begin- 
ning of the end of Egyptian great- 
ness. 

Passing towards the land of Is- 
rael the horizon becomes somewhat 
clearer. The Bible relates that 
“Sarai, the wife of Abram . . . took 
Agar the Egyptian her handmaid, 
ten years after they first dwelt in 
the land of Chanaan, and gave her 
to her husband to wife.” Then the 
Holy Book recites that: “Abraham 
rose up in the morning, and taking 
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bread and a bottle of water, put it 
upon her shoulder and delivered 
the boy and sent her away. And 
she departed and wandered in the 
wilderness of Bersabee.” As far as 
I am able to judge from the evi- 
dence before me, Agar was thrown 
out without cause or provocation 
simply because she was an Egyp- 
tian and not a Jewess. Later the 
law was revised and Deut. xxiv., 1, 
provides that “if a man take a wife 
and have her, and she find not favor 
in his eyes, for some uncleanness: 
he shall write a bill of divoree, and 
shall give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house.” The Jewish 
law writers are not agreed as to 
what is meant by “uncleanness,” 
but various verses of Deut. xxii. 
make it clear that a husband should 
not avail himself of the broad au- 
thority given him unless his wife 
were untrue to him. 

To my mind three stages are 
readily discernible in the Jewish 
law of divorce. The first makes of 
the marriage tie the weakest of 
knots, for all Abraham had to do 
was to show Agar the door and to 
tell her to close it from the outside. 
The second witnesses a distinct im- 
provement for here one has the 
specific charge, the indictment, the 
“bill of divorce.” No Bastille with 
its lettres de cachet but English jus- 
tice with its habeas corpus. And 
later still comes public opinion 
which defines “uncleanness” to 
mean unfaithfulness. Three dis- 
tinct landmarks all evolving to- 
wards strengthening the bond of 
matrimony. The Jewish race to- 
day occupies a position of unexam- 
pled influence largely as a result of 
causes which you and I, and all of 
us, know find their sheet anchor in 
the domestic solidarity of the He- 
brew family. 




















When the Romans were bat- 
tling for world supremacy, divorce, 
though it existed, was rare and was 
frowned upon by public opinion. In 
other words marriage was stabilized 
—it was on a gold basis and did not 
fluctuate. But before the end of 
the Republic the loss of belief in 
the old religion and the growing 
laxity of morals led to an extraor- 
dinary freedom of divorce. Rome 
was on the down grade and mar- 
riage ran into quicksands. It was 
this principle which dominated the 
Roman Law when Justinian the 
Great, promulgated his Corpus Juris 
Civilis. The Pagan gods had been 
torn down and Christianity had be- 
come the State religion, but the 
Eastern Empire had slumbered too 
long in the lap of luxury to desire 
to tamper with rules which facili- 
tated an “extraordinary freedom of 
divorce.” 

And here a line of cleavage forces 
itself upon me which is pregnant 
with meaning. Byzantium suc- 
ceeded to the scepter of Constantine. 
Christendom was split in twain. 
Latin Christianity refused to recog- 
nize divorce and its influence ex- 
tended to all of Western Europe. 
Greek Christianity, including what 
is now Greece, the Balkans, Russia, 
and Asia Minor, on the contrary, 
held to the Byzantine notion which 
perpetuated the laws of degenerate 
Rome. The years rolled by. The 
fifteenth century came and May 28, 
1453, saw Saint Sophia turned into 
a mosque and a Moslem installed 
in the capital of Greek Christen- 
dom. January 1, 1492, on the other 
hand, beheld the Moors expelled by 
Christians who believed in the per- 
manency of the marriage link. And 
so it is across the succeeding dec- 
ades. The civilization of Western 
Europe was molded in a frame 
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which made for the stability of 
marriage, whereas the East clung 
through the Orthodox Church, 
through Byzantium, through effete 
Rome, to an entirely opposite rule 
of conduct. 

I do not want to deify the law of 
averages. I shall not carry my rea- 
soning quite as far as Buckle dared 
to go, but I ask this question. If a 
man were to throw double six twice 
in succession, one might smile, if 
he brought them forth thrice, his 
luck would appear to be unusual, 
but if he always produced double 
six would his good fortune be 
extraordinary? It is the same thing 
here. Nations run to form. When 
their moral fiber goes to pieces the 
handwriting on the wall records 
their fate. It is passing strange that 
the promiscuity of divorce which 
symbolizes the weakening of the 
family unit goes hand in hand with 
the avenging angel and keeps step 
with the stride of the dim reaper. 

I know that the objection will be 
raised that nations, like men, are 
but mortal and that they too pass 
away when they have attained their 
allotted three score and ten. But I 
answer that men die when their 
hearts stop beating; nations when 
their moral fiber goes to pieces. A 
man is a link; a nation a chain. 
The aggregate number of links 
which make up a nation continues 
to exist even if the units be re- 
placed. It, therefore, follows that 
death does not destroy the line of 
continuity. The cane is still there; 
it is its saccarine value which has 
been impaired. In other words 
there are ten Moslems where there 
was one in the old days of Islamic 
ascendency but quantity has re- 
placed quality. The Mohammedan 
world failed to emulate the Jews. 
Islam built an edifice which over- 
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looked the fireside. Israel concen- 
trated its thought upon the hearth. 
The Jews have not disappeared. 
They have mastered the secret of 
race survival and have, by their suc- 
cess, not only demonstrated that a 
people can last through centuries 
but they have made it clear why 
they have resisted the corrosive ef- 
fect of age. 

Western Europe seems to be 
seeking to break away from its old 
traditions of opposition to divorce 
but things move slowly beyond the 
sea. Catholics and Protestants of 
the old world still adhere to the 
fundamental principle of the stabil- 
ity of marriage although divorce is 
now recognized in many countries. 
Here, however, everything is in a 
fluid state. Nothing moves slowly 
in America. Children develop so 
rapidly that before they have left 
school they seek to educate their 
parents. Tradition in the United 
States means nothing. Society is 
being metamorphosed. Divorce has 
even invaded the Bourbon strong- 
hold of the South. When I was in 
New Orleans a few weeks ago one 
of my friends rang me up and find- 
ing that I was out left word that I 
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should call him. I did not find his 
name in the telephone book but I 
saw that of his wife. I did not dare 
to ask for her number through fear 
that my friend and his wife might 
have parted company. When I, an 
ordinary man, find myself in this 
quandary the conclusion is self-evi- 
dent that, in America, the perma- 
nency of marriage is about where it 
was when Theodosia played her 
pranks in the streets of ancient 
Rome. 

America cannot go on at the 
present pace and retain its leader- 
ship. Every empire which has 
trifled with the sanctity of the 
home has gone by the wayside. Is- 
lam swept the world with its arms 
with greater rapidity than the 
United States has conquered for- 
eign markets with its industrial pri- 
macy. To-day Islam is a strategic 
weakling. It has no fleet. Its uni- 
versities are relics of the past. It 


is a phantom and it is divorce which 


has killed its driving power. Un- 
less America learns to safeguard 
the stability of marriage when its 
hour of supreme trial sounds it will 
not have even the bond of religion 
to mark its impress upon the sands. 














THE SENSE OF THE INVISIBLE. 


By JAMEs E. O’MaAnony, O.S.F.C., Pu.D., M.A. 


E sense of the invisible .. . 

man has it, yet not fully, nor 
at all times. At rare moments his 
mind is flooded with its light. At 
other times it has disappeared in 
the light of day. The child has it. 
He is wrapped around about with it. 
It is as real as the things he feels 
and touches. For 


“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin 
to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, 
whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth who daily farther from 
the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended, 
At length the Man perceives it die 
away, 
And fade into the light of common 
day.” 


and 


And man remembers it as a dream 
of childhood. 

At all times it has been felt. By 
no mere accident of our being the 
pagan created the dryad of the 
wood, the naiad of the stream, or 
fountain-nymph. “The ear is not 
content with hearing, nor is the eye 
filled with seeing.” Plato lived in 
its presence and counted things that 
lap around man’s being as but the 
imitated surges of the ocean invisi- 
ble. And down through the ages 


there has been a tradition of Plato- 
nism, for which the real was the 





spiritual, and which said that man 
was made for commerce with the 
invisible. 

It was Christianity that brought 
its perfect tidings. For God became 
man, that men might become gods. 
The phrase is St. Augustine’s. In 
Him visible was wedded to the 
Great Invisible; and He in turn took 
for spouse the Church: the visible 
body of humanity that follow Him. 
But where God is, there are His 
ministers. And in the Church the 
resplendent hierarchy of being 
from God to lowest angel dips 
down, and finds its imitation in the 
Church’s hierarchy from pope to 
bishop. 

The hierarchy of earth is but a 
faint reflection of the hierarchy of 
heaven. Such is the law of being. 
The lower orders reflect the higher, 
and all is but an imitation of God. 
Down to the lowest atom of matter 
all is redolent of Him—and bears 
within it the reflection of His Being. 
And man stands, mediator between 
humble matter and its God, to speak 
creation to its God, and God to His 
creature. With feet planted on 
earth, the summits of his being ex- 
tend beyond the farthest clouds. 

In the mirror of creation he sees 
reflected the glory of the invisible. 
But his vision depends more on him 
than on the mirror. The mirror al- 
ways reflects, but man does not al- 
ways see. “The pure of heart see 
God.” And for the saint the mirror 
becomes so perfect that he is scarce- 
ly conscious that it is a mirror, and 
seems ever to live in the invisible’s 
full and perfect light. But if we 
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look well, we shall see that the 
source of light is in sainthood’s 
eyes; their arcane depths are full 
of soul’s vision, and living Faith is 
the divine euphrasy poured into 
them. 

More often the mirror of creation 
is dull and tarnished, and does not 
point beyond itself. We attribute 
to it the reflected light and beauty, 
as if we attributed to the little 
mountain lake the daily beauties of 
the firmament that it charms to its 
modest surface. And then there is 
nothing for it, but to smash it, and 
the iridescent lights it brings, will 
awaken us to a sense of greater 
things. 


“The One remains, the many change 

and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever 
Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored 
glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eter- 
nity 

Until Death tramples it to frag- 
ments.” 


shines, 


So it is that as things begin to 
crumble around about us, new 
lights appear. Sorrow, death, de- 
struction, the broken fragments of 
what was dear to us, become so 
many powerful things full of mean- 
ing. The placid surface of things is 
broken; our gaze is turned up- 
wards. Pale death claims its ala- 
baster body . . . our look is full of 
question. A friend, a sister, a 
brother, a mother has gone the way 
of all flesh ... we are amazed. For 
a terrible moment we see things in 
this new, yet ever ancient, light in- 
visible. The tomb has a new sig- 


nificance, a significance lost because 
it had sunk back to its ordinary 
surroundings as stone and earth. 
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What is the mystery of this divi- 
sion of our being? There is prone- 
ness to things of sense, yet there is 
that ineffable feeling of something 
beyond. Why this gravitation to 
the lower, when the greater part of 
our being is for things eternal? 
True, man is composed of sense and 
spirit, matter and mind. He is en- 
veloped on all sides by things he 
feels and touches. But why does 
the less real, the ephemeral, assume 
unto itself the appearance of per- 
ennity, and drag man down? We 
are forced to recall a primeval state, 
a fall, and subsequent darkness. 
We are born in a twofold darkness, 
of sin and ignorance. Sin and igno- 
rance inherited count for much in 
the fascination of things of earth. 

And yet, the humblest Christian 
by the waters of Baptism has in 
him the germ of divine life that one 
day may flower in Heaven. God is 
there, present to him more inti- 
mately than man is to himself. 
The Christian has new principles 
of faith and love by which he is 
truly God-like since he partakes in 
the divine nature. These are the 
germ of a new life, already to be in 
part realized here on earth. Faith, 
as St. Thomas beautifully puts it, 
is a foretaste of vision. By Charity 
we are, as it were, one with God, 
for love tends to union, and God is 
Love itself, said St. John. “He 
who remains in Charity is one with 
God and God is one with him.” 

If Faith is a foretaste of vision, 
vision is its aim and object. And if 
love tends to union, it must seek 
everywhere the Beloved. So that on 
earth we are in search of vision; 
the vision of Him Who is every- 
where; in a word that we may de- 
velop the “sense of the invisible.” 
For if the invisible is great, it is 
great with the greatness of God, 




















Who knows no limit; if the visible 
reflects the invisible, it is with the 
borrowed light of Him Who inhab- 
its “light inaccessible”; if both have 
being, it is as upheld by Him; if 
truth exists, it is by the Truth of 
Him; if earth is beautiful, it is with 
the reflected beauty of Him; and if 
time works out its destiny, it is on 
the background of His Eternity. 

God is not hemmed in by the 
limits of time or space. He is every- 
where and at all time. But to vivid- 
ly realize it,—that is the question. 
Things near to sense we realize 
best. But such a truth as God’s 
presence is beyond the grasp of 
sense or imagination. Only our 
spiritual faculties can seize it, and 
that but imperfectly. St. Augustine 
tells us how he himself had long 
been deceived by an imaginative 
conception of God’s presence. The 
absolute necessity of His ubiquity 
derives from His Nature, and for 
creation from His causality. He is 
whole and entire everywhere, said 
St. Thomas, because entirely sim- 
ple in His being. Nor is He to be 
considered so present as if His Be- 
ing were divided throughout space, 
as if one part of Him were here, an- 
other there. He is everywhere by 
His Power, His Action, and His Be- 
ing. 

Knowing that such a _ sublime 
truth cannot be grasped by imagina- 
tion, we are not forbidden to en- 
deavor to bring it home to our- 
selves. Imagination itself has to be 
sanctified as well as mind, and for 
that there is nothing better than to 
multiply the vestiges and the im- 
ages of the Creator’s presence, so 
long as we do not take for absolute 
truth the partial truth that they 
contain. 

We are emboldened to do so by 
the Book of Religion itself. We 
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need but open the Psalter to see 
creation in the light of the invisible, 
to realize that for the psalmist, 
creation was but a diaphanous veil 
of spirit, and of an Omnipresent 
God. Every page of that wonder- 
ful Psalter reflects Nature’s beauty, 
but it is a beauty transfigured. Its 
every nook becomes the scene of 
transcendental wonders, and _ its 
cedars of Lebanon cast majestic 
shadows of mighty meaning on eter- 
nal hills; and ever present are the 
vast horizons of infinity. The 
psalmist has touched the universe 
“to finer issues.” The rising sun 
symbolizes the coming of the Holy 
One. 

Every attempt to transpose this 
vision seems condemned to failure. 
To reduce its throbbing thought 
and feeling to the narrow bonds of 
modern verse has been well com- 
pared to the attempt at leading the 
heaving surges of the ocean into 
tiny well-kept streamlets. In par- 
ticular, two of the most fascinating 
pictures of the Psalms have been 
essayed: the “Quo ibo a spiritu 
tuo,” and plaints on the Streams of 
Babylon. But the direct simple 
touches of the Hebrew poet are lost; 
the barbaric dignity of his diction 
has disappeared. For modern na- 
ture-poetry is often too self-con- 
scious, and scenic effect frequently 
its aim. Whereas the psalmist was 
not so much tracing Nature for its 
visible beauty, as for its invisible 
meaning. He rather touches it at 
different points to bring home his 
spiritual vision. But what a touch: 


“Thou hast put on praise and beau- 
ty: and are clothed with light as 
with a garment. 

Who stretchest out the heaven like 
a pavilion: who coverest the 
higher rooms thereof with water. 
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Who makest the clouds thy char- 
iot: who walkest upon the wings 
of the winds. 

Who makest thy angels spirits: 
and thy ministers a burning fire. 

Who hast founded the earth upon 
its own bases: it shall not be 
moved for ever. 

The deep like a garment is its 
clothing: above the mountain 
shall the waters stand. 

At thy rebuke they shall flee: at 
the voice of thy thunder they 
shall fear” (Ps. ciii., 1-7), 


and from this divine and all-per- 
vasive causality, it is but a short 
step to the omnipresence of the 
Creator: 


“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy 
face? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art 
there: if I descend into hell, 
thou art present. 

If I take my wings early in the 
morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea: 

Even there also shall thy hand 
lead me: and thy right hand 
shall hold me. 

And I said: Perhaps darkness 
shall cover me: and night shall 
be my light in my pleasures. 

But darkness shall not be dark to 
thee, and night shall be as light 
as day: the darkness thereof, 
and the light thereof are alike to 
thee” (Ps. cxxxviii., 7-12). 


And if we look to the authentic 
transmitters of Christian tradition, 
we recognize many a beautiful im- 
age of this divine presence delineate 
itself beneath their pens. Newman 
in a celebrated passage of the 
Apologia tells of his indebtedness 
in this respect to the Fathers: 
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“The wide philosophy of Clement 
and Origen attracted me. Certain 
parts of their teaching, otherwise 
magnificent, came like music to my 
inner ear. They were based on the 
mystical or the sacramental prin- 
ciple and spoke of the different 
economies or dispensations of the 
Eternal. Nature was a _ parable, 
Scripture an allegory; literature 
and philosophy and pagan mythol- 
ogy well understood were but a 
preface to the Gospel. The Greek 
poets and Sages were in a certain 
sense prophets (because the divine 
poets of high thoughts had swerved 
from their thoughts). There had 
been for the Hebrews a divine econ- 
omy; but one could say for the Gen- 
tiles there was one also. In the 
plenitude of time both paganism 
and Jew saw their end. And thus 
there was room for hope in newer 
and profound relations of truths 
still veiled by the letter . . . The visi- 
ble world ever awaits a divine inter- 
pretation .. .” 


For the visible is but ever the imi- 
tation of the invisible, and the se- 
cret of their union and relation lies 
with God. 

There is especially a very sug- 
gestive image given us by Gregory 
Nazianzen, which compares man’s 
relation to the omnipresence of 
God to that of the sponge immersed 
in the sea: so is man, he says, sur- 
rounded by the Ocean of Divinity. 
The sponge is penetrated through 
and through by the sea without be- 
ing identical with it. And so this 
strong image is not a mere panthe- 
ism. Even St. Thomas who because 
of his marvelous philosophical pene- 
tration is best fitted to expose such 
a sublime truth, does not refrain 
from suggesting imagery to bring 
home to us this ineffable presence 
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of God. At one time God is por- 
trayed as the Source, the Focus, 
whence irradiate all light and be- 
ing; Whose rays extend unto the 
very confines of nothingness. At 
another, he suggests the intimate 
union of body and soul to illustrate 
his purpose. Just as the soul is 
present to every part of the body, 
he says, so we conceive God’s pres- 
ence to creation. And if we re- 
member, contrary to what inevita- 
bly we are tempted to say, that it is 
the body which is in the soul rather 
than the soul within the body, for 
the soul really envelops, as it were, 
the body, touching it at every point 
and giving it life, then we may em- 
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ploy the vision of Francis Thomp- 
son: 


“O world invisible, we view thee 
O world intangible, we touch thee 
O world unknowable, we know 
thee 
Incomprehensible we clutch thee.” 


The soul, our greater part, in- 
habits too its “light inaccessible”; 
the body ever tends to usurp its 
rights, to become all in all. So it is 
that the sense of the invisible is 
lost; the visible rises up, and the 
receding background of the invis- 
ible disappears, sadly, before its 
more aggressive counterpart. 
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By ELia FRANCIS GILBERT. 


THE ships, like phantoms in the fog, 
Sail slowly by below 

Upon a sea so lost to sight 

That only my light’s glow 

Can save the sailors on their decks 
From going to death, I know. 


The sun, the moon, and all the stars, 
Hide, helpless, from the sea 

When fog comes folding grayly down, 
And leave the world to me, 

Until my light a symbol seems, 

O, Light of Life, of Thee. 


And long and lone though be the day, 
And lone and long the night, 

When fog comes falling on the sea 

I light my faithful light, 

And feel that lonely though my lot, 
My lot was chosen right. 











LIMERICK. 


By SeumMas MacMANvws. 


“Och! Limerick city’s beautiful, as everybody knows, 
And the River Shannon full of fish, it past the city flows; 
And Limerick boys are dutiful, and Limerick girls divine” . . . 


E old songster, whose every 

line of song survives every 
trace of his memory, wrote truly— 
which is more than the most char- 
itable can say of the poetic tribe in 
general. 

By the Irish calendar it was mid- 
summer’s day when I landed in 
Cobh—Irish midsummer, which is 
June 23d. And as it was a Satur- 
day afternoon, I could get no train 
to my far Donegal destination, be- 
fore Monday—for our Irish rail- 
ways are Sabbatarian. But I learnt 
that I could, that evening, get a bus 
from Cork to Limerick on my 
northward journey. 

“It starts at six and laives ye in 
Limerick at nine,” the winsome 
girl clerk in the hotel told me. 

Calculatingly I compared my 
watch with the hotel clock, and 
said, “Either my watch or your 
clock must be far wrong.” 

“Oh, the clock’s just right, sir,” 
she reassured me. “It’s only a 
quarter of an hour fast.” 

Returning my watch to my pock- 
et, with a sigh of relief, I said, “Yes, 
I have landed in Ireland.” Our 
Irish people never did, and never 
will, degenerate into that hair- 
splitting of minutes and seconds, 
which wears to a frazzle the nerves 
of your Yankee, and eventually 
slips him under the sod at a time 
when his Irish contemporary is 
only bidding good-morrow to mid- 
dle age. 

On the Limerick-going bus I 


wedged myself in with one who 
well illustrated the Irish end of my 
argument—a fine flahoolach, rosy- 
cheeked, gray-haired, merry-eyed, 
young-old gentleman of that gener- 
ous avoirdupois which makes a 
man a comfort to himself and a 
joy to his neighbors. It was most 
refreshing to me, newly come from 
America, to hearken with half- 
closed eyes to his flow of talk, in 
soft, sootherin’, mellow, musical, 
Southern brogue, as he roved in his 
remarks from China to Peru of the 
conversational world. 

With that live spirit which Amer- 
ica has bestowed on me, I would 
surely have neglected to notice such 
a negligible thing as the old disused 
graveyard that we whirled past, 
seven miles north of Cork—had I 
not found my friend raising his hat, 
and interrupting his talk, to ejacu- 
late gently, “May God be merciful 
to them that lie there in that grave- 
yard!” That the latest of them had 
lain there a hundred years at least, 
and some of them three hundred, 
mattered not to him. Whilst God 
blesses us with speech, our most 
ordinary duty, he knew, is to speak 
for all who can no longer speak for 
themselves. 

At the other side of the bus, there 
sat with four children (boys and 
girls) their mother, a lady in the 
thirties—plainly of the Anglo-Irish 
class, the “landed gentry,”—one of 
the Sourfaces, as some one happily 
nicknamed them. With immovable 
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features she gazed straight ahead, 
into the far distance—oblivious of 
the fact that fellow humans were 
going and coming, and occupying 
the seats around her. The children, 
however, had not yet had the sun- 
niness of Ireland repressed in them. 
They whispered and played, back 
and forth, in a subdued way. My 
friend, catching the eye of one of 
the children fixed on him, raised 
to his lips his hazel staff, and, fin- 
gering it as a fluter would his flute, 
puffed out his cheeks, pursed his 
lips, swayed his head from side to 
side, and with quick lifting and lay- 
ing of his fingers upon the staff, was 
soon sending out on the world a 
silent tune. The wondering child 
nudged his brothers and sisters, in 
intimation that they should look 
where he was looking. Then, all 
four watching the comic wonder, 
registered delight and subdued mer- 
riment. The old man, affecting to 
be oblivious of his fascinated audi- 
ence, just gazed ahead, throwing 
even more verve and action into the 
motions of his lip and cheek, and 
swaying head, his rippling fingers 
and, now, his swaying body. It was 
only the intense good breeding 
which obtains in the homes of the 
Sourface, that prevented the chil- 
dren from bursting into roars of 
laughter. It took much restraint 
mentally and physically, to keep 
them from shocking and scandal- 
izing their good mamma—who, of 
course, knew nothing of the old 
gentleman’s antics—or of anything 
else that passed within the four 
walls of the bus. 

The children turned and twisted, 
squirmed, hid their heads and 
raised them again, letting escape an 
occasional unrestrainable snigger, 
their faces wreathed in merri- 


ment, and the eyes of them danc- 
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ing. Their delight was doubled, of 
course, by their certain knowledge 
that the funny old man didn’t know 
they had detected him indulging 
in his eccentricity. Occasionally, 
when they went into more convul- 
sive rapture than usual, he would 
permit the active elbow nearest me 
to nudge me on the shoulder—lest 
I should miss the best of the play. 

He remarked to me in a breath- 
ing interval, during which he 
drained imaginary saliva out of his 
hazel flute, “I do be having great 
times entirely with the children in 
Buttevant, when they gather to my 
little shanty of an evenin’. I often 
have the size of a fair o’ them.” 

I pictured my friend transported 
to one of the East Side streets of 
New York, the necessity for him 
there, and the success he would in- 
stantly achieve—a success that 
would necessitate the policeman 
on the corner sending in a riot call. 

“What do you follow?” I asked 
him bluntly. 

“Och, thanks be to God, anything 
at all at all I can catch. But most 
of the time it’s hides that I’m gath- 
erin’ in.” 

“T should think that hides would 
give you a poor support.” 

“Alone, they might,” he said. 
“But you forget that I have both 
hides and Heaven.” 

“Ah, I did forget. 
combination.” 

“Can’t be bate,” he said clinch- 
ingly. 

He had turned around him and 
observed a young lady of the 
“smart” type—plainly one of the 
Anglo-Irish class too—lighting a 
cigarette. “Do you see her smok- 
in’?” he whispered to me—adding, 
“I don’t like it at all.” Then aloud 
he asked me, “Do you smoke?” 
And at the same time nudging me, 


It’s a good 
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he whispered, “Say you don’t! Say 
you don’t!” 

“No,” I answered aloud. “I 
haven’t acquired the puffing art.” 
If a lady smoker were capable of 
embarrassment, ours must have 
wilted under the number of eyes 
that were turned on her. 

“I used to be fond o’ smokin’ me- 
self,” my friend remarked, aloud 
also, “till me ould woman took to 
the pipe, and then I could never 
bear the sight of it more.” 

A ripple of ill-suppressed merri- 
ment went round the bus, and when 
I glanced over my shoulder, I ob- 
served that the young lady had not 
the cigarette in her mouth any 
more. 

As we rolled into Bruree, a par- 
ticularly pretty Irish cailin in the 
back seat called to the driver, “Stop, 
stop, till I get down here!” My 
friend turned and scanned her, and 
then called hastily to the driver, 
“Don’t stop for the life o’ ye, till we 
get to Limerick.” The cailin drew 
herself up, and gave the old man an 
indignant look. “For,” he went on, 
“we can’t afford to lose a lass so 
beautiful, afore I’ve even had wan 
whisper with her.” The pretty one 
was blushing, as she joined her own 
laugh to the general one. 

Although it was midsummer 
night in Limerick, there was driv- 
ing a cold, cold rain, step-sister to 
sleet. I learned that it was a phe- 
nomenal time of cold throughout 
the three kingdoms. The boots at 
the hotel explained to me, after- 
wards, that the blame belonged to 
the coming eclipse. And the eclipse 
was, to him, something substantial, 
which was hurtling toward us 
through space, and driving its chill 
warning before. He had to unlock 
and unbolt and unchain the hotel 
door to let me in—at half-past nine 
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in the evening! And he didn’t do 
the unchaining until I had read him 
my biography through the few 
inches that the chain permitted the 
door to open. 

Yet the homes of the old city of 
Limerick didn’t close as early as the 
hotels; for, when, after registering, 
and getting my room, I insisted on 
strolling out to see the city by night, 
I found crowds and groups of good 
citizens conversing at the street cor- 
ners, all along the city’s White Way 
—which is O’Connell Street—and 
pretty girls galore in twos and 
threes and fours parading the side- 
paths, chatting and merrily laugh- 
ing together, as they came and 
went. All of the standing groups 
were men, while practically all of 
the parading bands were women. 
The women didn’t stand. The men 
didn’t move. From their dress and 
manner, one saw that every class 
of citizen was represented—in the 
groups and in the paraders—mer- 
chant, professional man, working 
man, girl of wealth and leisure, 
shop-girl and maid-servant. I stood 
to hear what the groups of men de- 
bated. In most cases it was poli- 
tics—world politics as well as na- 
tional. Meeting and passing wom- 
en, I impolitely eavesdropped. They 
chattered merrily upon everything 
outside of politics. Where they 
went and whom they saw, where 
they were going and whom they 
would see, furnished favorite topics 
of conversation. 

The general election, which many 
of the men discussed, had been, one 
told me, a deadly dull affair—full 
contrast to the wide world’s idea of 
an Irish election— the wherever- 
you-see-a-head-hit-it idea. “It was 
less enjoyable than a funeral,” 
was the way he described it. The 
posters, still plentifully placarding 

















the walls, were evidently the live- 
liest part of the proceedings. The 
Republican sarcasm at the expense 
of the Government, “Vote for us or 
King George’ll eat you” was a fair 
sample. But even in its literature, 
the election was often reposeful, for 
the hoardings likewise displayed ap- 
peals that were ladylike in their ex- 
treme politeness—as “Kindly vote 
for Quilligan.” What a reversal, 
methought, of the methods of the 
good old days when the candidate 
who was the best pistol shot usu- 
ally won. I recalled the anecdote 
told of one of those olden-time 
fiercely-contested Galway elections 
—when George, who was the Fourth 
of that name, inquired of a Galwe- 
gian which of the three candidates 
would be returned—and the wise 
Galwegian sententiously replied, 
“The survivor, Sir.” 

The Limerick hoardings showed 
me something else of interest. They 
loudly evidenced to the American 
conquest of this island—for life- 
sized pictures of Tom Mix, Colleen 
Moore, and the one and only 
“Doug,” called from Limerick’s 
walls to interested Limerick youth 
to come and see and laugh and 
wonder at them—at the local “Cine- 
mas.” 

I soon saw that poor patient Ire- 
land would have to bear with more 
conquests than the old-time Eng- 
lish and the recent American ones. 
For here over this door I read the 
sign, “Hadji Bey et Cie.” And over 
that flaring red store across the 
street, “Woolworth’s.” And farther 
down the street a sign reads “Piran- 
delli. Ice-creams and Confection- 
ery.” And here is a great hard- 
ware store at the leading corner, 
over which a man from Aberdeen 
has written his autograph—“Auch- 
mutty.” I do not know whether 
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pain or amusement predominated 
at finding so many foreigners pros- 
pering upon a country which was 
driving its own children to the 
earth’s ends to seek prosperity. 


I am an early riser. I was on the 
Limerick streets on Sunday morn- 
ing when I expected few to be stir- 
ring; but to my surprise, early as 
the hour was, the church of the 
Franciscans to which I went was 
packed from the altar rails to the 
door—packed with people of every 
walk of life in Limerick—but three- 
fourths of them of the working 
class; men in clean, neat, well-worn 
clothes; women with faces framed 
in heavy black shawls; very many 
bare-footed, poorly-dressed, little 
boys and girls, street arabs galore, 
all of them reverent, absorbed, in- 
spiringly devout. The Friars are 
beloved beyond measure by the 
rich and the poor alike of our Irish 
cities. With the working people in 
the slums, the people who won’t 
work, those who can’t work, and 
those who will not get work to do, 
they do wonders spiritually. As the 
church was near my hotel, I noticed 
that, to and from the Masses, which 
followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession all morning, large crowds 
were coming and going—the very 
poor always predominating. Espe- 
cially noticeable were women and 
girls in heavy black shawls that al- 
most invariably framed lovely faces 
and wonderfully fine complexions. 
On the sidepath outside the church 
were sold no less than eight differ- 
ent Catholic papers and magazines 
—English and Irish. From the 
doorstep of my hotel at eleven 
o’clock, I saw a lady, alone, drive 
up with pony and trap, stop the 
pony on the street, between the ho- 
tel and the church, loop the reins 
on the lamp bracket of the trap, 
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and go into church—unconcerned- 
ly leaving the pony at large. Look- 
ing straight ahead, he kept his 
place, immovable as a fixed sentry 
—paying no attention to the com- 
ing and going of motor cars and 
common cars and people in crowds. 
He didn’t heed them. They didn’t 
heed him. I said to the Boots, who 
had come out to chat me, “That’s a 
simple way of hitching a pony—to 
the street.” 

“Yis, sir,” he said, “that pony’s 
so mortial wise he could keep Kil- 
mainham [jail] without a key.” 
And he went on to tell me about a 
donkey in his part of the country, 
which, pulling his cart of goods, 
would start from the market to 
travel home, three miles. This he 
did every market-day of his life, 
keeping his own side of the road— 
unless he overtook a cart or car or 
some other obstacle blocking the 
way, when he turned out and went 
clear around it. And when he 
passed through the crowded thor- 
oughfare, he picked and threaded 
his way most carefully. Even the 
donkeys of Limerick are wiser than 
some people I know who think 
themselves wise! 

The more modern part of Lim- 
erick is a really fine city, that might 
well please even an American who 
judges by his own ideas of prog- 
ress. Yet, this more modern por- 
tion is not without its many pleas- 
ing signs of old-world, and Irish, 


quaintness. They even speak from 
its tablets. For here is a public one 
inscribed : 


TO THE HONOR OF GOD 
AND THE MEMORY 
OF O’BRIEN STAFFORD, D.M.P. 


The designer’s fine sense of climax, 
recalled to my mind the old-time 
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description of the noted Irishman, 
Boyle, who was, “Father of modern 
chemistry, and brother of the Earl 
of Cork.” 

But for Limerick’s real quaint- 
ness, you need to quit the modern 
town, “English Town” as it once 
was, and sally into “Irish Town,”— 
still so-called as it was three hun- 
dred and four hundred years ago, 
when it was a penal offense, under 
beneficent British laws, for an Irish- 
man to live within the walls of an 
Irish city. Then the huts of Irish 
Town clustered thickly just without 
the walls, and the lanes and bur- 
rows of Limerick’s Irish Town, still 
remain for the tourist’s study. The 
streets are very narrow. Through 
many of them, a passing vehicle— 
if it could pass—would drive the 
pedestrians into the shelter of the 
doorways on both sides. A tall man 
lying down across the “street” could 
lay his feet on one doorstep and 
rest his head on the doorstep oppo- 
site. The houses are, as might be 
expected, of the poorer class, old, 
quaint, small, inhabited by poor 
people. The streets are not only 
narrow, but crooked, twisted, 
looped, gnarled and knotted. They 
run every way and no way. Some 
of them begin nowhere and end 
anywhere. Irish Town is what an 
American, at first thought, would 
call the “slums” of Limerick. But 
what slums! Clean streets, white- 
washed houses, tidy interiors look- 
ing out of open doors. With neat, 
clean, nice-looking, sweet-spoken, 
gentle-mannered people, who greet 
you genteely as you come and go: 
And there is absolutely no self-con- 
sciousness among them in the pres- 
ence of the investigator—no thought 
that you, the impertinent stranger, 
are there to stare—to observe them, 
to wonder at them, to make notes 




















on them—obviously no thought in 
their breast that they, or their 
streets or habitations, are any dif- 
ferent from the people, the streets, 
the habitations, of any part of any 
city in the land. I traveled this 
“slum” from end to end, saw many 
who were abjectly poor but not one 
degraded, many huts that were bat- 
tered and broken but not one that 
suggested squalor. I got not one 
boorish look, nor heard a rude 
word, but was greeted at every turn 
by people with frank, open faces 
who looked me direct in the eye 
with the calm, friendly look of 
those who knew they were on the 
same level with myself, and who ex- 
changed with me nod, and smile, 
and kindly word of greeting. I felt 
that if, for some reason, a man in 
Limerick could not go to Mass on 
Sunday, the next thing that he 
might do for his soul’s gain, would 
be to walk the mean streets of Irish 
Town. 

The boys of this slum had the 
admirable simplicity of the boys of 
our mountain villages. The girls 
one met had the frankness, the 
goodness, the modesty of village 
girls. The groups of men and wom- 
en who gathered and _ gossiped, 
sometimes around doors, sometimes 
in the street’s middle, sometimes at 
the street’s end, reminded me, in 
appearance, in tone, in manner, of 
village men and women—never of 
the men and women of a city, let 
alone of a city’s slums. When the 
“slums” of one of the big cities of 
Ireland foster this goodness, no one 
is justified in shaking his head and 
bewailing the impending degener- 
acy of the Irish nation. 

And a stranger will not have to 
go far from Limerick’s Irish Town 
to discover signs that the Irish 
nation has not been retrograding 
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nationally. For, a stone’s throw 
away, on the Shannon’s bank, 
standing to gaze at King John’s 
castle—one of the many battle- 
mented piles that that ancient Eng- 
lish king erected to hold the Irish- 
man down for ever—he will see, 
waving over this English castle the 
Irish tricolor—one flag of the thou- 
sand such that wave over the recon- 
quered three-fourths of Ireland. 
And in front of the river entrance 
to the castle, he’ll still see remains 
of the barbed-wire entanglements 
which had to be added in recent 
days to the stone defenses of the 
older day—for the very vain pur- 
pose of trying to keep out with a 
wire-netting the onsweeping tide of 
Irish nationality. 

The lordly Shannon, the biggest 
river of the three kingdoms—a river 
two hundred and twenty-four miles 
long—in an island that is only three 
hundred miles long—laving the cas- 
tle walls flows under the adjoining 
Thomond Bridge, and through its 
magnificent eleven-mile wide estu- 
ary, to the ocean. In its beautiful 
sweep, it is plainly oblivious of the 
fact that a few miles farther back 
some thousands of men are work- 
ing night and day for the bridling 
of its pride and harnessing of its 
power, to make it henceforth bear 
Ireland’s burden, do Ireland’s work, 
and carry Ireland to the realms of 
prosperity. From Ardnacrusha a 
thousand wires will soon carry the 
Shannon’s power to the ends of the 
island. 

Just across Thomond Bridge— 
which the schoolboy said took its 
name from the Bard of Thomond 
—is the famous Limerick Treaty 
Stone, set up to mark the treaty en- 
tered into nearly two and one-half 
centuries ago, between King Wil- 
liam and the Irish leaders—the 
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treaty which, after the vain Wil- 
liamite sieges of Limerick, marked 
the end of the Williamite wars— 
the treaty that was supposed to give 
both peace and religious liberty to 
Ireland, yet was so shamefully 
broken before its ink had dried— 
and which, instead of granting to 
the hounded Irish Catholics that 
spiritual freedom which it had 
sworn, marked the beginning of an 
era of such savage persecution as 
Ireland and the world had never 
known before, and fortunately 
never would know again. The 
Treaty Stone, by Thomond Bridge, 
is set upon a pedestal, on one side 
of which is the inscription: 


THE TREATY OF LIMERICK 
SIGNED A. D. 1691. 


And on the opposite side: 


THIS PEDESTAL WAS ERECTED 
IN 1865. 
JOHN RICHARD TINSLEY, 
MAYOR. 


On the side of the street that 
faces the river just to the left of the 
Treaty Stone is a very pretty Cath- 
olic Church in which, this after- 
noon, several men and women are 
paying visits, and several little chil- 
dren are alternately praying and 
innocently playing—reminding me 
of the simple-hearted acrobat clown 
who, unable to leave any other trib- 
ute before the statue of the Holy 
Mother, spread his carpet and per- 
formed for her benefit all of the 
tricks that were used to make the 
countryside marvel. Then, to the 
right of the Stone rises a public 
house bearing the magnificent sign, 
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“The Treaty Bar.” The high sound- 
ing title may have been bestowed 
upon this bar in all sincerity; but I 
had a lurking suspicion that it was 
palmed off on an innocent, poor 
publican by some thirsty, Limerick 
painter-wit, in as much as the bar, 
like the Stone, was destined to be 
an everlasting witness of broken 
pledges. 

I noticed that the Treaty Stone 
had been roughly handled, showing 
many evidences of the vandal sou- 
venir-hunter’s hammer. I ques- 
tioned, on this subject, a Limerick 
lad who sat upon the river wall in- 
haling the breath of evening. 

“Och, sir,” he said, “they all want 
bits of the stone, every mortal that 
come to it—especially thim Yan- 
kees; and there wouldn’t be left 
now, as much of it as you could 
throw at a cat, only for us boys. 
There’s always some of us around 
here, and when we see the tourists 
comin’ to the Stone, we up and ask 
them, before they can do any harm 
to it, if they don’t want a piece to 
take home with them. And of 
course, they all do. And then, one 
of us gets atop o’ the Stone with a 
hammer, and makes the divil of a 
racket, and then hands them out of 
our own pocket one of the finger 
stones that we’d picked from the 
street beforehand, and sends them 
home happy. I’ve often heerd,” he 
added, “that there are streets in 
America paved with gold. Well, 
this street in poor Ireland is paved 
with silver; for every finger stone 
you can rest your eye on ’ill sell for 
from a shilling to half-a-crown, 
afore the summer’s over!” 

Well, here’s lookin’ at you, Lim- 
erick! 

















AFTER PSYCHOANALYSIS - WHAT? 


By Paut HANLY Furrey, PH.D. 


SYCHOANALYSIS has had its 
vogue. It started out to re- 
form psychology and to solve all 
the persistent enigmas of the hu- 
man personality. More than that, 
its enthusiastic apostles proclaimed 
it as a new philosophy of life, mak- 
ing all religions superflous. In the 
accomplishment of this subject it 
has failed quite patently. What it 
actually did was to give to psychia- 
try a new and extremely suggestive 
technique and to psychology a new 
and extremely suggestive view of 
the unconscious side of mental life. 
These things have been assimilated 
by orthodox psychology. They are 
rich lodes but they are being worked 
largely by men who no longer count 
themselves disciples of Freud, and 
Jung, and Adler. Psychoanalysis 
has made its contribution to the 
current of psychological thought 
and then passed quietly on into the 
limbo of forgotten theories. 

All this is quite patent to the 
reader of recent psychological lit- 
erature. It is also quite evident 
that the place of honor once held 
by psychoanalysis is now occupied 
by behaviorism. The latter is a 
movement which is in many re- 
spects the antithesis of the former. 
Psychoanalysis emphasized mental 
factors in conduct; behaviorism 
emphasizes physical factors. To 
the thorough-going psychoanalyst, 
man was almost pure mind; to the 
behaviorist he is almost pure body. 

Behaviorism made its début in a 
lecture by Dr. John B. Watson be- 
fore the Department of Psychology 
of Yale University in 1908. In its 


inspiration it was a spirited protest 
against the over-emphasis of con- 
sciousness in the psychological lit- 
erature of that day. Psychologists 
felt under an obligation to explain 
everything in terms of conscious- 
ness. The process of learning must 
be accompanied by a “learning con- 
sciousness.” The process of rea- 
soning must be accompanied by a 
“reasoning consciousness.” And so 
on through endless intricacies and 
subtleties until the psychologist lost 
himself in a maze of his own mak- 
ing. 

Now Dr. Watson was fresh from 
the animal psychology laboratory. 
He had been powerfully stimulated 
by the work of Lloyd Morgan and 
Thorndike. He noticed the differ- 
ence between the methods of the 
workers in the field of animal psy- 
chology and the workers in the 
field of human psychology. The 
former used clean-cut scientific 
methods. The latter were fast los- 
ing themselves in a fog of vapid 
theory. It occurred to him that it 
might be feasible to apply the meth- 
ods of animal psychology to the hu- 
man subject. By doing so it would 
be possible to eliminate almost 
wholly the usual dependence on 
consciousness. 

Animal psychologists, for in- 
stance, have found that a normal 
barnyard fowl can distinguish be- 
tween red and green. Naturally the 
experimenter did not make this dis- 
covery by asking the hen in ques- 
tion what she saw. He did it by 
finding that it was possible to teach 
the gallinaceous subject of his ex- 
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periment to go to a plaster surface 
when it was illuminated with red 
light and to avoid the same surface 
when it was illuminated with green 
light of equal brightness. The point 
is that such methods made it pos- 
sible to learn something about the 
psychology of animals without ever 
once raising the question of what 
the animal was thinking about. It 
makes no difference what the hen 
thinks of red and green, what they 
look like to her. The fact remains 
that she can be taught to distin- 
guish between them and that is that. 

Might it not be possible, Dr. Wat- 
son asked himself, to use similar 
methods in human psychology and 
thus to rid one’s self once and for 
all of the troublesome concept of 
consciousness which was introduc- 
ing so much confusion into the sci- 
ence of psychology? Dr. Watson’s 
answer was a bold affirmative. He 
manfully burned his bridges behind 
him and set out to found a psychol- 
ogy without consciousness. 

It was impossible, however, to 
avoid feeling that the dismissal of 
consciousness left a somewhat con- 
spicuous void in the scheme of 
things. Naive persons still felt that 
consciousness played a rather im- 
portant part in their daily lives. 
The business man who had just de- 
cided to invest in some bonds felt 
that his action was the result of a 
course of reasoning and reasoning 
implied consciousness. To such 
persons it still seemed as if con- 
sciousness played a part in their 
lives and they became uneasy 
when Dr. Watson thus summarily 
banished it to the exterior dark- 
ness. 

But Dr. Watson was ready with 
the answer. A Russian psycholo- 


gist named Pavlov had called at- 
tention to a phenomenon called the 
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conditioned reflex. In the best 
known of Pavlov’s experiments he 
studied the flow of saliva in the 
mouth of a dog. He presented food 
to the dog and each time he pre- 
sented it he also rang a bell. And 
each time he presented the food he 
noted a flow of saliva. Now came 
the crux of the experiment. He 
rang the bell without presenting the 
food and unexpectedly the same 
flow of saliva occurred. When the 
sight of food calls forth the flow of 
saliva it is the ordinary salivary re- 
flex. But when the ringing of the 
bell called forth the same response 
it was an instance of what became 
known as a conditioned salivary re- 
flex. In the same way it was found 
possible to condition various other 
reflexes. A human subject, for in- 
stance, places his hand on two 
metal electrodes. The experiment- 
er gives the subject a number of 
electric shocks and at the time of 
each shock lights an electric light. 
Naturally the subject withdraws his 
hand from the electrodes. This is 
an unconditioned reflex. Now sup- 
pose we light the electric light with- 
out giving an electric shock. The 
subject has so associated the light- 
ing of the light with the electric 
shock that he withdraws his hand 
anyway. This again, is the condi- 
tioned reflex. 

The behaviorists explain all the 
phenomena of human life by a com- 
plicated series of such conditioned 
reflexes. For instance, a hungry 
infant enjoys being fed. In other 
words the process of feeding evokes 
certain pleasurable responses. But 
the mother is associated with the 
process of feeding. Soon the sight 
of the mother calls forth the same 
pleasurable response even when it 
is not feeding time, just as the ring- 
ing of the bell called forth the flow 

















of saliva in the dog’s mouth even 
when food was not actually pre- 
sented. The pleasure of the child 
at the sight of its mother is there- 
fore a conditioned reflex having its 
origin in the association of the 
mother with food. And the love of 
the child for its mother, say the be- 
haviorists, is nothing more nor less 
than a combination of a number of 
such conditioned reflexes which as- 
sociate the mother with pleasur- 
able experience. When the child 
grows older and thinks things over 
it may decide that it likes its moth- 
er for this or that reason; but this 
is beside the point. Conscious re- 
flection is a fallible clue. The con- 
ditioned reflex is the real explana- 
tion. 

Dr. Watson himself showed by 
an interesting experiment that such 
views are not altogether visionary. 
He found that, contrary to certain 
venerable authorities, young babies 
were not afraid of animals. Dogs, 
cats, rats, pigeons—all were ac- 
cepted by the infantile subjects of 
his experiments with perfect equa- 
nimity. There were very few things 
which made the babies show signs 
of fear and among these few things 
the most striking were loud noises 
and withdrawal of support. In the 
experiment referred to, an infant of 
eleven months was given a white rat 
to play with. He showed no signs 
of fear in several days of observa- 
tion. Then one day when the rat 
was brought in and the infant 
reached out to touch it, an iron bar 
was struck with a hammer. The 
loud noise frightened the baby who 
immediately withdrew the hand 
which was about to touch the rat. 
This procedure was repeated sev- 
eral times. Finally the infant 
showed the characteristic signs of 
fear at the presence of the rat even 
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when the noise did not accompany 
the appearance of the rat upon the 
scene. The infant’s fear of loud 
noises had been transferred to the 
rat. The original reflex had become 
conditioned. And the sight of the 
rat was enough to elicit the condi- 
tioned reflex of fear. 

On these facts behaviorists have 
based their whole system of psy- 
chology. Life is only a series of 
conditioned reflexes. Some thor- 
ough-going behaviorists deny that 
consciousness exists at all. All 
agree that if it does exist it plays 
no active réle in mental life. At 
most it is a mere spectator watch- 
ing the interplay of conditioned re- 
flexes. The infant comes into the 
world with a few innate reflexes. 
Allport mentions six classes of “pre- 
potent” reflexes which constitute 
the unacquired endowment of man. 
They are (1) starting and with- 
drawing, (2) rejecting, (3) strug- 
gling, (4) hunger reactions, (5) sen- 
sitive zone reactions, (6) sex reac- 
tions. On this meager foundation 
the conditioned reflex builds the 
whole structure of human person- 
ality. 

In spite of the obvious shortcom- 
ings of the system, modern psy- 
chology is deeply indebted to be- 
haviorism. It marked a healthy re- 
action against uncontrolled theory, 
a commendable back-to-the-labora- 
tory movement. If present-day psy- 
chology is careful about scientific 
standards and proper control of its 
experiments the fact is largely due 
to the influence of behaviorism. It 
has led to less and less theory and 
to more and more experiment. 

And yet even judged by its own 
standards behaviorism cannot make 
a very strong case. Behaviorists 
insist on an appeal to the facts and 
they are deaf to the pleadings of 
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theory. Yet they themselves have 
done a liberal amount of theoriz- 
ing. The central doctrine of be- 
haviorism is the unimportance of 
consciousness in mental life. Is this 
doctrine a fact gleaned from experi- 
ment or is it a mere idle theory? 

Naturally the behaviorists answer 
that it is a fact deduced from ex- 
perimental evidence. They argue 
approximately as follows. All hu- 
man acts are explicable in terms of 
the conditioned reflex. But the con- 
ditioned reflex does not involve con- 
sciousness. Therefore all human 
acts are explicable without the con- 
cept of consciousness. 

Let us pass over the first state- 
ment and concentrate on the sec- 
ond. Is it quite certain that the 
conditioned reflex does not involve 
consciousness? In other words is 
it a true reflex at all? Or is ita 
conscious choice, so that we must 
recognize in our mental life at least 
two sorts of acts, one sort per- 
formed automatically without the 
intervention of consciousness and 
another essentially different one in 
which consciousness enters? An 
interesting attempt to answer this 
question was made by Dr. Ignatius 
Hamel working in the psychological 
laboratory of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America.' 

Dr. Hamel’s study was concerned 
with reaction times. A reaction 
time is the time necessary for a sub- 
ject to respond to a stimulus. For 
example, if the subject of an experi- 
ment is told to press a telegraph key 
as soon as he hears the sound of a 
bell, then his reaction time is the 
time which elapses between the 
sounding of the bell and the press- 
ing of the key. 


1A study and analysis of the conditioned re- 
flex. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 27, No. 


1, 1919. 
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Three sorts of reaction times en- 
tered into Dr. Hamel’s study: (1) 
the reaction time of simple reflexes, 
for example, of the knee-jerk re- 
flex or the pupillary reflex, (2) the 
reaction time of conscious discrim- 
ination, (3) the reaction time of the 
so-called conditioned reflex. He 
found that (3) agreed much more 
closely with (2) than with (1). In 
other words, as far as reaction time 
was concerned the “conditioned re- 
flex” bore the earmarks of a con- 
scious discrimination rather than 
of a true reflex. This leads one to 
suspect that in human subjects the 
“conditioned reflex” is a more or 
less conscious choice. Further- 
more the subjects of Dr. Hamel’s 
experiments, of which the present 
writer was one, testified that they 
seemed to themselves to be choos- 
ing consciously and not to be acting 
reflexly. So both by objective 
measurement and by subjective tes- 
timony the “conditioned reflex” ap- 
pears probably not to be a reflex 
at all. To say the least the experi- 
mental foundation of behaviorism 
seems to be a bit shaky. 

Dr. Hamel’s experiments are in- 
teresting and significant because 
they attack behaviorism on behavy- 
iorism’s own ground. The theory 
is thus, so to speak, hoist with its 
own petar. But it would perhaps 
be easier and just as convincing to 
criticize the movement on philo- 
sophical grounds. Solvitur ambu- 
lando. The most convincing argu- 
ment against the behavioristic de- 
nial of consciousness is that a per- 
son can be conscious of that denial. 

Behaviorism represents a_ star- 
tling inversion of the facts. The 
one ineluctable datum of psychol- 
ogy is consciousness. To prove 
that the external world exists is a 
task requiring some effort on the 




















part of the philosophers. But the 
fact that you or I exist as a con- 
scious mind is a fact that you or I 
cannot deny without being ridicu- 
lous. One may doubt the testimony 
of one’s senses. One may doubt 
that somebody else exists. And in 
all these cases there is at least room 
for argument. But to deny that 
one’s own consciousness exists and 
to talk glibly at the same time about 
an external world which is known 
to one only through that same con- 
sciousness is certainly a little ab- 
surd. It is as though a man read- 
ing from a printed page should be- 
lieve. what he learned from his 
reading and still deny the existence 
of the printed page itself. And yet 
Dr. Watson himself says, “If be- 
haviorism is ever to stand for any- 
thing (even a distinct method), it 
must make a clean break with the 
whole concept of consciousness.” 
Conservative people used to be 
shocked at the idea of a psychology 
without a soul. Behaviorism goes 
one better than that. It is a psy- 


chology without a mind. 
Of course it is only fair to say 
that these extreme views are the 
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views of only a few. The average 
psychologist sees the absurdity of 
such a theory quite as clearly as any 
one else. He realizes that the be- 
havioristic denial of consciousness 
is a protest against the over-empha- 
sis of uncontrolled introspection 
which once held sway. And in so 
far as it is a protest, it is a healthy 
sign. Psychology has the difficult 
task of explaining the nature of 
man, part clay and part spirit. It 
is difficult to reconcile the two and 
sometimes psychology will over- 
emphasize the one or the other. In 
the meanwhile it is profitable to re- 
call the Scholastic view of man in 
which body and spirit are closely 
united as matter and form. Not 
that Scholastic philosophy explains 
the nature of man. That would be 
to claim too much. But if Scholas- 
ticism does not explain the mystery 
of man’s nature, it at least shows 
definitely where the mystery is. 
And although Scholasticism as such 
can add no experimental facts it can 
provide the psychologist with a safe 
guide in interpreting the theoretical 
implications which his experimen- 
tal data provide. 











DEAR JESTER. 


By Erin SAMSON. 


RS. SIBLEY WELLS was the 
descendant of an English 
martyr. Neither the Church nor 
Society has proscribed the form of 
etiquette to be adopted by the 
descendants of martyrs, but Mrs. 
Sibley Wells had very definite views 
on the subject. She lived, as it 
were, in the sanguinary shadow of 
her beatified ancestor and made her 
days a ritual to his memory. When 
her relatives and friends stayed 
with her, they were almost driven 
to dislike the mild and kindly 
Elizabethan, who, having effected 
the escape of six priests to France, 
was arrested one morning in his 
garden as he picked early straw- 
berries. 

To visit her was more in the na- 
ture of a spiritual retreat than a 
holiday. She counted the empty 
seats at seven o’clock Mass and 
withered with one glance the unfor- 
tunate mortal who overslept and 
was late for breakfast. Conversa- 
tion on worldly subjects was dis- 
countenanced although charitable 
criticism of frivolous youth and 
modern laxity was occasionally 
permitted. Of course Mrs. Sibley 
Wells laid down no rules for her 
guests, but her tacit disapproval of 
certain topics sufficed to banish 
them. Cousin Mary would not at- 
tempt a second reference to the 
Charleston after the piercing sad- 
ness of Mrs. Wells’s gaze and her 
remark : 

“I am not interested in modern 
dancing, Mary. I have no time for 
such things.” 

Nor would her brother-in-law 


Tom ever mention again the Derby 
in her presence, once he knew that 
she considered racing vicious and 
indeed a theft of money that could 
be devoted to worthy causes. But 
then Tom ceased to discuss the 
races in her presence because he 
ceased to stay with her. And so it 
was with most of her friends. The 
final straw that alienated them was 
her insistence on evening prayers, 
which were recited at an early hour 
on account of the servants and in- 
variably disturbed the men in the 
midst of their cigars and their game 
of billiards. 

Mrs. Sibley Wells read the prayers 
with somber gravity and painful 
pauses when some one coughed or 
creaked his shoes. People who had 
been through the ordeal together 
were friends thereafter for life. 
When they met, years later, they 
would recall, mock fearfully, “the 
time she said ‘constutited author- 
ities’ and a new maid laughed. I 
was as frightened as a kid at 
school.”—“Rather, and I wonder if 
the gardener still goes to sleep and 
wakes up like an alarm clock in 
time to shout ‘Amen’?” 

As time passed, Mrs. Sibley 
Wells’s pious solitude grew more 
complete. She rarely left home ex- 
cept to visit the sick-poor and con- 
sult her spiritual director. Twice a 
year she went up to London to shop 
and see her banker. 

On a delightfully springish day 
she ended her shopping-round at 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
where she hoped to find a quiet, un- 
painted statue of the Little Flower. 

















As she looked about her, she no- 
ticed a St. Joseph that was exactly 
like one which she had owned 
years ago. How she loved that 
statue! It was the one before 
which she had prayed as a girl and 
which she had taken with her to 
her husband’s home. Suddenly she 
was reliving the painful moment of 
its destruction. She had been walk- 
ing in the garden when she heard 
the crash. Hastening into the chap- 
el she saw her godson William 
standing over the débris of plaster. 
He was a most unruly and difficult 
child, and when he explained that 
he only wanted to see if the Infant 
Jesus were ticklish, she washed her 
hands of him on the spot. The next 
day he was sent home to his mother, 
and never again did Mrs. Sibley 
Wells resume the office of interested 
godmother. She continued to pray 
for William’s soul, but she refused 
to look upon his mischievous face 
and his squirming, restless body. 

But now in the warm gold light 
of late afternoon her interest in her 
godson revived. What sort of man 
had he become? She knew that he 
was a schoolmaster, so surely he 
must have changed for the better. 
Should she ask him down during 
the summer? He was not well off 
and might be glad of the invitation. 
Yes, it would be interesting though 
perhaps distressing to see his evolu- 
tion. 

William accepted the invitation 
on condition that he could bring 
his dog, who saw little of him dur- 
ing the term and who loved a holi- 
day in the country. His letter rath- 
er worried Mrs. Wells; it was hard- 
ly couched in the epistolary tone of 
a dignified schoolmaster. His ar- 
rival confirmed her _ suspicions. 


She stood at the top of the stairs as 
he entered the hall and observed 
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with dismay his loose tweeds, his 
casual manner and the effervescent 
animal that followed him, sniffing 
the air with adventurous curiosity. 

She forced herself to a hospitable 
welcome which consisted of an out- 
stretched hand and the remark, 
“How-do-you-do, William? It is a 
long time—I hope your mother is 
well?” 

William grinned. “Yes, it’s a 
long time since I broke St. Joseph. 
Mum’s all right. It is nice to be 
here again. I say, you haven’t 
changed—Aunt Kit—may I still? 
I’ve been growing up and disgust- 
ingly old, but you’ve remained 
young and—” 

Mrs. Wells touched her light 
brown hair, which was not wholly 
the result of Nature’s leniency and 
smiled. “Do you think so? Per- 
haps it is because I lead such a re- 
tired life. You won’t mind, I hope, 
William, our quiet way of living. 
There’s the river and the car.” 

“No fear, I’m never bored in the 
country. By the way, please call 
me Bill. As a matter of fact I usu- 
ally make things lively wherever I 
am.” 

The good lady’s heart sank at the 
words which she believed undoubt- 
edly true, but she renewed her smile 
and prepared to accept an addition- 
al small cross. When the guest was 
settled in his room she hurried to 
the chapel, her retreat not only for 
prayer but for reflection. 

It was indeed her soul’s house. 
The color and furnishings had been 
chosen by her with infinite care. 
Nothing jarred, there was a femi- 
nine grace and tranquillity, which 
rather intimidated strange priests 
entering to say Mass. The walls were 
unblemished gray, the carpet deep 
blue. Thin silk curtains allowed 
only a gentle diffused light to enter. 
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The candlesticks and lamp were 
silver—solid of course—and the im- 
ages of Our Lady, the Sacred Heart 
and St. Joseph were carved in Car- 
rara marble. On the right hung 
the portrait of the Blessed Martyr 
against a background of red. Be- 
low it reposed an ebony crucifix on 
a crimson cushion, and at either 
side two long tapers burned inces- 
santly. 

Mrs. Wells knelt on her prie-dieu 
and bowed her head. The stillness 
surrounded her like an invisible 
sea. She could listen to silence as 
to beautiful music. Thank heav- 
ens, the peace had not yet been dis- 
turbed. Fervently she prayed that 
it would remain here at least, in her 
sanctuary, although youth’s inva- 
sion might upset the rest of the 
house. And would the Blessed Mar- 
tyr forgive the intrusion! 

Dinner that night was the occa- 
sion of a searching questionnaire 
for Bill, escaped schoolmaster. His 
answers, however, were amused or 
off the point. His godmother’s 
companion, Miss Trimble, was quite 
red in the face from her efforts to 
repress laughter and swallow food 
simultaneously. 

“Do you like your work, Wil- 
liam?” Mrs. Wells began over the 
soup. 

“No—who likes to work? But I 
like the boys awfully when they’re 
not in the class-room.” 

“Oh, yes? I’m rather surprised 
that you would have chosen such a 
profession. You hardly seem suffi- 
ciently dignified—and you are rath- 
er young.” Mrs. Wells prided her- 
self on her frankness. 

But her guest was cheerfully un- 
disturbed. “I agree with you! But 
I get along with the boys so they 
keep me. The hard thing, you 
know,” he turned to Miss Trimble, 
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“is to punish kids when you’d do 
the same thing yourself. Now who 
wouldn’t cut class to bathe on a 
warm afternoon when the riv- 
er’s cool and green and empty? 
Wouldn’t you?” 

Miss Trimble was confused. It 
had been many years since she en- 
tered water uncircumscribed by a 
porcelain tub. “I really don’t 
know,” she replied helplessly, but 
Bill was laughing, unchecked by 
her embarrassment. He explained 
that he was thinking of the occa- 
sion on which his clothes had been 
stolen off the bank, and he had 
walked home in a leafy screen of his 
own invention. Rather clever idea: 
you bound branches together with 
smaller pliant ones and you stuck 
leaves in between them. 

Mrs. Wells cleared her throat and 
interrupted the description. “When 
you were born William I hoped you 
would become a priest. We prayed 
very hard for your vocation. Did 
you ever consider it?” 

Bill looked astonished. “I? Lord, 


no! No one ever suggested it to 
me. I wasn’t pi and not even in- 
telligent. But John, my brother 


John, wants to be one.” 

Mrs. Wells was happy for the 
first time that day. She felt that 
her prayers for William had not 
been entirely wasted if his brother 
had been blessed with a vocation. 
She must write to the boy. How 
she would have preferred having 
him for a godson! 

Poor Bill, unaware of the defec- 
tion, continued his happy-go-lucky 
monologue. From motor cycles he 
skipped to Walter de la Mare’s po- 
etry, and then attempted serious 
conversation by wondering what 
was the next thing the Bolshies 
would do. 

It was inevitable that he should 
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blunder over the ceremony of night 
prayers. He was wandering in the 
garden accompanied by his dog, 
Zip, when he was notified that Mrs. 
Wells awaited the household in 
the chapel. Bill said “Right-o” 
pleasantly and continued to sniff 
the thick scent of roses and watch 
clouds veil and unveil the moon. 
After a moment he sauntered to- 
wards the chapel and entered, Zip 
between his legs. The room was 
dark except for dim circles of light 
arching the tips of the Martyr’s can- 
dies. Out of the gloom came the 
low distinct voice of his hostess. 

“Give us this day our daily 
bread—” 

Bill hesitated in the aisle and hav- 
ing discerned an empty pew ad- 
vanced cautiously, but he was un- 
familiar with the wooden projec- 
tion at its end and stumbled, mut- 
tering an audible, “dash!” The 
prayer stopped abruptly. Uncom- 
fortable silence attended the young 
man as he knelt down. And then 
Zip, unconscious of atmospheres, 
barked as one of the maids rattled 
her beads against the back of a pew. 

In solemn tones that trembled 
slightly with outraged dignity Mrs. 
Wells commanded that the animal 
be removed. Once more Bill stum- 
bled against the pew, and, one hand 
on Zip’s collar, fumbled for the 
door. He did not reénter that night, 
but sat on the doorstep from where 
he could hear the words march 
across the chapel, even and majestic 
like a procession of abbots. 

The next day he was very hum- 
ble and, as they motored about the 
country, he sat quietly beside his 
godmother without once asking to 
drive and without once attempting 
to deflect the conversation from 
holy ground. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to de- 
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scribe at length the various inci- 
dents which enlivened Bill’s stay at 
Sibley House. They would not be 
exciting fare for the modern reader 
although Mrs. Wells found them 
cause for sleepless nights. Miss 
Trimble and the servants were in 
future years to look back upon that 
summer as a rosy interlude “when 
things happened.” 

It seemed impossible that out of 
pure goodness of heart Bill could 
devise such subtle tortures for his 
holy godmother. On one occasion 
the rack took the form of a surprise 
party to which he invited ten small 
boys from the village and provided 
ginger beer, lemon squash, ginger 
bread and chocolates, purchased at 
his own expense. When the re- 
freshments had been laid out in 
the garden and the ten boys drawn 
up at attention he fetched Mrs. 
Wells, a mysterious smile illuminat- 
ing his features. Her armchair 
had been set out as the throne from 
which she was to view the proceed- 
ings. The servants stood at the 
windows, frozen images of aston- 
ishment. 

There were games and singing 
and special exhibits such as Bill 
walking on his hands and juggling 
plates, which were fortunately pa- 
per and did not break when he 
made a slight error. After the boys 
had let forth a few cheers to make 
sure they were having a jolly time, 
Bill called for a speech from the 
Queen, but she, poor dear, was busy 
praying that the tall child with red 
hair would not jump again on the 
gladiola bed. Realizing suddenly 
that the painful event was at an end 
she stood up and leant heavily on 
Miss Trimble’s arm. 

“Aren’t you going to say any- 
thing?” pleaded the host. “We hope 
you had a nice time.” 
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Mrs. Wells answered as one hu- 
mors a dangerous madman. “Oh, 
yes, very nice, thank you. Good-by. 
Ah, come, Miss Trimble.” 

No one believed that she would 
allow William to stay on after such 
an escapade. She had indeed come 
to the conclusion, in consultation 
with her heavenly advisors, that she 
could ask him to shorten his visit 
without breaking the laws of char- 
ity and hospitality, for in all truth- 
fulness she was in urgent need of 
rest. 

That night, however, as they 
came out of the chapel, a rather 
quiet William took her arm and 
said that he was afraid she had not 
liked the party. He acknowledged 
that it was the sort of thing boys 
liked better than ladies. Through 
the open doors of the chapel they 
could hear Miss Trimble practicing 
a hymn on the organ. After the 
recent shower there was a warm 
smell of earth in the air and the 
stars were low and soft, almost like 
lamps hung from a ceiling. Was 
Mrs. Sibley Wells growing old that 
she should be influenced by exter- 
nal circumstances? Or did the 
muscular arm pulling on hers and 
the apologetic voice fumbling for 
the right words weaken the sever- 
ity of her mood? No, she felt 
drawn towards something invisible 
and elusive that was a part of Wil- 
liam and which could not be easily 
defined as kindliness, goodness or 
well-meaningness. 

She patted his arm and tried to 
speak lightly. “It was a novel 
form of entertainment I admit, but 
the children seemed to enjoy it.” 

As time passed Mrs. Wells and 
her household grew accustomed to 
William and his varying degrees of 
respectability. For instance, there 
was the William who had forgotten 
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his towel when he went swimming 
and returned shaking off water 
drops from under his dressing gown 
as he tore up the back stairs. There 
was the William who borrowed mo- 
tor bikes and enlivened afternoon 
tea by limping in with torn trou- 
sers and a complicated story of how 
the accident happened and of how 
it could not have been averted ex- 
cept for his medal of St. Christo- 
pher, which he lost the week before. 

Mrs. Wells had definitely offered 
up the loss of her religious peace for 
the length of his visit. Each morn- 
ing at Mass she spent the first ten 
minutes listening for her godson’s 
resonant footsteps. He possessed 
the happy faculty of arriving in- 
variably at the Offertory so that he 
could not be accused of being late. 
Sometimes he was at the door when 
the priest was uncovering the chal- 
ice; three long hasty strides and he 
was in his place, unable to resist a 
triumphant smile in the direction of 
his godmother. 

One would have thought that on 
his last evening William would 
have been on his best behavior; at 
any rate his conception of good be- 
havior differed from that of Mrs. 
Wells. After tea she asked him to 
help her arrange the altar flowers 
for the next day. Quite happily 
they stuck tall, top-heavy lilies into 
slim vases, and crowded shell-pink 
roses into low bowls. Then she 
stood at the foot of the altar and 
told him where to place them. A 
little more to the right—no, the 
right—yes, and the roses a bit 
higher, and so on. 

Afterwards they knelt down for 
a moment. Mrs. Sibley Wells was 
content as she had not been since 
his arrival. In time he might be- 
come a good boy. Yes, he was 
right; the lilies looked very well in 


























the gray vase. Blessed Martyr 
make William a good, holy man! 
By accident one of the curtains was 
open and let in the evening sun. 
It made a warm band of light on the 
floor and on the altar steps, which 
was rather beautiful and symbolic, 
she thought. The golden stairs! 
One could almost hear the soft 
wings of angels moving up and 
down. 

Angels’ wings, ha-ha! A sudden 
laugh shattered them away. Mrs. 
Wells’s heart beat fast. What was 
it? Who laughed? The wonderful 
atmosphere was gone. It could not 
have been William. She looked up 
and saw that his shoulders were 
trembling slightly as when some 
one attempts to stifle inappropriate 
merriment. She lowered her eyes, 
ashamed for her godson. To think 
that she had believed him improved 
by his stay at Sibley House! Oh, 
he was still incapable of prayer and 
meditation! True, he was not vi- 
cious or wicked, but he and she did 
not move on the same religious 
plane. He could never be a real 
godson and be united to her by spir- 
itual bonds. 

As they went out she thought it 
well to reprove him gently. “I 
don’t think you’re reverent in 
church, William.” 

The young man seemed puzzled 
and then he laughed. “Oh, it was 
just a little joke.” 

“A joke?” 

“Yes,” Bill stopped and _ his 
cheeks were suddenly rather pink. 
“Um—perhaps you don’t ever tell 
the Lord funny stories, I don’t be- 
lieve people usually do, but as a 
kid I used to wonder if He ever got 
fed up with the usual prayer-book 
prayers and all these loud laments 
and petitions and things. I thought 
He might like to hear an amusing 
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story once in a while. Awfully sil- 
ly and childish idea I know, but I 
got in the habit. And I’m one of 
those people who always laugh at 
their own jokes so that’s why you 
heard me. You know it was really 
funny.” He paused for breath and 
began again. “The joke’s on me. 
I was coming along the lane the 
other night—” 

But Mrs. Sibley Wells lifted her 
handinrestrained reproach. “Please, 
William. You need not explain any 
further. I hardly think Our Lord 
needs to be amused. He wants us 
to come to Him in our pain and our 
sorrow and love. He wants our pe- 
titions and our tears.” 

“And not our laughter?” 
liam’s voice was almost sad. 

“Of course He wants us to be 
happy, but we need not guffaw in 
church.” 

“I suppose you’re right. Did I 
guffaw, ha-ha!” and William took 
the stairs three at a time. 

Mrs. Wells watched him disap- 
pear and shook her head in the 
slow, wise way of elderly ladies. 
She was ready, however, to forgive 
him because he meant well, and 
after all he would be gone soon and 
her chapel would be infolded once 
more in its beautiful peace. 

There was only one other slight 
note of discord in their last eve- 
ning. Mrs. Wells, discussing char- 
ities and missions, learnt that her 
godson did not lay aside any por- 
tion of his income for good works. 
He confessed that most of his offer- 
ings were deposited in St. Anthony’s 
box in gratitude for the finding of 
lost objects or were expended for 
candles to St. Joseph, patron of 
material, including pecuniary, mat- 
ters. 

This betrayal of selfishness, how- 
ever, did not alter Miss Trimble’s 
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affection. Never before had anyone 
taken her aside each day to tell her 
“a funny thing that had happened 
to him or that popped into his head, 
and which he knew she would ap- 
preciate.” In fact, people had usu- 
ally considered her rather dull. 
She returned the rare compliment 
by cherishing William’s bon mots 
faithfully and sentimentally, and 
made him the present of a crocheted 
tie and a hunting print, which had 
belonged to her grandfather. 

That most critical body, the serv- 
ants, were unanimous in their re- 
grets at William’s departure. “Poor 
lamb—he hadn’t had a very gay 
time. Most young chaps wanted 
parties and dances and girls. And 
yet he made the place lively. Lord, 
it was going to be still and stiff 
like a tomb again,” the cook as- 
sured the parlormaid, who quite 
agreed with her. 

By nine o’clock the next morning 
he was gone and with him Zip the 
animated, and the noise of brogues 
on the stairs, whistled tunes min- 
gled with bathtub splashes, motor- 
bikes chugging dangerously near 
the lawns—and laughter in the 
chapel. 

Hardly had the car disappeared 
down the road with Zip’s tongue 
licking the flying air like a red flag 
of farewell, that Mrs. Sibley Wells 
retired to her sanctuary. 

As she knelt down she looked at 
the Blessed Martyr’s faded portrait. 
Her expression was one of com- 
miseration and relief. Ah, once 
more the place was hers. Once 
more she could listen to the silence 
and think grave thoughts as she 
touched the ebony crucifix that re- 
posed on scarlet—Christ’s sorrow, 
martyr’s blood. 

Mrs. Wells closed her eyes and 
waited, waited to hear the peace, to 
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feel her former pleasantly mystic 
emotions. But nothing happened. 
Did William’s restless personality 
linger in the chapel and prevent its 
harmony from returning? For a 
moment she almost fancied that the 
atmosphere was one of sadness and 
emptiness. Had Our Lord and the 
Blessed Martyr really liked his 
jokes? Nonsense! Mrs. Wells 
smiled grimly at her own foolish- 
ness and opened a book of medita- 
tions. Her eyes chanced upon the 
sentence: “It is well in the fullness 
of life to meditate upon the near- 
ness of death.” The sobering re- 
mark brought back her habitually 
serious and reflective frame of 
mind, and she forgot her godson. 

But a few days later she was re- 
minded of William by a letter from 
his mother. 


“People,” she wrote, “sometimes 
misunderstand Bill. They think 
he is very young, foolish and bois- 
terous. So he is, but he is much 
more. He probably did not tell you 
that he teaches in order to help me 
and his brother, although he wanted 
to write. And he spends most of 
his holidays coaching boys so that 
John can finish school decently and 
so forth. I suppose lots of men do 
as much, but I wonder if many of 
them go about it in such a jolly 
way as Bill. 

“When I hear him whistling as 
he goes upstairs to correct papers 
or even chuckling in church over 
the sermon, I think of Francis 
Thompson’s lines to Thomas More 
—though Bill resembles the schol- 
ar-saint in only this particular: 


“* ‘Ah, happy Fool of Christ, unawed 
By familiar sanctities, 
You served your Lord at holy 
ease! 





















Dear Jester in the Courts of 
God—’ 


“It is silly of me to say all this, 
but when Bill told me about his 
adventures at Sibley House I was 
afraid he had given himself a ter- 
rible character. I hope you are 
well,” etc. 


Mrs. Wells folded the letter slow- 
ly. She was the sort of person who 
did not care for Thompson’s poetry, 
although she approved of his mani- 
fest Catholicism. He was too dar- 
ing and extravagant in his meta- 
phors and descriptions. But the 
lines did seem rather appropriate 
for William. No, she would never 
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have believed that he led such an 
unselfish life. Perhaps she could 
do something for him. 

Mrs. Sibley Wells in the chapel 
that evening opened the silk cur- 
tains to let in the sunset. She 
looked at the lighted stairs and 
thought of Paradise. For the first 
time she pictured not only white an- 
gels with grave and noble faces; 
among them was a jester in bright 
motley and cap and bells. Stringed 
music made gentle sounds before 
the throne, seraphic voices sang 
softly, but now and then the jester 
laughed rather noisily, and each 
time the King asked the musicians 
to stop so that He could listen to the 
laughter. 





EVENING. 


(From a sick bed in an upper room.) 


By Sytvia V. ORME BRIDGE. 


THE tree tops sigh and sway and bend 
They whisper secrets without end; 
I wonder, wonder what they say, 
And maybe I shall know some day. 


And like a pageant, crimson-drest, 

The stately clouds are sweeping West— 
I wonder, wonder where they go, 

And maybe some day I shall know. 


Some day by that emblazoned street, 
My soul the Evening Star shall greet, 
And pass beyond that sunset gate, 


Where all I love and long for, wait. 
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By Sister Mary CuHar.es, S.S.N.D. 


E eighteenth century has been 

styled “the flowering time of 
modern music.”  Bach’s monu- 
mental work, the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” exemplifying the prin- 
ciple of equal temperament, made 
possible the extraordinary develop- 
ment of modern harmony. His 
thorough revision of the methods 
of clavier playing and the inven- 
tion of a new system of scale finger- 
ing, opened the way to the brilliant 
execution of passage work, which 
was thereafter so highly cultivated. 
Bach’s fugues, though written in the 
old polyphonic form, gave an im- 
petus to the development of the 
harmonic, or monophonic style of 
composition, which was then in its 
infancy. 

The eighteenth century also 
marked the beginning of great im- 
provements made upon the instru- 
ments which were the forerunners 
of the modern piano. In 1711 Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofori, a harpsichord 
maker of Tuscany, invented the 
pianoforte. This was improved 
upon by various experimenters, un- 
til it gained in compass, brilliancy, 
and sustaining power to such a 
degree as to make it equal to the 
various demands made upon it. 
Through constantly increasing pop- 
ularity it gradually became a veri- 
table household necessity, alike 
within the reach of rich and poor. 

The innovations of Bach and the 
invention of the pianoforte paved 
the way for the sonatas, concertos, 
chamber music, and symphonies of 
Hayden, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


These masters shed luster on their 


age by their brilliant achievements. 
At the same time there appeared a 
number of lesser lights upon the 
musical horizon, whose names are 
now scarcely mentioned in the his- 
tory of music. One of these is the 
Abbé Vogler, who has _ perhaps 
been saved from entire oblivion by 
Browning’s greatest music poem, 
“Abt Vogler.” Strange it is, indeed, 
that a man who was such a pic- 
turesque figure in his own day, who 
courted and won the favor of 
princes, and who was at one time 
lauded to the skies for his great 
genius, should have made no last- 
ing impression on the music of his 
age. 

George Joseph, usually known as 
Abbé, or Abt Vogler, was born at 
Wirzburg, Bavaria, June 15, 1749. 
His father, a musician and violin 
maker, encouraged the musical tal- 
ent which the boy displayed at an 
early age. So rapid was the lad’s 
progress that at the age of ten he 
played the organ well, and had 
acquired a fair command of the 
harpsichord. He practiced so zeal- 
ously all night long that no one 
would lodge in the rooms below. At 
the age of sixteen he was a skilled 
organist, and became noted for his 
contrapuntal preludes and improvi- 
sations, which were then considered 
the supreme test of an organist’s 
ability. 

He attended the Jesuit’s school 
in his native town, and pursued his 
higher studies at Bamberg, and lat- 
er at Mannheim. He also studied 
counterpoint with Padre Valotti, at 
Padua, and harmony and composi- 














tion with Padre Martini. His in- 
tercourse with these various reli- 
gious probably helped to foster the 
boy’s inclination to the priesthood. 
Having completed his theological 
studies he was ordained priest at 
Rome at the age of twenty-four. 
Honors were now heaped upon him, 
for he was made Apostolic Protono- 
tary and chamberlain to the Pope, 
Knight of the Golden Spur, and a 
member of the Academy of the Ar- 
cadians. 

The urge of music was strong 
within him, and in 1775 he returned 
to Mannheim, where he had pre- 
viously studied, and opened a music 
school. Here he also published sev- 
eral of his works, and invented a 
new system of fingering for the 
harpsichord. The young Abbé was 
bubbling over with new theories 
pertaining to the teaching of com- 
position and singing. His boast 
that he could make a composer in 
three weeks, and a singer in six 
months, naturally aroused the re- 
sentment of painstaking teachers 
and musicians, accustomed to the 
tedious and thorough methods in 
vogue at the time. Mozart disliked 
Vogler to the point of hatred. He 
sneered at his theories and called 
him a charlatan and a humbug. 
This harsh verdict was not, how- 
ever, fully deserved, although the 
fact remains that some of Vogler’s 
eccentricities were scarcely endur- 
able. Yet, in spite of all opposition, 
his school prospered, and he turned 
out several able musicians. 

Vogler next turned his attention 
to a change in organ construction, 
by simplifying the mechanism, in- 
troducing free-reeds in the place of 
ordinary reed-stops, and substitut- 
ing unisonous stops for the “mix- 
tures” then in vogue. His rage for 


reform almost verged on madness, 
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and although many of his schemes 
proved to be impracticable, he num- 
bered among his disciples many of 
the greatest geniuses of his day. 
In 1777 an organ built after his de- 
sign was opened at Frankfort. His 
fame now spread far and wide. 
The Elector at Mannheim desired to 
have the distinguished musician at 
his court and appointed him chap- 
lain and kapellmeister. In 1779 
Vogler followed his patron to Mu- 
nich. Here he published several 
operas and other works, but dissat- 
isfied with the reception accorded 
his compositions, he set out on a 
tour of wanderings, traveling over 
Spain, Greece, Armenia, Asia, and 
Africa, in search of folk-songs and 
national melodies. 

The King of Sweden offered Vog- 
ler the position of kapellmeister in 
1786, which he accepted. Here he 
founded another music school, and 
invented the orchestrion on which 
he is presumed to play in Brown- 
ing’s poem. This was a compact 
organ with four keyboards of five 
octaves each, a pedal-board of thir- 
ty-six keys and a complete swell. 
One authority asserts that organ 
pedals were unknown in England 
until 1790, when Vogler brought 
his instrument to London. This, 
however, has been disproved. It is 
nevertheless certain that the Abbé’s 
playing attracted wide attention. 
His concerts won for him a com- 
mission to build an organ for the 
Pantheon in London. Here he gave 
various performances, the last of 
which netted 1,200 pounds sterling. 

Although nominally retaining his 
position at Stockholm until 1799, 
he spent much of his time visiting 
different countries, establishing mu- 
sic schools, publishing musical 
works, and giving concerts. After 
his great success in England Vog- 
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organ with four keyboards of five 
octaves each, a pedal-board of thir- 
ty-six keys and a complete swell. 
One authority asserts that organ 
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playing attracted wide attention. 
His concerts won for him a com- 
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ler returned to Germany, where he 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 
The news of his late triumphs had 
reached the Fatherland, and he now 
began to be held in honor in his 
own country. He was presented 
with the “wine of honor” reserved 
for sovereigns. In 1807 he was re- 
quested to take the position of 
kapellmeister to the Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. The music _ school 
which he established at this place 
was attended by Gansbacher, Web- 
er, and Meyerbeer. The first of 
these had already studied with him 
at Vienna. Weber was also one of 
his former pupils, and had come to 
seek the aid of his old master by 
way of advice rather than instruc- 
tion. A fugue which Meyerbeer 
presented to him was severely criti- 
cized, though the master saw in it 
so much undeveloped talent that he 
invited the composer to become his 
pupil. These three young students 
were strongly attached to their 
master, and their admiration for 
him amounted almost to hero- 
worship. 

At Darmstadt, Vogler enjoyed 
many hours and privileges. He re- 
ceived a salary of three thousand 
florins a year, free residence, dinner 
and supper daily from the duke’s 
kitchen, four wax candles per day 
and all the firewood he wished. 
Among other titles conferred on 
him was that of the Order of Merit 
of the First Class. His restless 
spirit still at times indulged in wan- 
derings. Yet, he continued his 
strenuous labors, genial and pleas- 
ant to the last. He died suddenly 
of apoplexy at Darmstadt, May 6, 
1814, and was sincerely mourned by 
many friends and former pupils. 

From Grove’s Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians we glean the fol- 
lowing: 
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“It was as an organist and theo- 
rist that Vogler made the most stir. 
It would be difficult to find a town 
in central Europe in which he had 
not performed on the organ. He 
could stretch two octaves with 
ease, and practice turned this nat- 
ural advantage to such good use 
that he was indisputably the first 
organist of his age. His extempore 
playing never failed to make an im- 
pression, and in the elevated fugal 
style he surpassed all rivals. He 
had many remarkable pupils, and 
as a teacher of singing he was in 
great demand.” 


The following sketch of Abt Vog- 
ler is from Dr. J. H. Mee, a noted 
musical critic: 


“Vogler was short in stature, and 
in later years became corpulent. 
His arms were of great length, his 
hands enormous. His _ singular 
character was strongly tinged with 
vanity, and was not without a touch 
of arrogance. He delighted to ar- 
ray himself in his purple stockings, 
and gold buckles, with his black ec- 
clesiastical mantle, and the great 
cross of the Order of Merit given 
him by the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
He would take his prayer book [evi- 
dently his breviary] with him into 
society, and often kept visitors 
waiting until he finished his devo- 
tions. Beneath this quaint exterior 
lay remarkable mental gifts, a great 
insight into character, and a power- 
ful memory. Nor were his egotism 
and affectation without counter- 
balancing excellences. He was al- 
ways anxious to avoid a quarrel, 
ready to acknowledge the merits 
of his brother artists and to defend 
them, even if they had opposed him, 
if their music was good. The civil- 
ity he showed to Mozart is a marked 

















contrast to Mozart’s behavior to- 
ward him.” 


Vogler evidently did excellent 
service, yet his incessant attacks 
upon the pedantic methods in 
vogue at the time, both as regards 
musical instruction and systems of 
harmony, as well as the old style of 
organ-building, were often extrava- 
gant and untrue. He even made a 
statement to the effect that “Bach 
did not know what a chorale was.” 
As a composer he strove to retain 
the simple and severe beauty of the 
old church music, and yet to en- 
rich it with all the wealth of har- 
mony at his command. Among 
Vogler’s numerous works are op- 
eras, Masses, motets, hymns, sona- 
tas, concertos, and no less than 
twenty-five theoretical works on 
music. His “Missa Pastoricia,” ar- 
ranged for orchestra and organ, was 
performed for years at the Hofka- 
pelle in Vienna. 


Browning’s special object in writ- 
ing the poem which has immortal- 
ized this remarkable man, seems to 
have been to emphasize the fleeting 
nature of music as compared with 
the other arts; to show, moreover, 
that it reveals more directly than 
painting, poetry, or sculpture the 
mutable and evanescent moods of 
the artist, and that it brings them 
home to us without substantial em- 
bodiment. To imbibe the subtle in- 
fluence of music requires a recep- 
tive soul and a clear intelligence, for 
it is the most incorporeal of all the 
arts. But only when our souls are 
attuned to the super-sensuous and 
spiritual will the highest forms of 
this art afford us intellectual pleas- 
ure. 

In the poem, Browning repre- 
sents Abt Vogler, the renowned ex- 
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temporizer, as having just com- 
pleted his performance on the in- 
strument of his own invention. His 
mind has been impressed by the 
wonderful and mysterious imagery 
which the sounds have produced. 
His heart is still heaving with the 
emotion which great artists experi- 
ence under the spell of inspiration. 
He has had a glimpse of the heav- 
enly world created by the touch of 
his fingers on the keys. But alas, 
the bright vision has vanished. 
The palace of sweet sounds, which 
he had reared seemed to him like 
one that armies of angels or legions 
of demons might have erected for 
Solomon, who held sovereignty over 
the spirits, and lordship over the 
powers of nature, even as the musi- 
cian reigns supreme in the realm of 
his art. 
Deep in his heart was the wish 
that this structure of music, this 
creation of his fertile brain, so real 
to his vivid imagination, somewhere, 
somehow, might be permanent. Such 
a thing of beauty should not be lost. 
Evil alone perishes, good is perma- 
nent. Shall this palace, more beau- 
tiful than that which Solomon reared 
for the Great Jehovah, vanish like 
a dream? It cannot be, it must not 
be. This music that has opened to 
him the portals of heaven, and has 
lifted the veil of the future, must 
be recalled. But vainly does the 
musician endeavor to stay the flight 
of sound. He cannot give perma- 
nence to his performance, however 
beautiful and entrancing it may be. 
The Abbé had seen the “slaves of 
sound,” conjured up by his magic 
touch, lay the foundations of his 
fairy palace deep below the earth. 
He gazed with admiration as its 
transparent walls soared to the sky, 
and angel fingers tipped the sum- 
mits with meteoric fire. In his state 




















of ecstasy he felt the spiritual as- 
serting its power over the material, 
raising the soul to heaven, and gay- 
ly bringing heaven to earth by the 
harmony of exquisite music. The 
great dead floated in vision before 
him, and new births of life and 
splendor united the present, past, 
and future. But this vision also 
disappeared with the sounds which 
evoked it. Truly, the harmonies, 
the combinations of tones are mys- 
teries and must remain mysteries, 
even for the musician himself. 
Had he painted a magnificent pic- 
ture, or written in immortal verse, 
the result of his genius could have 
been handed down to posterity. 
“But that which traces out of three 
notes of music not a fourth sound, 
but a star, is the finger of God, the 
flash of His omnipotent Will, which 
is subservient to no law, and fol- 
lows its own behests.” 

Finding that his beautiful palace 
has disappeared, the musician turns 
to God, the ineffable Name, the In- 
spirer, Who is ever the same, Who 
wills that no good shall be lost, that 
what was shall live as before. In 
this world we see but darkly, as 
through a glass, but in the eternal 
palace of Heaven we shall find a 
“perfect round” of which we can 
here discover nothing but the “bro- 
ken arcs.” 

In this poem Browning states 
what he considers the climax of 
philosophical truth—his faith in the 
existence of a home of pure ideals, 
where all we have willed or hoped 
or dreamed of good shall exist, not 
in semblance, but in reality. Why 
should the musician regret that he 
cannot remember the music com- 
posed in a moment of inspiration? 
Though it may be forgotten by him 
who created it, and by those who 
heard, it is nevertheless eternal, be- 
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cause inspired by God. The har- 
mony of a few measures of earth- 
ly music suggests the eternal har- 
mony of Him Who is constantly 
shedding rays of goodness over our 
pathway. The musician and the 
bard send up their feeble aspirations 
after the beautiful and true, and 
these are stored in the heavenly 
treasury. 

Browning’s favorite doctrine of 
success through failure also finds 
expression in this poem: 


“And what is our failure here but 
a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days?” 


The sorrow, the pain, and the fail- 
ure which we too often meet, are 
but pledges that we shall at last 
find our ideals complete in the life 
to come. Success after a long pe- 
riod of patient waiting is doubly 
welcome, just as the music after a 
prolonged pause gains immeasur- 
ably in effect. Discord rushes in so 
that harmony might bring relief; 
for without discord how should we 
learn to value harmony? 


“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt 
is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his 
scheme of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom He 
whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and wel- 
come; ‘tis we musicians 
know.” 


The musician does not reason 
mathematically like the philoso- 
pher. His knowledge is akin to 
revelation, acquired by direct in- 
spiration. Yet, however informing 
and consoling it may be while it 
lasts, it must not be permitted to 
divert him too long from the cares 























and duties of this workaday world. 
This vision of beauty may, how- 
ever, strengthen him and enable 
him to suffer his trials patiently, 
supported by the thought that the 
fleeting glimpse of the infinite and 
the divine may some day become a 
reality. 

In this spirit he takes up his 
ordinary round of duties, sum- 
moned earthward by the common 
chord. He reluctantly descends the 
Mount of Transfiguration, gliding 
by semitones, as it were, and cast- 
ing longing glances back at the 
heights he is leaving, till he falls 
asleep, soothed and lulled by the 
memory of the heavenly harmonies 
which have lately stirred his emo- 
tions. 


This poem has been aptly desig- 
nated as “the richest, deepest, full- 
est poem on music in the English 
language.” It is particularly no- 
table for its bracing and invigorat- 
ing philosophy of life. In an age 
like our own, when so many even 
of the noblest intellects are clouded 
with doubt, we have indeed reason 
to be thankful for and to admire 
the steadfast faith of Browning, 
which has been an antidote for the 
wave of skepticism which threatens 
to engulf the faith, virtue, and spir- 
itual growth of those who fall vic- 
tims of its baneful influence. 

Cardinal Newman, in one of his 
Ozford Sermons, has a wonderful 
passage referring to the creative 
power of the master musician: 


“There are seven notes in the 
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scale; make them fourteen; yet, 
what a slender outfit for so vast an 
enterprise! What science brings 
so much out of so little? Out of 
what poor elements does some great 
master in it create his new world! 
Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is a mere ingenuity 
or trick of art, like some game or 
fashion of the day, without reality, 
without meaning? . . . Is it possible 
that that inexhaustible evolution 
and disposition of notes, so rich yet 
so simple, so intricate yet so regu- 
lated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound, which is 
gone and perishes? Can it be that 
those mysterious stirrings of heart, 
and keen emotions, and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, 
and awful impressions from we 
know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsub- 
stantial, and comes and goes, and 
begins and ends in itself? It is not 
so; it cannot be.” 


How strangely’ similar the 
thoughts of these two master 
minds of the Victorian era, New- 
man and Browning, both passion- 
ately fond of music and gifted with 
remarkable insight into the soul of 
the musician. Both agree that the 
musician does not, like the philoso- 
pher, guess and reason concerning 
the scheme of earthly existence and 
the eternal destiny of man; but, 
having felt in his bosom the pres- 
ence of the divine power, and heard 
its mysterious voice, he says with 
assurance: “’tis we musicians 
know.” 











E proper function of a univer- 
sity is the imaginative acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. . . . Imagination 
is a contagious disease. It cannot 
be measured by the yard, or weighed 
by the pound, and then delivered 
to the students by members of the 
faculty. It can only be communi- 
cated by a faculty whose members 
themselves wear their learning with 
imagination. 
—A.Lrrep Noara Wuireneap, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, May. 


“The modern soul, in the intri- 
cate turmoil of its sophistication,” 
was for Soames Forsyte “a book 
which, if not sealed, had the pages 
still uncut.” Some younger critics 
would say the same of John Gals- 
worthy, but he might well reply 
that the intricate turmoil of sophis- 
tication often proves to be only a 
flurry of excited egoism, and that a 
study of a mind that recognizes 
“the limits of human life and hap- 
piness” might be better worth a 
novelist’s trouble than the foam 


and flash of much modern lingerie. 

—Henrny Semen Cansy, reviewing JouNn 
Gatswortuy’s Swan Song, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, July 14th. 


The charm of London, and in- 
deed of Europe, is, I suppose, large- 
ly to be found in that strong “sense 
of the past” which is always bound 
up with the life of the present and 
dominates our ideas of the roman- 
tic. New York has, to a heady and 


intoxicating degree, the “sense of 
the future,” and I found it romantic 
in a way which I have to admit that 


I did not believe possible. 
—Dovaras Gotpatna, in The Bookman, June. 





POTPOURRI. 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 








If we want to go to a place we can 
either be taken there by machinery 
or we can walk to our destination 
and thereby keep our bodies in con- 
dition. If we want to arrive at a 
mental conclusion we can either 
get some one else, in print or per- 
son, to take us there, or we can 
think the matter through for our- 
selves, stretching every mental 
muscle as only hard thinking will 
do. It is tiresome in the beginning. 
It is laborious, and the unused mind 
will ache sadly for a time. But one 
day you will find your mind work- 
ing faster, feeling younger . . . and 
in the end, it means the possession 
of a mind so lithe that it can bend 
over and touch its toes twenty times 


without stopping. 
—Marcarer CULKIN 
June. 


Banninoa, in Harper’s, 


Persons who are able to have emi- 
nent defense attorneys are seldom 
convicted of first degree murder, 


and very rarely executed. 

—Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing, in 
The World's Work, June, 1928. 

Though the ordinary Main Street 
American does not yet vote red, all 
intellectual America reads and talks 
pink. The clichés and common- 
places of modern radicalism, or lib- 
eralism, if this is the fairer word, 
are inculcated weekly in all the lit- 
erary reviews without exception, 
and in at least ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of all university lectures 
and addresses. 

—Paut SHoney, in The Atlantic Monthly, 


May. 


The present state of competition 

























between the new books and the old 
books is not really to be measured 
by the books but by the ideas in- 
side the books. You don’t have to 
read Plato or Shakespeare or Mon- 
taigne in order to feel and be shaped 
by their ideas and their visions. 
These have entered inextricably in- 
to the life of modern man. They 
are part of the warp and woof of the 
garments which most of us still 
wear—the unconscious young rad- 
ical with the rest of us. They are 
part of the brick and mortar in the 
house we inhabit. They are im- 
bedded in such ultra-modern things 
as our “mores,” our “way of life,” 
our “instruments of thought.” ... 
It is fairly safe to state that the 
young person of 1928 may read Carl 
Van Vechten, but in the practice of 
his or her life, subscribe more close- 
ly to the ideas of Hellas and Judea. 
For some time to come it is likely 


so to continue. 


—SimEoN STRUNSKY, 
Book Review, May 20th. 


in the N. Y. Times 


The besetting sin in America is 
to conjugate the verb to do every 
moment instead of tc be. The in- 
cessant activity, regardless of what 
it is all about, leaves us empty. 
People do not enjoy their own soci- 
ety because it is not worth enjoy- 
ing. They are not taught to have 
any resources within themselves. 
I think that the founding of the 
School of Business Administration 
at Harvard, for example, is one of 
the worst blows ever given to edu- 


cational ideals in America. 
—James Trustow Apams, in The Forum 
Magazine, August. 


A college education is losing all 
distinctive stamp. The external 
pressure for practicality has pro- 
duced a curriculum all tattered and 
Professors compete in cater- 


torn. 
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ing to student taste. If the old fixed 
course was a table d’héte, and the 
elective system an a la carte, the 
vogue is now for a cafeteria serv- 
ice with the professors behind the 
counters. The Universiteria is in 


the offing. 
—Joserpn Jastrow, in The Century, April. 


As one who was originally an ar- 
dent prohibitionist but has been 
completely disillusioned and is now 
anxious to see an end to the crime, 
corruption and hypocrisy that the 
law has brought upon us, I am glad 
that the issue between the “fake” 
gestures of enforcing an impossible 
law versus real temperance is to be 
squarely put before the people. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was 
a beautiful, iridescent dream. The 
reality is an ugly nightmare, a 
breeder of crime and a blot upon 


our civilization. 
—Samvet UNTERMYER, quoted in the N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 2d. 


There is unquestionably a revolt 
against the Hon. Alfred E. Smith in 
Texas, in Alabama, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Florida—a revolt, too, 
of considerable size and strength. 
It is ostensibly based on the fact 
that he is wet. In reality it is be- 
cause he is a Catholic. Publicly, 
prohibition is stressed, but private- 
ly, every Southern politician con- 
cedes that the trouble in the South 
about Smith is his religion, that the 
army of bigots are marching under 
the dry banner, that they are using 
the liquor issue as an excuse and 


nothing else. 
—T. R. B., in The New Republic, August 
8th. 


I am not afraid of the critical 
younger generation that wants to 
rebuild the world to suit itself; it is 
the younger generation that feels 
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all is illusion and vanity, and life 


not worth while, that is to be feared. 
—Rasst Newman, of Temple Emanu-El, San 
Francisco, quoted in Forbes, June ist. 


A true leader of men must be just 
far enough beyond the foibles and 
weakness of the average man to un- 


derstand, not to despise him. 
—Fannie Horst, A President Is Born. 


To say that literary scholarship 
as it is practised in our universities 
is trivial, to say that it is pursued 
without sense of proportion, to say 
that the professor at work upon 
the remote and not too important 
sources of a difficult and mediocre 
work resembles the morning com- 
muter exercising his brains upon a 
cross-word puzzle, has a sting of 
truth, but is not entirely just. Noth- 
ing comes out of the puzzle but 
mental absorption and a group of 
words. From the most trivial dis- 


covery in the history of literature 


some light, some truth, some use- 
ful application to the only life we 
live, our own, may spring—if the 
man thinking chances to come upon 
it, and is able to change a dead 
fact into a thought. Source seek- 
ing, text building, error quashing 
is the adolescence of scholarship, 


but it is also the preface to wisdom. 
—Henry Semet Caney, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, June 23d. 


Bad as things are they might be 
worse but for dreamers and their 
dreams. In what they leave behind 
there lives the undying aspiration 
for that Eden which man once had 


and lost. 
—Joun Covnnos, in The Bookman, July. 


The days when men wrought 
beauty for the love of it, when art 
and religion were interchangeable 
terms, are past: mass production 
has taken the place of it. There is 
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less beauty in the world, if more 


comfort. 
—A. Epwarp Newron, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, May. 


The initial fallacy of the realists, 
or, as they sometimes call them- 
selves, the veritists, seems to be the 
assumption that only the ugly is 
real, and that the seamy side should 
always be turned outward. There 
is a profounder philosophy in the 
warning of Keats, Ruskin, and Al- 
fred de Musset that in the deeper 
sense nothing is real or true that is 


not beautiful. 
—Paut Snoney, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
May. 


The busier the New York Stock 
Exchange is, and the less time a 
man has to sit down, the more he 


has to pay for his seat. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Undoubtedly black is the favorite 
color among modern literary 2s- 
thetes. The only artistic possibil- 
ities for the fictionist and the play- 
wright lie in murkiness, if he is to 
hold his own among the moguls of 


modern realism. 
—CATHERINE Beacn Ety, 
American Review, July. 


in The North 


We were told in our youth, and 
copied into our composition books, 
the trite old saying: “Honesty is 
the best policy.” That is very true, 
but he who acts on that principle is 
not an honest man. The worst dis- 
honesty is honesty for policy’s sake. 
The fact of it is, that honesty isn’t 
any kind of policy. It is a virtue, 
practiced for its own sake, without 
regard for prospects. Those who 
refrain from _ stealing because 
thieves land in jail are not honest. 


They are merely discreet. 
—Rev. Nicnoras J. Kremer, Electrons of 
Insptration. 

















N 1858 Colonel Armand Des 
Roches, whose mother was a 
granddaughter of the Marquis de 
Vaubert—founder of the Seigneurie 
of Chateau du Lac—engaged a con- 
vent-bred girl to be governess to his 
daughter Eugénie. The girl, Maria 
Dupré, was eighteen, and his daugh- 
ter ten. There was no convent at 
Chateau du Lac and the Colonel, 
who was a widower, could not bear 
to part with his only child. For ten 
years, therefore, Maria was Eu- 
génie’s governess; and for more 
than thirty years thereafter virtual- 
ly her only companion and friend. 

In 1878, when Eugénie was thirty, 
she married William Hardiman, a 
retired merchant, who had bought 
the manor house after the death of 
a childless Seigneur. By this union 
Eugénie realized the secret desire 
of her heart: to live in the home of 
her illustrious ancestor and to have 
a son who would have the right to 
call himself the Seigneur of Chateau 
du Lac. 

In due time Maria Dupré be- 
came nurse and governess to a sec- 
ond generation—to Eugénie’s son, 
Charles Armand de Vaubert Hardi- 
man. 

If this boy was not completely 
spoiled by two fond and foolish 
women it was due to the fact that 
he had a father who was not, like 
his mother, afflicted with medieval 
ideas. The difference between his 
parents is exemplified in the fact 
that his father always called him 
“Charlie,” while his mother insisted 
that everyone else should address 
him as “de Vaubert.” 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE! 
By W. E. 





WALSH. 


Whether in the end he was more 
his mother’s son than his father’s 
it will be for the reader to decide. 


When Charlie was twenty-one, 
and in his second year at the Uni- 
versity, his mother died after a very 
brief illness. When Mrs. Hardi- 
man learned that she was in danger 
she spoke to her husband about 
Maria: “If anything should hap- 
pen to me, William,” she said, “I 
want you to promise that she shall 
not want as long as she lives.” 

After the death of her patroness 
Maria, who had been in poor health 
for some time, went to live with a 
sister in the Laurentian mountains 
and Mr. Hardiman never saw her 
again. But every month he sent her 
a check for forty dollars. As the 
years passed he sometimes referred 
jocularly to the possibility that 
Maria might outlive him. “Shows 
how much these doctors know,” he 
said. “Long before your mother 
died they told us that a stroke 
would carry Maria off at any mo- 
ment. However, she can’t live 
much longer—and it was your 
mother’s wish that we should pro- 
vide for her.” 

Charlie fully approved; his moth- 
er’s wish was sacred to him. Maria 
did outlive his father and he never 
had a doubt about the duty which 
devolved on him. Moreover, when 
he wrote his first check for Maria’s 
allowance he had something of the 
feeling his mother would have had. 
He was the Seigneur, dispensing 
largess to a valued retainer! 

Soon after his father’s death 
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Charlie went abroad. He wasn’t 
sure whether he ought to be a 
painter or a writer; he had a gift 
for both these arts, it seemed. He 
thought that in the old world he 
would find the necessary inspira- 
tion. Whether he found it or not is 
not important, because within the 
year he was called back by news 
that altered the complexion of his 
dreams. The business established 
by his father, in which the bulk of 
his money had remained, was bank- 
rupt. Charlie now had a trifle 
more than a hundred dollars a 
month to live on—and out of it 
forty dollars monthly must go to 
Maria Dupré. 

He was twenty-six years of age; 
he had no business training and 
could not earn more than a begin- 
ner’s salary. If he had taken what 
he could get, and conserved the re- 
mainder of his resources, he would 
have been spared some years of 
hardship; but unfortunately he was 
tempted by an optimist in a stock- 
broker’s office to liquidate his fa- 
ther’s safe bonds and invest in the 
preferred stock of a Consolidation 
with a hugely inflated capital. He 
would get seven per cent instead of 
five—besides a bonus of common 
stock. 

It was a beautiful dream. In six 
months the dividend on Canadian 
Steel Products was cut. Charlie’s 
friend told him not to worry; the 
dividend was cumulative and would 
be resumed. But in the meantime 
he had nothing to live on. 

He managed to lease the manor 
house for a year, and Maria got the 
proceeds; when the term expired 
his tenant quit and he never found 
another. In the meantime he wasn’t 
idle; he made use of his talents but 
essays and articles seemed to be a 
drug on the market. He edited a 
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weekly with progressive ideas 
which expired lingeringly owing 
him most of his salary. And from 
time to time he sold some shares of 
his stock at constantly declining fig- 
ures—until finally the brokers an- 
nounced that they couldn’t give 
them away with a pound of tea. 

Then he was definitely up against 
it. He had to find a job with regu- 
lar money attached to it, or jump 
off into the St. Lawrence. 


Charlie de Vaubert Hardiman was 
in his thirtieth year when he got 
his first real job. During the years 
that had elapsed since his father’s 
death it was his pride that he had 
never defaulted in his payments to 
Maria Dupré. Maria was now near- 
ly seventy and still on the verge of 
dissolution; she was clinging like a 
vine to the verge. In her remote 
home in the Laurentians she heard 
nothing of the ebb in Charlie’s for- 
tunes and he never told her; he was 
too proud for that. 

And now for the first time it oc- 
curred to him that it was a little un- 
reasonable of Maria to cling so hard. 
But when he realized what he was 
thinking he blamed himself, and 
was ashamed that he should have 
wished even for a moment for the 
death of his mother’s old friend. 
It took a mean fellow, he told him- 
self, to think of such a thing. 

Charlie was a reporter on a news- 
paper. The Daily Moon paid him 
fifteen dollars a week for gathering 
stories of real life which he turned 
into literary masterpieces and a cal- 
lous city-editor translated again in- 
to skeletons of fact. He was earn- 
ing about sixty-five dollars a month 
—which left him, after Maria was 
provided for, twenty-five dollars to 
live on. 

The problem he faced was how 
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to live on twenty-five dollars per 
month. 

He gave up his select boarding 
house and went to live in the East 
end of the city, where he got a room 
at a monthly rate of eight dollars. 
He figured out an exact scale of liv- 
ing: fifteen cents for breakfast, 
twenty-five cents for a meal in the 
evening, nothing to eat at noon. 
When his room was paid for he had 
between four-fifty and five dollars 
to squander on incidentals. He al- 
lowed fifty cents a week for laun- 
dry; he washed his socks and un- 
derwear himself, he gave up street 
cars and smoking. He had still a 
balance of more than two dollars. 
He bought a sandwich now and 
then in the middle of the day. He 
had an unreasonable appetite which 
he never succeeded in satisfying. 

One way or another he managed 
to live and to pay Maria her sti- 
pend, and the pride of this achieve- 
ment sustained him. 

His wardrobe, fortunately, was 
well supplied for the present, but 
he was troubled in the course of 
the month, especially towards its 
end, by the need of small change 
for sundry small necessities. He 
solved this difficulty by doing extra 
work, culling fashion hints and 
facts of familiar science for the 
weekly edition of his paper. He 
devoted Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons to this stimulating employ- 
ment, and was paid three dollars 
weekly for it. This put him on 
Easy Street. 


It was, naturally, at this prosper- 
ous period of Charlie’s career that 
he was chosen as a victim of the 
tender passion. His bedroom at 
Mme. L’Africain’s pension was on 
the third floor back, and the room 
opposite at the front was occupied 
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by a demure young person named 
Fleurette Cassidy. If you trans- 
late the name you will understand 
why Charlie called her his “Little 
Flower”—not to her face, of course, 
for he was a very diffident lover, 
but only in his most secret thoughts. 

Like himself she was the child of 
a French mother, but while he was 
more English than French she was 
more French than English—or 
Irish. She spoke English with an 
accent that was charmingly French, 
and sometimes in an idiom, ac- 
quired from her father, that was 
even more charmingly Irish. To 
Charlie the combination was irre- 
sistible. 

She was small, quick and shape- 
ly; she had glossy, dark eyebrows, 
soft fathomless eyes and fluffy hair. 
Her face was French—all but her 
mouth, which was wide, humorous 
and Irish. In temperament she was 
at the opposite pole to Charlie, who 
had inherited his father’s character- 
istics: sandy hair, blue eyes and a 
slow, diffident manner. 

Her first impression of him was 
that he was very nice—trés gentil— 
and exasperatingly reserved. When 
she was well acquainted with him 
(which required strategy and the 
services of a married couple, also 
of the third floor) she was afraid 
he was parsimonious, and while her 
French mind approved of thrift the 
Irish in her hated a “tight-wad.” 
Nevertheless she continued to culti- 
vate him; she was not prone to hur- 
ried judgments, and if he would 
not invite her even to a “movie” 
(which in those halcyon days cost 
only a dime) she noted with satis- 
faction that he refused to enjoy 
such pleasures at the expense of 
others. 

She noted, too, somewhat later, 
that he was looking poorly: his 
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face was drawn and peaked—and 
one evening she observed something 
still more significant. 

She had invited him to her room 
with Mr. and Mrs. Prevost—the 
couple who occupied adjoining 
rooms. She made cocoa for them 
on a tiny gas stove. When she was 
filling a plate with biscuits she 
caught a sudden, hungry look he 
cast towards them. When she 
asked him to take a second cup of 
cocoa he declined politely, but again 
his eyes betrayed him. 

Was it possible that a man could 
be so mean as to starve himself? 
She found it difficult to believe. 
She liked him;:he was gentle and 
considerate—and so well-mannered! 
There was a mystery here that she 
would like to solve. She knew 
where he was working. She was 
earning fifty dollars a month her- 
self in the office of a wholesale sta- 
tionery house. He certainly wasn’t 
earning less. He ought to have 
enough to eat—and a dollar to 
spend once in a while. 


When Charlie had been working 
for The Daily Moon about a year 
and a half the Great War began 
and shortly afterwards he lost his 
job. He never knew why he got 
the blue ticket, except that a new 
city-editor didn’t seem to like him. 

When he made up Maria’s remit- 
tance for that month he had just a 
dollar left to live on until he found 
work. He lived on the dollar for 
three days and found no work. All 
the newspapers were retrenching. 
On the third day he had no break- 
fast and spent his last quarter for 
a lunch. He hunted jobs unsuc- 
cessfully until evening. 

On the following morning he was 
feeling decidedly queer, but he set 
out again to look for something— 
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anything that would bring him the 
price of a meal. It was raining, and 
his boots were broken; he walked 
about all day with wet feet. On 
the harbor front, where some ves- 
sels were discharging, he might 
have got a temporary job if he had 
been feeling better; the stevedore 
took a look at his white face and 
decided he wouldn’t do. After that 
he went from place to place hardly 
knowing what he was doing or say- 
ing. He had had nothing to eat 
since noon of the day before. 

In the afternoon he found him- 
self in the financial district and he 
thought of his friend in the broker’s 
office. He hadn’t seen him for 
about a year. But when he stood 
before the plate glass front its evi- 
dence of busy prosperity daunted 
him. A sudden realization of his 
condition smote him. They had 
taken a fortune from him and now 
he had come like a tramp to bor- 
row a dollar or two. He couldn’t 
do it. “Wait till to-morrow,” he 
muttered as he turned away. 

He staggered like a drunken man 
and wasn’t aware of it. He was 
bumped and jostled by the hurry- 
ing crowd. His head was light and 
his feet heavy. He wasn’t unhappy 
—nor even hungry. All he wanted 
was to lie down somewhere and 
sleep. 

Phantasmata drifted through his 
weary mind—soothing visions—soft- 
voiced and friendly. He raised his 
burning face gratefully to the fall- 
ing rain—and collided with a pe- 
destrian who cursed him heartily. 
But curses meant nothing to Charlie 
de Vaubert Hardiman, erstwhile 
Seigneur of Chateau du Lac. 


Fleurette, going to her work next 
morning, heard voices, as she 
thought, in Charlie’s room. This 

















was so unusual that she stood to 
listen; the door was slightly ajar. 
It was funny! He must be talking 
to himself—or, talking in his sleep. 

She went about halfway down the 
first flight; then she stopped, frown- 
ing, buttoning her glove. There was 
something queer about his voice. 
Mmm! perhaps it was just imagina- 
tion. Anyway, she wanted a clean 
handkerchief so she went back and 
listened again—forgetting the hand- 
kerchief. His voice went on and 
on—like running water. It rose, 
quavered—she caught the words 
“Ma Mére!” 

Her heart contracted suddenly. 
He must be ill. She put her hand 
on the door, hesitated, knocked. 
There was no answer; she pushed it 
open and peeped in. 

He was lying fully dressed on the 
bed. As she gazed he turned over 
on his back and threw his arm 
across his face with a weary sigh. 
He was breathing like a spent horse. 

She hesitated no longer. She ran 
to Mrs. Prevost’s door, knocked and 
called to her. Mrs. Prevost came 
out, wrapping a dressing gown 
around her. She stared at the girl’s 
frightened face. 

“Mr. Hardiman is ill,” said 
Fleurette in a trembling voice. 
“Come, we must do something for 
him.” 

In fifteen minutes a doctor was 
in the house. When he had exam- 
ined the patient he frowned and 
clicked his tongue against his 
teeth. 

“Why wasn’t I called sooner?” 
he asked. 

Fleurette explained. “Is he in 
danger, doctor?” she queried anx- 
iously. 

“Pneumonia is always dangerous. 
His case is bad because he is feeble 
—undernourished, I imagine. We 
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shall have to feed him up, if we 
can. He must have a nurse at 
once.” 

He gave some instructions, wrote 
a couple of prescriptions and went 
away, saying that he would come 
again in the afternoon. 

For four days Charlie was uncon- 
scious of his surroundings. Per- 
haps it was just as well; it would 
have worried him to know that 
though for two years he had lived 
like a pauper he was dying like a 
prince—at the expense of a strange 
young girl. 

On the evening of the fourth day 
the doctor said: “He will not live 
till morning; has he any relations?” 

Fleurette had never heard him 
speak of any; neither had Mrs. Pre- 
vost nor the landlady. 

“Let us look in his pockets for 
letters,” said the doctor, “if there 
is anyone belonging to him we must 
let them know; he is sinking fast.” 

It was thus that Fleurette made a 
discovery which filled her with joy 
and sorrow. She found a small 
packet of Post-Office receipts for 
sums remitted to Maria Dupré. She 
knew that for a time she had mis- 
judged him cruelly, but she knew, 
too, that if her mind had doubted 
her heart had always believed in 
him. She wept without ceasing 
while she wrote a long letter to 
Maria. 

She sat up all that night with the 
nurse. It eased her heart to min- 
ister now and then to the lover she 
had found only to lose. This was 
the man she had been waiting for 
since she first had a thought of love, 
and if God took him from her she 
would never love another. She 
prayed a good deal but she had lit- 
tle hope. 

Even if he lived she did not know 
that he would marry her. She 
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knew now what she hadn’t known 
before—that he was much above 
her in station. She was the daugh- 
ter of a poor farmer and he was a 
descendant of the proud de Vau- 
berts; but in a deep corner of her 
heart she believed that he loved her 
—at least a little. In his delirium 
he had spoken tenderly of her—of 
her and his mother, and of Maria 
Dupré. 

Charlie didn’t die—he lived and 
fooled the doctor. About dawn, 
when he was due to die, he fell into 
a quiet sleep—and when he awoke 
some hours later, very weak but 
normal in temperature, the crisis 
was past. 

Fleurette told herself that the 
good God had listened to her 
prayers. Mrs. Prevost said it was 
a miracle, but the doctor said that 
the only miracle in it was the mir- 
acle of clean blood and a sound 
heart, which Charlie had inherited 
and preserved. 

“They sometimes live in spite of 
us,” he said whimsically, “by virtue 
of what nature has done for them. 
I'll make him pay for my mistake 
when I send my bill.” 

But, as a matter of fact the doc- 
tor sent in a very small bill—and 
was surprised when it was paid. 


* * * 


All that we set out to tell is told. 
The reader of any experience will 
know that Charlie married Fleurette 
—that goes without saying. But 
there are some literal-minded peo- 
ple who will ask: “How could they 
marry when Charlie had proved 
that he couldn’t make a living for 
himself?” 

Very well, listen! 
the whole story. 

It is a fortnight later. The door 
of Charlie’s bedroom is discreetly 


You shall have 
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open. He is sitting in an armchair, 
wrapped in a blanket. Fleurette 
is kneeling by his side, and he is 
holding her hands. . . You see, we 
have missed some of the love-mak- 
ing. 

Charlie is telling her that it was 
she who called him back from death 
to life. The more he thinks of it 
the more he is convinced that there 
was a moment in the dark valley 
when he was suddenly conscious, 
very dimly, of course, that he 
wanted to live because somebody 
wanted him—somebody he loved, 
and hadn’t dared to hope could love 
him... 

Fleurette is listening with an in- 
effable look in her eyes. 

“But, yes,” she interrupts eager- 
ly. “Mon Dieu! yes, there was such 
a moment. Oh, it was God’s work! 
. . . The nurse was gone from the 
room—lI thought you were dying— 
I threw myself down by your side, 
I clasped your hands and called to 
you. .. I was without shame—lI for- 
got everything but that I wanted 
you to live. . .” 


But, stop! We have no right to 
intrude on such a scene. . . Let us 
turn to a simple recital of the facts. 

When Charlie descended from the 
rare atmosphere to which Fleu- 
rette’s little hands had lifted him 
he remembered that he had some- 
ing on his mind. The end of the 
month was approaching and Maria 
Dupré would be looking for her 
money. He explained to his sweet- 
heart that important business would 
require him to go out in a day or 
two. 

Fleurette had been waiting for 
this moment for a fortnight. 

“You dear, big goose,” she said, 
“I know what your important busi- 
ness is. Do you think you’re going 
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to be allowed to starve yourself 
again to send money to a woman 
who doesn’t need it?” 

“But she does need it,” 
Charlie. “You don’t know—” 

“I know all about it—and about 
her. You’ve been sending her 
money for fifteen years, most of 
which she has put in the bank; she 
happens to be living with my moth- 
er, who is her sister. I’ve a letter 
from her that I'll read to you this 
evening; there’s a check for you 
in it. She’s heartbroken over her 
own stupidity. Because you kept 
on sending the money she thought 
you were still rich. She was as 
stupid as I was. I had always 
heard of you as de Vaubert—she 
never called you anything else— 
and if I ever heard your surname I 
forgot it long ago. But when I 
think of how you deprived yourself 
to provide for a woman who was al- 
ready well-cared for it makes me 
want to—” 

“But listen, chérie,” said Charlie 
gently, “I shall never have to deny 
myself again—look!” 

He held a letter towards her. 
She took it with a questioning 
glance. 

“It’s from my brokers,” he said 
proudly; he liked the sound of that 
phrase. He explained the circum- 
stances. His ship, which had foun- 
dered, so to speak, in its own juice, 
had been salvaged by the war. It 
was afloat again on a tide of pros- 
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perity created by the needs of the 
Allies. Canadian Steel Products, 
Ltd., was making munitions for an 
unlimited and ravenous market. 
Dividends on the Preferred had 
been declared, and an installment 
on the arrears. 

“I have 150 shares left,” said 
Charlie jubilantly, “I shall get near- 
ly six-hundred dollars on the first 
of the month.” 


Fortune is a fickle jade; a say- 
ing trite but true. Having frowned 
on Charlie to the limit she now 
deigned to smile—nay, she gave 
him a broad grin. 

Not only did his stock continue 
to pay dividends on the Preferred, 
but it paid them on the Common— 
of which he had a goodly lump; 
and not satisfied with this they lat- 
er on declared bonuses for the hap- 
py shareholders. The stock soared 
to fabulous heights—and Charlie, 
with a wisdom learned in adversity, 
sold out at the flood and invested 
the proceeds in Victory bonds. 

About the same time Maria Du- 
pré stopped clinging and passed to 
her reward, leaving him another 
ten thousand. Her niece, Fleurette, 
is to-day the chatelaine of Chateau 
du Lac, with half-a-dozen children, 
of whom the eldest is called de Vau- 
bert, junior. Charlie figured that 
his mother would be pleased if she 
knew. Perhaps she does and is. 
Quien sabe? 














ROM an examination of sundry 

Catholic publishers’ catalogues 
of books in English (including 
translations) I estimate that there 
are approximately seven thousand 
volumes of all kinds that may 
roughly be bulked as Catholic Lit- 
erature in our language. Several 
hundred of these are of high rank 
and deserve to live forever. As for 
the rest, a goodly percentage, when 
judged by rigid standards of art, or 
by the canons of criticism, can 
hardly be said to transcend medioc- 
rity; while some of them, were it 
not for their intensely religious 
character, or the evident good in- 
tention of the authors, would 
scarcely escape classification as 
drivel or trash. 

The fact that practically all books 
by Catholic authors bear an Impri- 
matur is no guarantee of literary 
excellence. The official censorship 
does not concern itself with liter- 
ary values. One sometimes won- 
ders whether the real trouble with 
our literature lies not at this very 
source; whether a more rigid cen- 
sorship, even to the point of sup- 
pression, would not assure a higher 
type and a better quality of Cath- 
olic literature. But a moment’s re- 
flection compels a negative answer. 

Another fact that emerges from 
the catalogues is that a surprising 
number of Catholic authors are (or 
were) “men of one book,” which 
means that they were not profes- 
sional or especially trained writers. 
Authorship was with them an avo- 
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cation, a recreation, or a passion. 
To see what they had written in 
book form was the gratification of 
an ambition, and a supreme satis- 
faction. Some may have been spe- 
cialists or experts in certain sub- 
jects, and what they wrote may at 
the time have been a worth-while 
contribution to the literature of the 
day. Others may have written out 
of a fullness of knowledge, or the 
vastness of a rich experience; while 
still others, adepts in mystical expe- 
rience and asceticism, could do no 
other than to set down in writing 
the beauties of the inner life as 
they saw them with their spiritual 
eyes. But whatever the compul- 
sion, whatever the explanation, the 
fact remains that most of our lit- 
erature was and is produced by 
non-professionals. 

Indeed the most noteworthy thing 
about Catholic literature is that (ex- 
clusive of fiction and poetry) about 
eighty-five per cent of it is written 
by priests or bishops or nuns, and 
is intended chiefly for the clergy 
and members of Religious Orders, 
Communities and Societies. 

I have heard it said that in France 
a priest considers his life misspent 
or wasted if he has not published at 
least one book. It may be a similar 
state of mind that accounts for the 
presence of so many priests among 
the producers of Catholic literature. 
Perhaps another reason for the 
number of priest authors, is that 
most of them are so situated their 
living is assured, and that, in conse- 






















quence, the meager returns of au- 
thorship do not deter them. A ma- 
jority of them have taken the vow 
of poverty; and to them royalties 
mean nothing. It is a certainty 
that the lure of gold has never 
tempted a single priest (or Catholic 
layman, for the matter of that) to 
take up authorship. No Religious 
Order, Community or Society has 
ever established a foundation from 
the royalties its author-members re- 
ceived from their books. We can, 
therefore, conclude that the purest 
motives prevail; a loftier purpose 
than financial gain is the compel- 
ling force that drives so many to the 
writing of books. 

Considering the large number of 
priest-authors it is natural that our 
literature is conspicuous for a pre- 
ponderance of exegetical works and 
apologetics; doctrinal and liturgical 
books; books of sermons and hom- 
ilies; books of devotion and medi- 
tation; pious treatises and disserta- 
tions on a hundred and one reli- 
gious subjects, the intelligent read- 
ing and understanding of which 
presupposes that the reader is either 
a theologian, or a philosopher, or a 
saint; or even all three of these. 

In 1912 one of the Catholic pub- 
lishing houses issued a catalogue of 
“practically all Catholic books pub- 
lished to date in all English-speak- 
ing countries, with the exception of 
pamphlets, prayerbooks and school 
books.” In this catalogue 5,521 
Catholic books are listed Of 


1A precise classification of these volumes 
may interest the reader: 

I. Doctrine, Instruction, Devotion, Medita- 
om Apologetics, Controversy, Education, etc., 
1,790. 

Il. Theology, Philosophy, Liturgy, Holy 
Scripture, Bible, Science, etc., 550. 


Ill. History and Biography, 1,204. (Essays 


also are included in this classification.) 
IV. Sermons, 269. 
V. Novels, Tales, Poetry and Drama, 1,000. 
VI. Juveniles, 708. 
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these, over 2,600 are philosophical, 
theological, Scriptural or devotion- 
al, and hence of interest primarily 
to ecclesiastical students, priests 
and religious. Those that are in- 
tended for the laity are permeated 
with a supernatural idealism, a 
lofty strain of mysticism, which, to 
my way of thinking, lifts them auto- 
matically above the heads of the 
“groundlings,” to which group, alas, 
most of us belong. Author after 
author urges us on to the heights of 
spiritual perfection, a height which 
(again alas!) only one out of a hun- 
dred (a liberal estimate) can ever 
hope to attain. 

As regards works classified as 
history, not more than twenty 
strike us as of outstanding value. 
Among these are Pastor’s monu- 
mental History of the Popes, Jans- 
sen’s History of the German People, 
Alzog’s Universal Church History 
(all originally written in German) ; 
Lingard’s History of England (of 
which the present generation of 
readers knows little), Parsons’ 
Studies in Church History (now al- 
most forgotten, though once popu- 
lar); and John Gilmary Shea’s His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, etc. To the twenty 
that I might select, it is possible 
that others more familiar with 
Catholic historical works might add 
twenty others—works equally im- 
portant, names equally noteworthy. 

An examination of the biograph- 
ical works reveals the fact that 
here again, priest-authors are de- 
cidedly in the majority and that 
most of our biographers are in 
reality hagiographers, concerning 
themselves chiefly with the lives of 
saints, or saintly personages. Now 
beyond a doubt the lives of saints, 
and of saintly bishops, priests and 
nuns, are edifying reading, a kind 
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of spiritual exercise, but it is a 
question whether the average Cath- 
olic layman or woman, particularly 
of the younger generation, is avid 
for over-much reading of this kind. 

Among the essayists we look in 
vain for a long list of conspicuous 
names. There are Orestes Brown- 
son (whose works are now out of 
print, and I suspect seldom called 
for in public or school libraries 
where sets of his works may yet be 
found); Cardinal Newman, Bishop 
Spalding, Maurice Francis Egan, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Brother 
Azarias and perhaps a score of oth- 
ers. And we may include, I hope, 
without becoming involved in a se- 
rious argument, such essayists as 
Agnes Repplier, though most of her 
essays are not on Catholic subjects; 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc 
and Francis Thompson. 

Among the Catholic poets are 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Alice Mey- 
nell, Francis Thompson, Coventry 


Patmore, Lionel Johnson, Joyce 
Kilmer, Father Ryan, Father Tabb, 
Cardinal Newman, John Boyle 


O’Reilly, T. A. Daly, and the names 
of a dozen other lyricists who en- 
joy, or once enjoyed, a fair meas- 
ure of popularity. 

In the drama there is practically 
nothing of importance; not a work 
that rises above mediocrity; not a 
dramatist whose name means any- 
thing, or who has made a perma- 
nent contribution to the literature 
of the stage. 

Fiction is the one branch of our 
literature where lay authors pre- 
ponderate. Among the fiction writ- 


ers we note several hundred names 
that mean little or nothing to the 
present generation; how much they 
may have signified in the author’s 
own day and generation I am un- 
able to say, and unwilling to esti- 
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mate. But there are the standard 
authors: John Banim, Gerald Grif- 
fin, Will Carleton, M. E. Francis, 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, Marion Ames Tag- 
gart, Christian Reid, John Talbot 
Smith, Anna C. Minogue, Eleanor 
C. Donnelly, Anna H. Dorsey, Mau- 
rice Francis Egan, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, Clara, and Rose, Mulhol- 
land, Mary E. Mannix, Mary T. 
Waggaman, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 
Anna T. Sadlier, and others, whose 
stories as they were published, en- 
joyed a reasonable degree of popu- 
larity and are still remembered by 
those who readthem. Within more 
recent times we include Canon Shee- 
han, John Ayscough, Robert Hugh 
Benson, Grace Keon, Enid Dinnis, 
Isabel C. Clarke, “Clementia,” and 
several others. 

In this category also belong trans- 
lations from the German, French, 
Flemish, Polish, Italian, etc., the 
works of Conrad von Bolanden, 
Canon Schmid, Hendrick Con- 
science, René Bazin, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, Manzoni and others. 

The bulk of our fiction can be 
said to be somewhat old-fashioned. 
Most of it was written in a time that 
has gone, and for a generation that 
has almost disappeared. Nor do 
we observe any marked departure 
from the established standards— 
certainly no revolutionary changes, 
either in substance or theme, in 
purpose or design, in style or meth- 
od, in the more modern writers of 
Catholic fiction. Furthermore, our 
fiction is almost invariably Catho- 
lic in theme, as well as in spirit and 
atmosphere. Catholic novelists and 
story-writers seem to write exclu- 
sively for Catholics. 

With regard to Catholic juvenile 
fiction, I must speak with caution, 
for I cannot boast of any greater 


















familiarity with this species of lit- 
erature than comes to one whose 
duty it is to review books as they 
are published. Probably I have not 
read more than twenty Catholic 
“juveniles”—and those chiefly out 
of deference to some of my friends 
and acquaintances among the con- 
temporary authors, such as Fathers 
Finn, Spalding, Copus and a few 
others, but I think I do not err 
when I say that practically the 
whole of our juvenile literature is 
produced with an eye solely to its 
religious value to our youth. 

Yes, we have a distinctly Catholic 
Literature—a literature by Catho- 
lics and for Catholics; a literature 
the whole purpose of which is to 
uplift, to safeguard, to influence, to 
inspire, to edify those of our Faith, 
and to save souls; a literature that 
concerns itself less with the things 
of this world than with the life to 
come; a literature that seeks to re- 
strain passions, and to curb errant 
human tendencies; a literature that 
calls sinners to repentance, encour- 
ages the good to the more ardent 
practice of virtue, and stimulates 
the saintly to strive for still greater 
perfection; a literature that stresses 
that God is merciful as well as just, 
and emphasizes that there is a hell 
as well as a heaven and purgatory; 
a literature that reminds us always 
that we are but pilgrims entered 
upon a journey that ends not with 
the grave, and that this, our earthly 
habitation, is but a temporary so- 
journ, and all our mortal existence 
only a brief season of preparation 
for life eternal; a literature that 
never ceases to proclaim, “What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his soul.” 

But is this, our literature, read? 
And by whom? 
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In my attempt to answer these 
two important questions I do not 
wish to be rash. It is well, there- 
fore, to begin with the statement 
that Catholic literature is easily di- 
vided into two kinds; first, the high- 
ly specialized literature intended 
chiefly for priests and nuns; and 
second, literature intended for the 
general Catholic public—the laity. 

There are 24,990 priests in the 
United States, and about 55,000 
nuns. No estimate, or even an ap- 
proximate guess, can be made as to 
the reading propensities of these 
80,000 individuals. We may, how- 
ever, venture to compute the pur- 
chasing tendencies or ability of this 
group. There are more than 18,000 
secular priests in this country. To 
say that one-half of this number is 
sufficiently interested to purchase 
Catholic books regularly, is a rea- 
sonable conjecture, but no estimate 
as to the number or kind of books 
is possible. 

It is easier to compute for the Re- 
ligious Orders. The 6,878 individ- 
ual members of these Religious Or- 
ders, Communities or Societies, hav- 
ing taken the vow of poverty, can 
hardly be expected to be conspicu- 
ous in the ranks of book buyers; 
the superiors are the purchasers. 
And while it would be enlightening 
to know the extent of interest of the 
various Orders in Catholic literature 
as shown by the numbers of books 
purchased by each in a given year, 
we must content ourselves with the 
merely arithmetical fact that there 
are so and so many houses or par- 
ishes with superiors, and, therefore, 
so many potential book purchasers 
among the Religious Orders. 

And what is said here of the Re- 
ligious Orders, Communities and 
Societies of men, applies equally to 
the Religious Orders, Communities 
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and Societies of women. That there 
are some Religious Orders that rare- 
ly, or never, buy a book, is easy to 
understand. The rules of their Or- 
ders, or their prescribed duties elim- 
inate, if not actually proscribe, the 
reading of books. But for both Re- 
ligious groups, men and women, we 
may assume that whatever books 
are purchased are for the most part 
intended for their libraries. Many 
of these Orders are teaching Orders, 
and it goes without saying that 
every Catholic high school, college 
or university: has a students’ library. 

As regards the laity, I have, if not 
a great deal more knowledge, at 
least some theories, arrived at 
after years of observation and re- 
flection, and some notions not en- 
tirely grabbed out of the air. In 
order to reach a more or less justi- 
fied conclusion I shall divide the 
Catholic laity into several separate 
groups: 

First, Catholic men and women 
who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a higher education at a college 
or university; second, Catholic men 
and women who have had a high 
school education, or its equivalent 
in experience; third, Catholic men 
and women who, as far as English 
books (or books in any other lan- 
guage) are concerned, have no taste 
or inclination for reading, and con- 
sequently are not interested in 
books of any kind. Such reading 
as they may do is confined to the 
perusal of the daily paper, or a 
weekly or monthly periodical. 

For the purpose of this article we 
may unhesitatingly put this third 
group into the category of non- 
readers, and dismiss them from fur- 
ther consideration, with the com- 
ment that unfortunately they rep- 
resent a decided majority—eighty 
per cent, let us say, conservatively. 
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With the non-reader group elim- 
inated I shall, quite arbitrarily, I 
admit, fix on percentages for the 
first and second group, percentages 
which the reader may increase or 
decrease as his superior knowledge 
of actual conditions may dictate. 
Be it remembered that I claim noth- 
ing more than an approximation 
for any of my computations. The 
percentages are as follows: 

Catholic men and women who 
have enjoyed the advantages of a 
college or university education— 
five per cent. Catholic men and 
women who have had a high school 
education or its equivalent in expe- 
rience—fifteen per cent. 

With these percentages let us pro- 
ceed. There are, in round num- 
bers, twenty million Catholics in 
the United States. It is fair to con- 
sider one-half of this number as of 
reading age—say fourteen years of 
age and over: that is—ten million. 
Of this number we are agreed that 
eighty per cent, or eight million, 
are in the non-reader’ group. 
This would put 500,000 in the first 
group; and 1,500,000 in the second 
group. So far good! 

My estimate, therefore, is that 
there are two million potential read- 
ers, or purchasers of Catholic books 
among the laity. Remembering 
that there are about 7,000 Catholic 
works, and approximately one-half 
of these of particular interest to 
the clergy and religious, this leaves 
a total of 3,500 Catholic works in 
which the laity might reasonably be 
expected to be interested. Now,— 
to those who read this article I ven- 
ture to put the following direct 
questions: How many of the 3,500 
(or 7,500 if you prefer) have you 
read? How many Catholic books 
have you read in the last ten years? 
How many Catholic books have you 




















read during 1927? How many Cath- 
olic books have you read in the 
current year? 

But perhaps a better and altogeth- 
er more conclusive way of discover- 
ing the interest of individuals and 
groups in Catholic literature is to 
give the answers to the questions: 
How many Catholic books have you 
purchased, say during the past ten 
years; during 1927; and during the 
current year? 

As regards Catholic books of a 
general character;—who purchases 
them? No doubt some priests of 
bookish proclivities. And then, of 
course, Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities for their libraries. And 
there may be also parish libraries 
that try to keep up to date with 
new Catholic books, and if they do 
not purchase every new book, they 
select at least a few every year for 
their shelves. 

But how about the laity? How 
many of the two million potential 
readers of Catholic books actually 
purchase Catholic books? Beyond 
a doubt there are several thousand 
Catholic men and women who pur- 
chase one or more Catholic books 
annually, to give away—as Christ- 
mas or birthday presents to some 
priest or nun; or to some relative. 
It is easy to imagine that say ten 
thousand Catholic men and women 
purchase Catholic “juveniles” as 
gift books for children. But how 
many of the two million are influ- 
enced by an innate taste for, or in- 
herent interest in, Catholic litera- 
ture, to the extent of buying Cath- 
olic books for themselves? My 
guess is—not more than one per 
cent—one out of a hundred—or 
twenty thousand. 

I have been interested in this sub- 
ject for years, and have indulged in 
a few experiments of my own. 
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Thus, recently, in order to deter- 
mine their interest in Catholic lit- 
erature or in Catholic books and 
authors, I canvassed one hundred 
Catholic men and women—judges, 
lawyers, bank officials, physicians, 
dentists, artists, architects, teachers, 
writers for the periodical press, suc- 
cessful business men, men holding 
important positions, many of them 
engaged in occupations where abil- 
ity and more than an ordinary 
amount of intelligence are de- 
manded—most of them above the 
average in education and culture; 
many of them graduates of Catholic 
colleges; men and women of good 
social standing, pillars of the 
Church, active in parish affairs, 
members of sundry fraternal, be- 
nevolent, altar and sanctuary soci- 
eties. A few boasted that they had 
in their homes several Catholic 
books (most of them inherited from 
father or mother, or borrowed), but 
which they had never read. They 
were unacquainted with Catholic 
books, unfamiliar with Catholic au- 
thors. Of the hundred,—ninety- 
nine admitted they never purchased 
a single Catholic book for them- 
selves. The one exception was a 
woman who said she had bought 
perhaps half a dozen Catholic juve- 
niles for her children. 

From this it appears that the sit- 
uation is about the same as it was 
in 1905, when Maurice Francis 
Egan said: “Catholic literature to- 
day in the United States, means 
something much talked about as 
very necessary for the culture of 
the spiritual, intellectual and social 
life under our present conditions; 
—but something which, when ac- 
tual circumstances are faced, does 
not seem to be wanted at all.” 

And yet I found that many of the 
one hundred Catholic men and 
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women I interviewed, had read or 
purchased such books as Bruce 
Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows, 
Papini’s Life of Christ, Ralph Wal- 
do Trine’s In Tune with the Infi- 
nite, Durant’s Story of Philosophy, 
etc. Most of them had read, and 
some of them had purchased, one 
or several works, among these The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, 
Werner’s Life of P. T. Barnum, Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, Carl 
Sandburg’s Life of Lincoln, Phillips 
Russell’s Benjamin Franklin, Philip 
Gibbs’s Now it Can be Told, etc. 
Nearly all had read, or pur- 
chased, several books of fiction; 
among them Edna Ferber’s Show 
Boat, Samuel Hopkins Adams’s 
Revelry, Sinclair Lewis’s Main 
Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith and 
Elmer Gantry, Anita Loos’s Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, Kathleen Nor- 
ris’s Little Ships; and stories by 
Dreiser, Conrad, Wells, Sabatini, 


Ibafiez, Zona Gale, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, 
Kyne, 
others. 


Willa Cather, Peter B. 


Harold Bell Wright and 
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One would think that of the men 
and women coming from Catholic 
homes, at least those brought up in 
the parochial school, then going to 
Catholic high school, and subse- 
quently attending a Catholic col- 
lege or university, would, in all 
those years, have acquired a taste 
for Catholic literature, or developed 
an interest in Catholic books. 

If we are tempted to put the 
blame on the Catholic home, or 
presume to attribute the indiffer- 
ence of Catholics to their literature 
to the lack of interest on the part 
of Catholic parents, I do not think 
the point well taken, for the reason 
that they—the parents themselves 
—came from homes where once, I 
am willing to believe, a greater in- 
terest in Catholic books and Cath- 
olic reading prevailed. 

What then is wrong? What is 
the explanation for this appalling 
apathy, this astounding indifference 
on the part of educated Catholics 
with regard to Catholic literature? 
I shall attempt to answer these 
questions in my next article. 




















AN AGNOSTIC HAGIOGRAPHER. 


By Epwarp G. ROSENBERGER. 


NE bleak afternoon some seven- 
ty-five years ago in the town of 
Hannibal, Mo., a young printer’s 
apprentice was on his way home 
from the office when he suddenly 
saw in the wind, skipping along the 
pavement ahead of him, a printed 
leaf torn from a book. Having a 
professional interest in printing, he 
caught the flying leaf and examined 
it. It was from some unknown his- 
tory of Joan of Arc. It described 
her in the cage of Rouen, and in a 
realistic dialogue, two ribald Eng- 
lish soldiers were tormenting her 
with brutish, coarse jokes. This 
subject, to him unknown, interested 
him strangely. The scene conjured 
up by that stray page ran through 
his imagination with unaccountable 
persistency, and as he pondered the 
matter, gradually his meditations 
evolved into a deep sympathy with 
Joan and a vivid sense of the cruel 
injustice of her captors. Except 
for an adolescent taste for roman- 
tic tales, he had cared up to this 
time but little for reading; but now 
he set about consuming voracious- 
ly all he could find about the 
French wars, and especially what 
related to the sad story of the 
Maid. In this manner, then, there 
sprouted in the young apprentice 
a passionate and abiding interest in 
the martyred girl—an interest that 
grew steadily for more than half a 
lifetime, and forty years later, 
when he was at the height of his lit- 
erary brilliancy, with his talents 
ripened and matured, he was to pay 
his debt by the Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc—the life of a 


saint by an agnostic—in many re- 
spects the most remarkable book in 
all American literature. 

But this fluttering fragment from 
the life of a saint that strayed into 
the curious hands of young Sam 
Clemens meant even more than this 
to him. It meant the beginning of 
a lifetime’s interest in all history; 
it meant the acquiring of a taste 
for literature and a keen, gnawing 
appetite for a broad, powerful 
knowledge of things in general. 
Above all, it awakened in him a ten- 
der and understanding compassion 
for the oppressed underdog, and a 
robust indignation against treach- 
ery, tyranny, and bullying. This 
seemingly trifling incident of the 
fluttering printed leaf startled the 
dormant genius of the man. It 
was the turning point in his life. 

If we did not know the quality of 
Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc, the 
thought of him writing such a his- 
tory would make us tremble. His 
philosophy was a revolting pessi- 
mism, his theology was deistic in 
the extreme, his humor was the 
coarsest and most vulgar that ever 
promised to be immortalized in lit- 
erature, and he had an incurable 
habit of capering off into grotesque 
digressions of burlesque. All this 
made him eminently disqualified 
for the task. Especially was his 
philosophy apt to be his undoing. 
With Lecky, he believed all moral- 
ity was a product of experience and 
that man’s desire to obtain happi- 
ness and avoid pain was his only 
possible motive to action. George 


Bernard Shaw had said in a lec- 
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ture: “No one of good sense can ac- 
cept any creed to-day without reser- 
vation.” The comment of Twain 
was, “Certainly not, the reservation 
is that he is a damned fool to accept 
it at all.” He held that there was 
no more “personal merit” in brav- 
ery than in cowardice, and “self- 
sacrifice” was a word we had smug- 
gled into the dictionary. Of man 
he said, “Why, he’s the poorest, 
clumsiest excuse of all the creatures 
that inhabit this earth. ... He is a 
rickety sort of thing, anyway you 
take him. . . . He’s just a basketful 
of festering, pestilent corruption, 
provided for the support and enter- 
tainment of microbes.” And all 
this was not from the humorist, but 
from the pathetically serious phi- 
losopher. Could such a sour, pessi- 
mistic, hypochondriacal Schopen- 
hauer write the lyrical romance of 
a Maid in silver armor, who saved 
France and died the beautiful death 
of a martyr? 

His convictions on theology were 
apt to make the task even more 
alien to his genius. He believes in 
God, but the Creator, he maintains, 
has no interest in humans. He is 
sure that there is no heaven or hell, 
and the Bible was not inspired or 
even authorized by God. “I do not 
believe that He has ever sent a mes- 
sage to man by anybody, or deliv- 
ered one to him by word of mouth, 
or made Himself visible to mortal 
eyes at any time in any place.” “I 
do not believe in special provi- 
dences. I believe that the universe 
is governed by strict and immuta- 
ble laws.” How could such a man 
write the story of a girl who con- 
versed for years with archangels 
and saints from heaven? Would 


not his work be filled with chal- 
lenges at every prophecy, denials of 
every miracle, clever explanations 
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for every revelation, and seasoning 
all, that familiar subsidiary com- 
ment of humorous ridiculing, phil- 


osophical buffoonery, and _irreli- 
gious pleasantries? 
But behold the book! Most rey- 


erently and affectionately does he 
handle the fragile vial of historic 
truth. “It is the only story of a 
human life,” he says, “which comes 
to us under oath, the only one 
which comes to us from the witness 
stand.” All the authentic miracles 
performed by Joan he gives without 
comment: the recognition of the 
Dauphin in court, the changing of 
the wind at Orleans, and the restor- 
ing of the infant to life that it might 
be baptized. Similarly, he includes 
the prophecies of the Maid: her 
miraculous knowledge that French 
blood was being spilled, the fore- 
telling of her wound, her certain 
knowledge that she had but one 
year to live, the time of France’s 
ultimate triumph, and her fore- 
knowledge that saved the life of the 
Duke d’Alencgon. He presents the 
guiding Voices in their supernat- 
ural splendor as an historical fact. 

There is neither ranting against 
dogmas nor subtle insinuation of 
religion’s inanity. The suppositi- 
tious author is Joan’s page and sec- 
retary, the Sieur Louis de Conte, 
who writes the history in the mel- 
low reflection of his last days. 
What a temptation it must have 
been for Mark Twain to make him 
a philosophical fellow and fill his 
mouth with sparkling skepticism 
and misanthropic musings! But 
not once does he give way to the 
temptation. Not only is the secre- 
tary solidly orthodox and inspiring 
in the depth of his faith, but he is 
for the most part above the super- 
stitions of his time. Without irony, 
he speaks continually of “this good 




















priest”; with pious pride, he notes 
that no schism or heresy had 
touched the simple faith of Dom- 
remy; and he distinguishes be- 
tween the ecclesiastical politicians 
who put Joan to death and the gen- 
eral body of the Church. Even the 
ignominious action of the Univer- 
sity of Paris is due to its “acting in 
a political capacity.” The injustice 
of her trial is due to the fact that 
the Church’s laws were disregarded, 
and because her appeal to the Pope 
and her petition for the protection 
of an ecclesiastical prison were il- 
legally denied her. 

The depth of Joan’s sanctity as 
described by this blustering agnos- 
tic is a most tender and beautiful 
thing. “Why, religion was her 
life!” At every opportunity she 
hears Mass—at Domremy, in camp, 
before battle, in her triumphs, and 
in her adversities. Frequently she 
is in the confessional. Often she is 
kneeling before the altar. And 
then there is that marvelous treat- 
ment of how she cleansed the army 
of its immorality. Here Mark 
Twain had to make the supreme 
sacrifice, for describing the manly 
virtue of swearing was his literary 
holiday. He loved to describe the 
vigor of a blasphemous oath “that 
knocked up the dust where it 
struck the ground.” How he rev- 
els in the artistry of La Hire, that 
“lurid conflagration of blasphemy, 
that Vesuvius of profanity.” But 
the zeal of the Maid was beautiful- 
ly insistent, and if there were any 
“lurid explosions” after her instruc- 
tions, they were outside of the 
camp. 

The practicality of her zeal, how- 
ever, was the least indication of her 
sanctity. Her courage was obvious- 
ly supernatural, her humility was 
like the subtle fragrance of wild 
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flowers, her compassion and her 
mercy “made her the wonder and 
the mystery that she was.” She 
was “wholly noble, pure, truthful, 
brave, compassionate, generous, pi- 
ous, unselfish, modest, blameless.” 
For Twain she was “not of earth, 
oh, she was not flesh, she was a 
spirit!” 

It would be difficult to imagine 
a more reverential enthusiasm than 
Mark Twain’s for St. Joan. It 
swept away all his habitual irrever- 
ence, all his blasphemous rhetoric 
and witty desecrations. It was not 
a reasoned thing; it was a lifelong 
passion, a sacred devotion. St. 
Joan’s accomplishments are above 
those of Cwsar and Napoleon, her 
military ability is a “stupefying 
marvel,” and her marches are the 
most “wonderful military drama 
that has been played upon the stage 
of the world.” Her work outranks 
any recorded in history. She is the 
only entirely unselfish person 
whose name has a place in profane 
history. Judged by any standard 
of any age, she “occupies the lofti- 
est place possible to human attain- 
ment.” Hers was “the most noble 
life that was ever born into this 
world save only One.” Such is the 
uncontrolled enthusiasm of a disbe- 
liever when he makes the acquaint- 
ance of a saint! 

What was there, then, in St. Joan 
that first caught Mark Twain’s at- 
tention, and finally melted, if only 
temporarily, the adamant of his 
agnosticism and sweetened the vin- 
egar of his pessimism? He under- 
stood children and loved them. 
That is evident beneath the vulgar- 
ities of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. And Joan of Arc was 
a child! This he seems to have re- 
garded as some awful miracle of 
history. It was always in his mind. 
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In his Introduction he reminds us, 
in the finest words ever written of 
the Maid, that she was a “noble 
child, the most innocent, the most 
lovely, the most adorable the ages 
have produced.” He seems to fear 
that we shall consider her an adult 
saint and so there is scarcely a page 
that does not repeat that she was 
but a child, a “country girl of sev- 
enteen,” like “any other girl,” but 
yet a “marvelous child.” This 
“simple country maid,” this “little 
shepherdess” is pictured sleeping 
“like any tired girl,” and “crying— 
for she was a young girl,” and 
laughing “the laugh that rippled so 
buoyantly from her lips and made 
old people feel young again to hear 
it.” He is continually astonished at 
her youth and breathless at the 
spectacle of the terrible English 
army cut to pieces by this untaught 
girl. 

Even more was he awed by the 
romantic adventures of “the won- 
derful girl-soldier.” William Dean 
Howells says of Twain, “at heart 
he was always deeply and essen- 
tially romantic, and once must have 
expected life itself to be a fairy 
dream.” In the historic St. Joan, 
he found his supreme opportunity, 
for she was the ideal heroine of a 
romantic fairy tale; and after his 
true conception of her as a tender 
child, this is the vision of her that 
haunts his doubting mind,—that vi- 
sion of her, “fine and clear, the pic- 
ture of that dear little figure, with 
breast bent to the flying horse’s 
neck, charging at the head of the 
armies of France, her hair stream- 
ing back, her silver mail plowing 
steadily deeper and deeper into the 
thick of the battle, sometimes near- 
ly drowned from sight by tossing 
heads of horses, uplifted sword- 
arms, wind-blown plumes, and in- 
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tercepting shields.” Albert Bige- 
low Paine says the story is “all 
bathed in the atmosphere of ro- 
mance,” and, indeed, it is hard to 
find anywhere in prose a tale to 
compare with its fascinating pag- 
eantry. It flashes with scenes of 
battle, court, and cathedral: the 
glistening of steel mail crimsoned 
with blood, the surging masses 
bounding back from _ defended 
breastworks, the dancing steeds 
proudly wheeled about upon their 
hind feet and plunging into the 
fray; the music of distant bugles 
and rolling drums, the braying 
bands, the snap of flying banners, 
the tinny clank of armor and the 
clear ring of steel, the creak of 
straining harness, the crunching of 
bones, the splintering of wood—the 
whole orchestrated medley of con- 
fused battle din—and, ever flashing 
in the sunlight, that Silver Armor, 
the Spirit of France. 

But not only is there battle. 
There is the pageantry of the court 
with its great concourse of re- 
nowned dignitaries under’ the 
gilded vaulting. The country maid 
is in the midst of bejeweled nobil- 
ity. There is the swish of stiff silks 
over polished floors, the dazzling 
light of files of flambeaux, the ranks 
of guards with nodding plumes. 
The whole brilliant court makes its 
profound obeisance, and in unison 
the trumpets sound one long rich 
note of jubilant welcome to her who 
carries in her heart for her king a 
message from an archangel. 

And Reims! Here is a romanti- 
cism that moves with spiritual so- 
lemnity down the quiet aisles of 
faith. Upon the city’s streets 
crowds are shouting, “Page of 
Christ!” marching soldiers saluting 
in a mute “God bless you”—a mys- 
terious vial of oil centuries old, 




















given directly by heaven to St. 
Remi, and five great nobles all rich- 
ly accoutered to fetch it safely— 
great lords kneeling in a row with 
mailed hands palm to palm in sol- 
emn prayer. Into the cavernous 
vastness of the cathedral shuffles 
the throng of citizens; deeply 
sounds the meditations of the rum- 
bling organ and the chanting of 
men; through the pictured windows 
streams the light, and towering 
Gothic pillars cast long gaunt shad- 
ows over a flowerbed of men and 
women flat upon their faces in rev- 
erential, awestruck prayer. A long, 
deep silence, a breathless hush and 
pause, and then, on a sudden, the 
silver blast of four-hundred trump- 
ets, for “framed in the pointed 
archway of the great west door, ap- 
peared Joan and the King.” The 
anointing and the coronation. And 
the Maid? “She was like one trans- 
figured, so divine was the joy that 
shone in her face as she sank to her 
knees at the King’s feet and looked 
up at him through her tears.” 
Obviously, it is but a step from 
such romanticism to mysticism. 
And this is the greatest marvel of 
all: a thoroughly agnostic mind 
creating accurately imagined mysti- 
cism. His conception of the Voices 
holds the unearthly joy of an ec- 
stasy: “I saw a white shadow come 
slowly gliding along the grass to- 
ward the Tree. It was of grand 
proportions—a robed figure with 
wings—and the whiteness of this 
shadow was not like any other 
whiteness that we know of, except 
it be the whiteness of the light- 
nings, but even the lightnings are 
not so intense as it was, for one can 
look at them without hurt, whereas 
this brilliancy was so blinding that 
it pained my eyes and brought wa- 
ter into them. I uncovered my 
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head, perceiving that I was in the 
presence of something not of this 
world. My breath grew faint and dif- 
ficult, because of the terror and the 
awe that possessed me.” It is diffi- 
cult to believe this is not a St. 
Teresa describing one of her expe- 
riences. Another passage is only a 
degree less stirring: “She who had 
spoken face to face with the princes 
of heaven, and seen their retinue of 
angels stretching back into the re- 
moteness of the sky, myriads upon 
myriads, like a measureless fan of 
light, a glory like the glory of the 
sun streaming from each of those 
innumerable heads, the massed ra- 
diance filling the deeps of space 
with a blinding splendor.” 

There is no earnestness like that 
of the humorist when he falls into 
a serious mood, and into such a 
mood Twain had fallen. To Mrs. 
Clemens and Susy he said before 
the book was finished, “People al- 
ways want to laugh over what I 
write and are disappointed if they 
don’t find a joke in it. This is to 
be a serious book. It means more 
to me than anything else I have 
ever undertaken.” His seriousness 
may be estimated by his effort: 
“Twelve years of preparation and 
two years of writing. The others 
needed no preparation and got 
none.” How the twelve years were 
spent is revealed by the multitude 
of notes which stripe the margins 
of his French authorities. It is 
known that he began the story five 
times, although no trace of these 
unfinished beginnings has _ been 
found. 

In his effort to make this his su- 
preme accomplishment, he seems 
even to have selected the place for 
its composition with care. It was 
conceived in its final form, and for 
the most part wholly put down on 
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paper, at the Villa Viviani, which 
is three miles from the city of 
Florence, but commands a superb 
view of that citadel of medieval 
Catholicity. His description of the 
scene implies its inspiring influence 
on him. It stretched “pink, and 
gray and brown, with the ruddy 
dome of the cathedral dominating 
its center like a captive balloon, and 
flanked on the right by the smaller 
bulb of the Medici chapel.” 

During its composition, he wrote 
to Mr. Rogers, “a book which writes 
itself, a tale which tells itself; I 
merely have to hold the pen.” In 
fact, he wrote the first 100,000 
words of it in approximately six 
weeks. But the last half of the 
work required extreme care and 
thoughtfulness. “I cannot see the 
end of the Trial yet, but I am on the 
road. I am creeping surely to it.” 
When it was completed, he was 
proud. In another letter to Rogers 
he placed this benediction upon it, 
“Possibly the book may not sell, but 
that is nothing—it was written for 
love.” His enthusiasm in the glori- 
ous tale he had recorded and cre- 
ated increased with the passing of 
time. Thirteen years after its com- 
pletion, on his seventy-third birth- 
day, he wrote, “I like the Joan of 
Arc best of all my books; and 
it is the best; I know it perfectly 
well.” 

And others enthused over it. A 
distinguished educator congratu- 
lated him with: “I would rather 
have written your history of Joan 
of Arc than any other piece of lit- 
erature in any language.” Andrew 
Lang had a deep love for it, and he 
wrote to its author, explaining his 
plan of dedicating his own Maid of 
France in his honor. Howells 


places the character of Joan after 
Colonel Sellers, Huck Finn, Tom 
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Sawyer, and the Connecticut Yan- 
kee, but after them she is “the au- 
thor’s finest creation,” and “she is 
indeed realized to the modern sense 
as few figures of the past have been 
realized in fiction.” Brander Mat- 
thews gives Joan of Arc second po- 
sition—after Huckleberry Finn. Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine knew the hu- 
morist more intimately than any of 
his other friends or biographers, 
and his verdicts on Twain’s literary 
achievements are always weighed 
by a calm, judicious mind. His 
conclusion is by far the most au- 
thoritative: “Considered from every 
point of view, Joan of Arc is Mark 
Twain’s supreme literary expres- 
sion, the loftiest, the most delicate, 
the most luminous example of his 
work.” 

There was little of happiness 
and peace in the long years of 
the humorist. His life’s story was 
a melancholy tragedy. Black fore- 
bodings and_ sinister despairs 
brooded over his spirit even in his 
moments of triumph. The keen joys 
in literary creation were but light- 
ning flashes across the black vault 
of his pessimism. And in his last 
years, with the consolation of all 
his serious work behind him, his 
ears tingling with the earnest praise 
of the literary world, surrounded 
by the affection of friends, and en- 
joying robust health and every 
comfort of life, his despair was at 
its worst. Without a stable philos- 
ophy, his mind wandered with mor- 
bid distraction over the barren 
wastes of lugubrious speculation; 
utterly without religion, he could 
not shake away the disgusting con- 
viction that man was no more than 
a boarding house for bacteria. 
Shortly before his death, he had 
confided to a friend with heart- 
rending sincerity, “I have been 














thinking it out—if I live two more 
years I will put an end to it all. I 
will kill myself.” 

But in that life there had been 
one light. From that bleak after- 
noon when he caught a flying 
printed page bearing a fragment of 
a saint’s life, Joan of Arc had been 
his favorite study in history. His 
lifelong love for her was beautiful 
in its lovely holiness and its inde- 
structibility. And then in his old 
age, in his sixtieth year, he wrote 
her story, thereby doing violence to 
his theology, contradicting most of 
his written convictions, completely 
indulging his one leaning towards 
faith. When he had done, he was 
fascinated with his heresy, he glo- 
ried in the sinful pleasure it had af- 
forded him. “It furnished me sev- 
en times the pleasure afforded me 
by any of the others.” 

It would, indeed, be most satis- 
fying to him if he could know to- 
day that his supreme literary effort 
is gaining in popularity. Nothing 
would better please him than to find 
that it had kept its color after all 
the rest of his work. had faded. In 
fact, this does not seem unlikely for 
a tale woven about a theme of un- 
dying interest and so matchless in 
its workmanship. It contains the 
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most dignified passages of his rich 
style, the most gorgeous examples 
of his accurate imagination, and 
nowhere in it is heard the snarl of 
his ill-temper. The words of Paine 
are apt to be the second thought of 
future criticism: “It seems incred- 
ible to-day that any reader, no mat- 
ter what his preconceived notions 
of the writer or of Joan may have 
been, could have followed these 
chapters without realizing that this 
was a book such as had not before 
been written. Let anyone who read 
it then and doubted, re-read and re- 
consider it now. A surprise will 
await him and it will be worth 
while.” 

It is not merely our hope, but 
our deliberate prognostication, that 
when Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are unknown to all save 
connoisseurs of middle-west Ameri- 
cana, and What is Man is recog- 
nized even by his biographers as 
only the stench from his sorrowful 
morbidity, and Innocents Abroad 
and A Connecticut Yankee are no 
longer catalogued in histories of lit- 
erature, that Joan of Arc will live in 
American letters, as the author 
would have it live—as the life of a 
child-saint, reverently, tenderly, 
and truthfully told. 

















The Editor of THe CATHOLIC 
WoRLD: 
Sir: 


In an article, entitled, The Pope 
and the Constitution, in your July 
[June] issue, the Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway expresses his opinions of 
me and of my book, The Roman 
Catholic Church in the Modern 
State. My character and my book 
must take care of themselves. But 
Father Conway makes erroneous 
statements of fact which in the in- 
terests of truth and fair Journalism 
I ask you will allow me space to 
correct. 

He states that I am guilty of “a 
mere lawyer’s trick” in my praise 
of Governor Smith’s character and 
record in my Open Letter to him a 
year ago. He ascribes to me a de- 
sire to prevent the nomination or 
election of Governor Smith to the 
Presidency because he is a Roman 
Catholic. The facts are that I 
meant all that I said in the Open 
Letter concerning Governor Smith, 
and that I frequently vote for Ro- 
man Catholics as candidates for 
civil office. 

Again Father Conway states that 
I am “a great defender of the the- 
ory of unlimited State Sovereignty” 
and that I make the State “the final 
determinant of morals.” On the 
contrary I deny the unlimited mor- 
al sovereignty of the State and 
maintain that in modern political 
thought the State is not the final 
determinant of morals; that the 
Sovereignty of the individual con- 
science nullifies the moral sover- 
eignty of the State as imperatively 
as it nullifies the moral sovereignty 
jure divino of the Pope; that both 
State Sovereignty and Papal Sover- 
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eignty over conscience are intoler- 
able in the Modern State, the indi- 
vidual conscience being superior de 
jure to both. 

Father Conway states in your col- 
umns exactly the reverse of what I 
maintain and what I submit I clear- 
ly set forth in the book he refers to. 

CuHartes C. MARSHALL. 


The Editor 

WorLp: 
Dear FATHER GILLIs: 

My critique of Mr. Marshall does 
not imply, as he suggests, that I 
consider him dishonest in his great 
praise of the integrity of Governor 
Smith of New York, or question in 
any way the implied inference that 
Mr. Smith, if nominated, would 
gain thousands of Republican votes. 
An axiom in canon law asserts that 
“Ecclesia non judicat de internis,’”’ 
—the Church does not judge about 
the subjective mind of a writer. 
She always estimates—and her 
apologists likewise—the statements 
of a writer objectively. 

The “lawyer’s trick” I speak of 
consists in Mr. Marshall’s praising 
Governor Smith as a unique per- 
sonality of spotless public and pri- 
vate life, a loyal Catholic and a 
loyal American—and then imply- 
ing that the Governor is either dis- 
honest in keeping his real views 
from the people of the U. S. A., or 
stupid in not knowing the real prin- 
ciples of this so-called papal autoc- 
racy to which he gives heartfelt al- 
legiance. Most men, who have 
carefully read Mr. Marshall’s dia- 
tribe against the Catholic Church, 
logically believe it was written to 
urge the American voter not to cast 
his vote for such a candidate. 
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The “lawyer’s trick” consists in a 
vain attempt to win over the jury— 
the American people—by falsely 
implying that Governor Smith is 
better than his principles. Mr. Mar- 
shall made the mistake of ascribing 
to the American people the mental- 
ity of sheep. “The simple, unthink- 
ing, sentimental, average Ameri- 
can,” was, as Artemus Ward would 
say, “writ sarcastic.” 

That Mr. Marshall frequently 
votes for Catholic candidates for 
civil office simply proves that he is 
more illogical than I thought. If I 
held his erroneous views about our 
Church’s principles, I would never 
vote for an office-seeker I deemed 
anti-American to the core. 

Mr. Marshall states that he does 
not make the State “the final de- 
terminant in morals.” Why then 
does he defend the unjust spolia- 
tion of 1870 in Italy; the unjust per- 
secution of Germany’s blood-and- 
iron Macchiavelli in the Kultur- 
kampf; the unjust Association 
Laws of the Third Republic in 
France; the dastardly murders of 
priests and the bitter persecution of 
Catholics in present-day Mexico? 
Does not his verbal defense of the 
so-called “individual conscience” 
become de facto a hollow mockery? 

Mr. Marshall states again and 
again—his book is full of repetitions, 
as he himself admits—that the Sov- 
ereignty of the modern State ex- 
cludes “the inherent rights of the 
Church.” Is that not a clear state- 
ment of State Sovereignty? He is 
right if he speaks of a human insti- 
tution like the Church of England 
which writes theoretical treatises 
on The Church’s Independence, but 
is given the lie direct by a Parlia- 
ment which created it, and after 
four hundred years tells it what to 
believe, and even how to pray. 
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Mr. Marshall is rather anarchis- 
tic in asserting that “the individual 
conscience nullifies the moral Sov- 
ereignty of the State.” Catholics 
are more loyal. Just as St. Paul in- 
sisted on his rights as a citizen, and 
ordered the early Christians to obey 
their pagan rulers though they were 
persecuted even to death, so Catho- 
lics were loyal to Elizabeth in the 
days of the Spanish Armada, al- 
though she hypocritically put them 
to death as traitors. 

Catholics believe firmly in the 
moral Sovereignty of the State, 
when its laws are just, according to 
right reason, and make for the com- 
mon welfare. The Catholic con- 
science always proclaims the duty 
of submitting to all properly consti- 
tuted authority, human or divine. 
The doctrine of the Two Powers, 
which strangely enough seems the 
béte noire of Mr. Marshall, is the 
doctrine of Christ. I advise him 
to read in the French the mas- 
terly exposé of this question in the 
Abbé d’Hulst’s Conférences de Notre 
Dame (1895). 

As for the individual conscience 
nullifying the divine Constitution of 
the Church, that is stark nonsense. 
He means to say that the after- 
Christians, who seceded from the 
Universal Church in the East and 
the West, deny the papal claims. I 
thought the supernatural claims 
of the Catholic Church were to be 
ignored in Mr. Marshall’s book. 
So he states in his preface, but 
his whole book is based on their 
denial. 

We conclude by stating again 
that we do not question Mr. Mar- 
shall’s honesty. We simply state 
that in his treatise he has proved 
himself illogical, inaccurate, preju- 
diced and unfair. 

BERTRAND L. Conway, C.S.P. 









The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE REVIVAL OF CATHOLICISM AMONG THE INTELLECTUALS 
OF FRANCE. 


T has been the custom in France 

since the War to make a survey, 
at Easter time, of the religious 
progress made by the students of 
the prominent scientific institutions 
during the year; the performance of 
the Easter duty being an opportune 
time for recording this progress. 
The total number of University stu- 
dents belonging to the “scientific” 
category who made their Easter 
duty in a body in 1927 was above 
12,000. 

Compared with 1927 the report 
for 1928, quoted below, shows a still 
further increase of more than 1,000 
students and alumni who were of- 
ficially registered on this occasion; 
the number of Easter Communions 
being for this year above 13,000. 


Polytechnique (mathematics) 
Ecole Centrale (engineers) - -- 
Mines de Paris (mining engineers)................. 
Arts et Métiers (technical school) 
Ponts et Chaussées (civil engineers)..............-- 
Génie Maritime (naval engineers)-.................- 
Mines de St. Etienne_.....--. 
Ecole Centrale Lyonnaise-.---. 

rieure (electricity) 
e Chimie (chemistry) 


Ecole Su 
Institut 





This increase is the more significant 
when we remember that we include 
in this record only the Communions 
made by the student body of the 
greatest French scientific institu- 
tions, such as the Polytechnique, 
the leading institution for higher 
mathematics, l’Ecole Centrale, the 
best official engineering school of 
France, Mines de Paris, for mining 
engineering, and so on. 

It is worth while observing that 
all the institutions we report are 
either State institutions or non-sec- 
tarian; Catholic institutions are 
purposely omitted. Following is 
the list of the most prominent of 
the scientific institutions with the 
number of Communions reported 
for the current year: 




















Aéronautique 


Among the new religious projects 
undertaken by the alumni of these 
schools we have to notice especially 
for this year the “Escouades Caté- 
chistes,” or associations of students 
who devote themselves every Sun- 
day to teaching the catechism in 
the slums of Paris; in this newly- 
founded organization we number: 
41 students of the Polytechnique; 
34 of l’Ecole Centrale; 10 of the 
Ecole des Mines de Paris. 

Another noteworthy Catholic or- 
ganization whose aim is to study 
social problems in the light of Cath- 
olic moral theology and to apply its 
principles to working conditions is 
*!’Union Sociale d’Ingénieurs Cath- 
oliques,” “The Catholic Social Union 
of Engineers.” This new organiza- 
tion has now more than 5,000 engi- 
neers enlisted and is performing in 
the industrial districts a most ef- 
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Institut Physique--....----- 
aéronautical engineers) ...........-..- 
Institut Electrotechnique de Grenoble..........--.-.- 
DED sccncenammaneaces 
Saint Cyr (military school) - - 
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fective social and religious work. 

Although this revival of the Cath- 
olic Faith in France is noticeable 
also among men of letters it is not 
so apparent as it is in scientific cir- 
cles, and if one remembers that it 
was mostly among the scientists of 
France, as in all other countries 
some thirty years ago, that the re- 
ligious struggle was particularly 
acute, this fact appears all the more 
remarkable and encouraging. 

In the recent controversy brought 
about by l’Action Frangaise, the ad- 
herents of this movement were not 
so numerous among the scientific 
students as among the academic 
and those among them who had 
given it their allegiance before the 
break with Rome seem now to have 
abjured their errors, as may be no- 
ticed from the above statistics. 

CHARLES MERCIER. 
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IN “RED” SEPTEMBER, 1792. 


NCE more the Catholic Church 
has raised to the honors of the 
Altar heroic victims of anti-Chris- 
tian hatred, this time victims, not 
of a semi-barbaric despot such as 
Theodore II., King of Abyssinia, but 
of a city in Europe, drunk with lust 
for blood. These are the one hun- 
dred and ninety-one martyrs butch- 
ered by paid assassins in Paris in 
the September of 1792: bishops, sec- 
ular priests, Carmelites, Jesuits, 
Vincentians, Sulpicians, Capuchins, 
Minims, Eudists, Conventuals, and 
members of the old French nobil- 
ity, who calmly awaited death rath- 





er than accept the “civil constitu- 
tion” of the clergy of France, which 
aimed at making them schismatics 
of the Holy Roman Apostolic 
Church. 

Some of these martyrs bear 
names illustrious in the history of 
France, ecclesiastical and secular; 
their fathers had fought her bat- 
tles when the forbears of their exe- 
cutioners were drowsing in back- 
street wine shops. They were Jean- 
Marie du Lau, Archbishop of Arles; 
Francois-Joseph de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Maumont, Bishop of Beau- 
vais; his brother, Pierre Louis, Vic- 
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ar General of Beauvais; Venerable 
Don Chevreux, Benedictine Abbot; 
Count de Valfonds, ex-captain in 
the French cavalry; and priests and 
deacons from seventy dioceses, reg- 
ulars and seculars. 

Their only “crime” was unbend- 
ing fidelity to Pope Pius VI., who 
had condemned the decree voted by 
the Constituent Assembly, which, 
on July 12, 1790, passed the law 
forbidding bishops and priests to 
recognize the authority of the Bish- 
op of Rome and decreeing that all 
bishops and parish priests should 
be elected in future by the same 
electorate as that which selected 
deputies. 

If the Church in France appeared 
Gallican at the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, it showed itself Roman when 
the storm broke—and this at the 
cost of spoliation, exile, prison and 
death. After August 10, 1792, wild 
bands armed with guns, swords, 
sledges, sticks, anything and every- 
thing, searched Paris for the non- 
juring clerics, “les prétres inser- 
mentés,” who had refused to take 
the oath framed to separate them 
from the Throne of Peter. And 
soon the Carmelite monastery, the 
Seminary of St. Firmin, the Abbacy 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, and the 
jail known by the name of La 
Force, were filled by many of the 
noblest in France. 

While the roar of cannon and the 
raucous shouts of infuriated multi- 
tudes filled the streets of Paris on 
the evening of September 2, 1792, 
a group of one hundred and ten fu- 
ture martyrs were gathered in the 
oratory of the Carmelite monastery. 
“Messieurs,” said one of the group, 
“when about to make the sacrifice 
of our lives to God we cannot do 
better than stand at the foot of the 
Cross.” 
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They had not long to wait. With 
a burst of fury and ribaldry the 
mob entered the oratory, and the 
leader laid hands upon the most 
venerable looking of the group, ask- 
ing: 

“Are you, scoundrel, the Arch- 
bishop of Arles?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the Arch- 
bishop undismayed. 

“You are he who spilled the blood 
of patriots at Arles,” roared the 
“patriot.” 

“I have never done wrong to any- 
body,” was the calm rejoinder. 

“Well, I will do it to you now,” 
cried the leader. Two slashes of 
the saber on the forehead, and the 
Archbishop fell dead. 

And now began a short trial for 
each one before a judge seated be- 
fore the altar. As each prisoner’s 
name was called, three questions 
were put to him: 

1. Your age? 

2. Are you an ecclesiastic? 

3. Have you taken the oath? 

These answered, the martyr was 
ordered to walk into the little gar- 
den at the rear of the monastery. 
At the entrance to the garden the 
executioners massacred him. The 
Bishop of Beauvais had been al- 
ready shot through the knees and 
lay on a mattress. On hearing his 
name called, the wounded prelate 
said, “Do you not see that I cannot 
move? Pray, do me the favor of 
carrying me to the spot where I am 
to die.” The rabble carried him 
in their arms to the garden and 
dashed out his brains on the spot 
where his brother had just been put 
to death. And thus the pile of 
corpses grew gradually higher, the 
constancy of the martyrs never fal- 
tering. At the end of two hours 
when the whole band of one hun- 
dred and ten were dead, Violette 























remarked: “I cannot understand 
those prelates. They went to death 
as if they were going to a wedding.” 

One minute had sufficed for the 
trial and the execution of each vic- 
tim! 

Tumultuously the rabble, drunk 
with wine and fury, now moved on 
to the Abbey of St. Germain, where 
the priests imprisoned there com- 
forted themselves by reciting the 
prayers for the dying. The execu- 
tioner seized first the parish priest 
of St. Jean en Gréve. Brief, indeed, 
was his trial. 

“Have you taken the oath?” 

“No,” replied the pastor, “I have 
not.” 

A saber clove his skull, and all 
was over. The body was then lifted 
by a few drunken scoundrels and 
flung into the courtyard to the cry 
of: “Vive la Nation!” 

Through that dreadful night of 
September 2d, the hecatomb grew, 
while the rabble drank, sang and 
danced, as if Satan himself presided 
over their revels. Ribaldry filled 
the air as corpse was piled upon 
corpse. 

Morning came. The rabble moved 
on to the “Hétel de la Force” in 
which suspects—soldiers, ladies of 
the Court, and a dozen ecclesiastics 
—were imprisoned. Here the first 
to die were Princess de Lamballe, 
M. Rullhieres, ex-Commandant of 
the Horse Guards of Paris; M. Leli- 
vec, S.J.; M. Lagardette, Vicar of 
St. Gervase; M. Bottex, ex-deputy 
of the Chamber. Then the execu- 
tioners fell upon all left over. An 
insatiable thirst for blood had taken 
hold of the wild men. 

Their terrible work finished at 
the “Hétel de la Force,” the rabble, 
now reénforced by a crowd of wom- 
en, who, if possible, were more 
eager than the men for blood, 
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moved on to the Seminary of St. 
Firmin. It was now morning, and 
the prisoners were finishing break- 
fast when a band of energumens 
crashed into the place. 

This time there was no pretense 
made about judge or trial: the mas- 
sacre opened forthwith. Like a 
torrent, the maddened canaille of 
Paris poured into halls, cells, par- 
lors and dormitories, and soon the 
entire seminary ran with blood. 
The prisoners were all priests and 
all non-jurors, therefore the por- 
tion of each was death. Sledge, 
saber and pickaxe fell and fell until 
every priest in the place was dead. 

As each one fell the corpse was 
thrown from the window into the 
street, and the furies below broke 
in the skull with hammers. One of 
these women, because of her pre- 
eminence in such ghoulish activity, 
ever after bore the name of “the 
killer,” in the city’s purlieus. In 
one hour, sixty-five priests and one 
layman, M. De Villette, died for the 
Faith that awful morning, most of 
them coming from fine old families 
that had made their country great 
in war and in peace. 

The number that died in the 
massacres of September, 1792, to- 
taled 2,400 of the flower of France. 
But none of them shine so glorious- 
ly as the one hundred and ninety- 
one confessors of the Faith slain at 
the Carmelite monastery, St. Ger- 
main, the “Hétel de la Force,” and 
at St. Firmin on September 2d and 
3d, whom Pope Pius XI. beatified 
on October 17, 1926. 

On the morning of the beatifica- 
tion, while the Roman Court, de- 
scendants of the families to which 
the martyrs belonged, and a con- 
course of 50,000 persons glorified 
the relics of those brave men in St. 
Peter’s, tens of thousands of Pari- 
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sians gathered about the flower- 
wreathed sites of the martyrdom. 
They prayed in the garden of the 
Carmelite monastery. They rever- 
ently gazed upon the skulls of the 
bishops, priests, deacons and lay- 
men, which bear the marks of the 
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saber, the sledge hammer, the bul- 
let. And they read for the thou- 
sandth time the simple inscription 
on the ossarium: “Having pre- 
ferred death to the violation of 
God’s law they were massacred.” 

JAMEs P. Conry. 








AST autumn at Boulogne-sur- 

Mer I witnessed a procession of 
striking beauty. The ceremony was 
in connection with the annual bless- 
ing of the fishing nets. Outside 
Oberammergau itself no more won- 
derful religious pageant could be 
seen. 

Boulogne is one of the most im- 
portant fishing towns on the French 
coast. The fisherfolk are intensely 
religious, and have raised a beauti- 
ful church in honor of Our Lady of 
Boulogne. It stands on a lordly 
height dominating the harbor. The 
devotion of the fisherfolk to Our 
Lady is explained by a story which 
dates from A. pb. 633. 

In that year it is recorded that 
fishermen putting out to sea ob- 
served a tiny boat entering the har- 
bor. It had neither masts nor sails, 
and cast a strange reflection on the 
waters. On approaching, it was 
found to be beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and a figure of Our 
Lady holding the Divine Infant was 
standing in the center of the vessel. 

The fisherfolk took this vision to 
be a sign that the Queen of Heaven 
blessed their work, and every year 
since then the ceremony of blessing 
the fishing nets has been devoutly 
observed. 

The streets were richly decorated. 
The house fronts were draped with 
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new fishing nets in which were en- 
twined flowers of every hue. Floral 
garlands and gayly colored bunting 
formed archways over all the 
streets, and from the windows 
floated blue and white flags and 
bannerettes bearing in letters of 
gold inscriptions to Our Lady of 
Boulogne. 

The procession started from the 
Cathedral de Notre Dame. Mem- 
bers of Catholic organizations from 
different parts of the Continent par- 
ticipated. The procession was 
headed by the Mayor of Boulogne 
and his staff in official regalia. 
Then followed the boy scouts of 
France under the banners of St. 
Omer and St. Joseph. The relics of 
Our Lady of Boulogne were borne 
in a golden casket and preceded a 
section representing the Queen of 
Heaven and her angels in beautiful 
costumes of cream and gold. 

Many stories and legends from 
religious history were symbolized. 
The Mysteries of the Rosary were 
in three sections. Young girls in 
immaculately white dresses and 
veils bore a large statue of Our Lady 
and recited the Joyful Mysteries 
which they represented. 

The Sorrowful Mysteries were 
represented by girls in purple garb, 
while those emblematic of the Glo- 
rious Mysteries were arrayed in 
























blue and gold. A remarkable fea- 
ture in these “bobbed and shingled” 
days was the beautiful long hair of 
all the maidens who marched in 
the procession. 

The chief dignitaries of the city 
were successfully imitated by fisher 
children, and the Mayor of Boulogne 
must have been flattered by the 
gorgeous impersonation of his col- 
orful garb and mayoral bearing. 

Joan of Arc, in a suit of white 
armor, was accompanied by her 
soldiers; Bernadette walked with 
Our Lady of Lourdes; the Little 
Flower of Lisieux headed a band of 
missionaries. The Litany of Loret- 
to was symbolized by maidens ar- 
rayed in pale blue and white, each 
bearing a bannerette on which was 
inscribed an aspiration of the Lit- 
any. Then followed symbols of the 
Five Wounds; Veronica with her 
impression of the Holy Face; the 
Stations of the Cross in detail; and 
poignantly realistic, the figure of 
the Savior toiling towards Calvary. 

Tiny children were guided along 
by their Angel Guardians in robes 
of white and wings of shining gold. 
St. John the Baptist walked beside 
the Lamb of God. 

A legion of the Crusaders made 
an imposing spectacle. The fisher- 
boys’ bands rendered the various 
hymns. The fishermen were fol- 
lowed by the fisherwomen, who 
wore a quaint headdress, bonnet, 
and tippet of black chenille, while 
others were attired in close-fitting 
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white bonnets with wide, fanlike 
borders. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor had charge of the inmates of 
their institution—old women, bowed 
and worn; old men in frock coats 
and tall silk hats. 

The fishergirls of La Portelle 
bore a shrine of Our Lady. They 
wore their national costume, which 
consists of richly-colored material 
—wide, full skirts, close-fitting bod- 
ice and close-fitting white caps. 
Over the shoulders were worn beau- 
tiful scarfs, some of which were 
reputed to be one hundred and fifty 
years old, while long heavy gold ear- 
rings of rich design completed the 
costume. Only single girls wear 
this costume. The married fisher- 
women wear a purple costume with 
black lace scarf. 

The Guild of Our Lady of Ran- 
som was represented by about forty 
English and Irish delegates, and it 
was given the honored position in 
the procession —immediately in 
front of the relics of Our Lady of 
Boulogne. 

Communities of African nuns, 
Dominicans, Bon Secours, and other 
Orders preceded the section in 
which the Bishop of Arras, with 
priests and other clerical digni- 
taries, marched. His Lordship 


blessed the nets, and blessed the 
vast crowds of spectators as the 
procession wended its way through 
the principal streets and the fisher- 
folks’ quarter of the city. 

MICHAEL WALSH. 











Tue Basic DocTRINE OF 
CoMMUNISM. 


“We are rock-ribbed Marxists” 
was Lenin’s unvarying credo. Your 
true Communist is that one sincere 
believer of whom Lenin spoke in 
the First Moscow Congress, when 
he said: “Among one hundred so- 
called Bolsheviki there is one real 
Bolshevik, with thirty-nine crimi- 
nals and sixty fools.” 

Now, the basic doctrine upon 
which the whole structure rests, 
and upon whose validity Commu- 
nism stands or falls, is the asser- 
tion that the purely economic mo- 
tive has been the determining ele- 
ment in all human activity and 
that the development of humanity 
has been determined and limited by 
the production, consumption, dis- 
tribution, and exchange of material 
goods. The Marxian Socialist is an 
economic monist. For him the wis- 
dom of Plato and Aristotle and 
Aquinas is economic waste; the 
genius of a Phidias, the sublime po- 
etic raptures of a Homer, a Dante, 
and a Shakespeare, are universally 
immortal only as interpreted in a 
proletarian sense; the laws of a 
Solon, the juridical monuments be- 
queathed by Justinian and Black- 
stone and Kent, the principles of 
human freedom established by 
Magna Charta and the Declaration 
of Independence, have contributed 
nothing to purer government; the 
exquisite charity of a Damien,— 
that whitened saint among the lep- 
rous shadows of Molokai,—the 
blood of Christianity’s first social 
revolutionaries shed in the Coli- 
seum, the writings of Paul and 
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Matthew and Mark and Luke and 
John, the life and sacrificial death 
of the Word made Flesh, the subse- 
quent miraculous progress of Chris- 
tianity—all these and similar mani- 
festations of mind and Spirit are 
ineffectual gestures, wasted ener- 
gies, which left no serious impres- 
sion on the heart of man nor influ- 
enced the course of human affairs! 

Underlying this economic deter- 
minism we find, however, still an- 
other postulate, equaily famous and 
equally at variance with human ex- 
perience. It is the Marxian notion 
of value. According to Marxian 
reckoning, the value of a given ob- 
ject, the quality in the article which 
makes it capable of being ex- 
changed for another object, or for 
money, is solely the amount of hu- 
man labor that has been expended 
in producing it or modifying the 
raw material into a marketable 
form. And by labor Marx means, 
of course, the purely manual labor 
of the workman who produces the 
ultimate form. “The quantity of 
labor,” he says, “is measured by its 
duration . . . but labor which con- 
stitutes the substance of value is 
equal, uniform human labor, the 
expenditure of the same intensity 
of labor power.” Hence, three hun- 
dred working hours spent by two 
workmen in producing two objects 
should determine an identical value 
for those products; both should 
bring the same price because of the 
amount of physical labor, meas- 
ured in terms of time, that has 
been consumed in producing them. 
By such reckoning it would seem to 
matter very little what was pro- 
duced. One of the workers, a 























skilled laborer, may have contrived 
an excellent gold watch, whereas 
the other produces a fully dressed, 
bizarre rag doll with a painted face, 
crinkly hair, and shoe buttons for 
eyes, but which has taken the same 
time and labor to complete as did 
the gold watch. These efforts, ac- 
cording to the Marxian postulate, 
have the right to equal compensa- 
tion. The conclusion is manifestly 
untenable. No reputable economist 
now holds it. 

Then, too, under this hypothesis 
the intellectual worker, the author, 
the research professor, the mathe- 
matician, obliged to work from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, 
after spending all their youth and 
most of their manhood in the ac- 
quisition of the necessary qualifica- 
tions, become worthy only of the 
consideration accorded to the lino- 
typist who puts their thoughts and 
findings into print for eight hours a 
day—with time and a half for over- 
time. 

With dogged, undaunted persist- 
ence the Communist repeats that it 
is only the actual physical labor 
that creates value, refusing again 
to face the cold, inescapable fact 
that if there is no one who wants 
the object it has no value whatso- 
ever in exchange. The psycholog- 
ical state of the buyer is as impor- 
tant as the labor expended. A ma- 
rooned sailor on a desert island 
sees a ship looming over the hori- 
zon. He has at hand a crude row- 
boat hollowed out of the trunk of a 
tree, made in a couple of days. But 
he also has on hand, as salvage 
from the wreck, several Rolls-Royce 
automobiles that probably took 
many months to fabricate and may 
be worth eight to ten thousand 
apiece—elsewhere. The boat has 
acquired a superior “place value,” 
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independently of human labor. As 
the celebrated economist, Gide, ex- 
presses it, “The value of things 
grows by scarcity and diminishes 
by abundance. Abundance may de- 
crease it to zero. A superabun- 
dance of goods is always valueless 
when we cannot make use of the 
surplus, for then it is entirely use- 
less.” Benjamin Franklin reveals 
the same common sense in the terse 
and homely philosophizings of Poor 
Richard: “When the well is dry, we 
know the value of water.” Robin- 
son Crusoe accumulated an impor- 
tant collection of intrinsically valu- 
able commodities on his desert is- 
land as proof of his labor. But 
they had no value, did not become 
economic wealth, until somebody 
wanted them to supply a definite 
personal need. 

Then, too, value frequently exists 
where labor is entirely absent. 
Many objects have a value of their 
own without the slightest interven- 
tion of human labor, such as springs 
of mineral water, a sperm whale 
cast up on the seashore, and guano 
deposits. And there are objects 
which undergo extraordinary in- 
crease in value without the slight- 
est touch of manual labor. For ex- 
ample, a wine cellar, assembled be- 
fore the Federal Prohibition Act. 

But with a display of dialectics 
and an array of industrial statistics, 
by frequent appeals to the emo- 
tions, your orthodox Communist 
continues to assert that the capital- 
ist system, like a vampire, appro- 
priates what justly belongs to the 
laborer and pays him only a miser- 
able, minimum salary, whereas the 
entire exchange value should accrue 
to the manual producer. 


—Epmunp A. Watsn, SJ., The Fall of the 
Russian Empire (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), 
pp. 221-225. 
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TuHetrR MEssaGE Is PEACE. 


A DISTINGUISHED authority on po- 
litical science has summed up the 
Middle Ages in one tremendous 
word—War! The epigram, like 
most epigrams, has sacrificed truth 
for point, but there is enough 
weight of fact behind to make it 
stick. Certainly he who is but 
lightly read in the medizval story, 
and particularly in the story of that 
century and that country with 
which I am here mainly concerned, 
is apt to wonder how time or en- 
ergy could have been left for any 
other interest. War seems the uni- 
versal occupation—war in excelsis 
of course between the two mighty 
opposites of medizvalism, those 


majestic figures now almost lost to 
view in the gathering mists of time 
—the Pope and the Emperor—but 
war also between Emperor and vas- 
sal, between Emperor and com- 


mune, between town and town— 
war between Guelf and Ghibelline, 
between black Guelf and white 
Guelf, between street and street, al- 
most between house and house— 
everywhere turbulence, confusion, 
anarchy! 

Yet if the student will go but a 
little deeper, will consider a little 
more carefully, above all will do 
that which is so necessary for all 
true students of history, but which 
so many neglect, and gain at least 
some elementary acquaintance with 
the art of the time, there will come 
upon him a revulsion of feeling. 
He will discover that this age of 
murder, rapine, and burning, when 
men seemed only not all the time 
at one another’s throats, was also a 
period distinguished by an art of a 
peculiar beauty and a peculiar ap- 
peal. It was the time of Giotto’s 
charming frescoes at Padua and in 


the church of Santa Croce at Flor- 
ence; sculpture had _ recovered 
something of its Greek glory and its 
Greek simplicity in the work of 
Niccola Pisano at Pisa: above all it 
was the age of a particularly grace- 
ful architecture. And if the stu- 
dent perseveres in his inquiry so 
that his acquaintance deepens and 
widens he will be astonished to find 
that the characteristic of this art is 
not, as he might expect, horror, 
grief, disorder, tumult, but a cer- 
tain gracious serenity, the like of 
which is found in no other age ex- 
cept in the best days of ancient 
Greece. Anyone who studies, if 
only from pictures and photo- 
graphs, the beautiful angels at Bor- 
deaux, or the cathedral of Amiens, 
or, in our own land, the graceful 
“Early English” of Westminster 
and Salisbury, will understand 
what I mean. If art is the truest, 
the deepest, the most significant ex- 
pression of the real tendencies of 
the time, of the finer spirit of the 
age, one surely decides that there is 
a mistake somewhere and that the 
first diagnosis is altogether too su- 
perficial. The waves were tossing 
fiercely on the surface, but far 
down below strong slow currents 
must have run unseen, making for 
unity and peace. 

Is it to give too free a rein to 
fancy, for instance, to suggest that 
he who, in this country at any rate, 
wishes to understand the spirit of 
the thirteenth century will gain a 
truer idea of its meaning if he will 
sometimes stand in the close at 
Salisbury and contemplate at lei- 
sure, and in silence, the harmo- 
nious lines of that most beautiful, 
most serene, most religious, if I 
may be allowed the phrase, because 
most at unity with itself, of all our 
cathedrals, compact as it is of sim- 














plicity and grace, and then turn 
again the pages of the Divine Com- 
edy—than if he is familiar with a 
whole library of text-books? 

The message of Salisbury is 
peace, the message of Amiens, of 
Reims, of Bordeaux is peace; the 
teaching of Giotto and Niccola is 
peace, and no one who will ap- 
proach their work in a receptive 
and humble mood can come, I am 
sure, to any other conclusion. 

And, above all, the message of the 
greatest spirit of the age, of Dante 
Alighieri, exul immeritus — “ban- 
ished by no fault of his own,” 
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Florentinus natione non moribus— 
“Florentine by birth but not by 
character”—is peace. World-peace 
was, to use a favourite metaphor of 
his own, the target at which all his 
shafts were sped, and it is because 
in his day he saw no other ap- 
proach to the desired consumma- 
tion, that he so ardently advocates 
world-empire and a world-emperor. 
To him the empire meant peace, 
that peace on earth which is the 
image of the heavenly peace that 


passes all understanding. 

—F. J. C. Heannsnaw, The Social and Polit- 
ical Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.), pp. 107-109. 























THE TYROLESE GRIEVANCES. 


Wnuart, in a nutshell, are the Tyr- 
olese grievances? M. Ludovic Rau- 
deau, in the Paris Jllustration, re- 
cently added fresh evidence to that 
which already established beyond 
question the purely Germanic char- 
acter of the population in the lost 
territory down to The Gorge of 
Salurn. He reproduced an Italian 
pre-war racial map of the Instituto 
Geographico which depicts all this 
country as purely German, and has 
recalled the fact that Hofer himself 
was born in the heart of German 
South Tyrol, now under Italy, close 
to Meran. The Fascisti, by the way, 
have found an ingenious way of get- 
ting over this, as over so many oth- 
er obstacles to establishing their 
“moral right” to the _ territory. 
They have re-christened Andreas 
“Andre” Hofer, and have discov- 
ered that he was the first great Ital- 
ian patriot of this area. For did he 
not fight, not merely the French, 
but the Bavarians, who were then 
Napoleon’s vassals, and must he 
not therefore have been a notable 
“anti-German”? To demonstrate 
their thesis, they have set a guard 
over the Hofer statue in Meran, 
to prevent “the German-Tyrolese 
minority” from blowing up this 
memorial to their great national 
hero! 

The Tyrolese are wise enough to 
realise that until a more liberal ré- 
gime is born in Italy, until a more 
reasonable spirit animates Europe 
than has ever yet moved it, there is 
no hope, short of a general confla- 
gration, of re-union with the half 
of their nation placed under Italian 
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rule. What they are fighting for 
now is observance by Italy of the 
solemn promises given by her and 
confirmed by the Allies at the time 
of the tearing apart of Tyrol in 
1918-19. These have been admira- 
bly set forth in Dr. Herford’s book, 
The Case of German South Tyrol 
Against Italy (George Allen & Un- 
win, 3s6d.). Briefly, they are lit- 
eral guarantees to South Tyrol (1) 
“that their language and cultural 
institutions will be respected and 
their administrative officials enjoy 
all the privileges of our liberal and 
democratic legislation . . . no police 
government” (Tittoni, Italy’s repre- 
sentative at the St. Germain Peace 
Conference, in the Roman Chamber, 
September 27th, 1919); (2) of “the 
free enjoyment of their autonomous 
institutions . . . they must feel free 
and undisturbed in the exercise of 
their cultural and religious needs” 
(Luzzatti, Reporter in the Roman 
Chamber); (3) “The Government 
must pay particular regard to the 
autonomous institutions in these 
domains” (Prince Colonna, Report- 
er in the Roman Senate); (4) “The 
most scrupulous respect for local 
self-governing institutions and cus- 
toms” (the King of Italy, December 
Ist, 1919). There are more Italian 
promises, but these will suffice to 
make out the Tyrolese case that 
proper treatment of their fellow- 
subjects was specifically guaran- 
teed by Italy. 

I have just spent some time in 
South Tyrol, and the things which 
I have seen there are such as might 
well arouse a cry of protest from 
even a semi-civilised people which 
had received no guarantees of any 
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sort. In only five towns, and there 
in only two upper classes of the 
schools, will the German language 
be permitted until the beginning of 
the next school year, after which 
it will be abolished entirely. Names 
of streets, towns, villages, have 
been Italianised and the use of the 
original German forms forbidden; 
the very name of South Tyrol is 
banned, and where it still appears, 
even on picture postcards, it has to 
be blotted out under heavy penal- 
ties. Not only hotel menus, but 
even plate and linen must bear only 
Italian inscriptions (until next au- 
tumn both languages are tolerated 
in the five towns referred to above 
only). A hotel keeper was recent- 
ly fined 80 lire because a boiler 
in the scullery bore the inscription 
“Heisses Wasser.” Italian has been 
made the language of the courts, 
and of all official documents and of 
personal applications from individ- 
ual Germans to the Italian author- 
ities. In the Unterland, the south- 
ernmost part of German South Tyr- 
ol, the priests, as I have seen, have 
received written instructions to 
teach the catechism in Italian only, 
“with no translating into German”; 
those who disobey, and many of 
them do because the children can- 
not understand Italian, are shut out 
of the schools. A beginning has 
been made with the compulsory 
Italianisation of surnames, follow- 
ing on the Italianising of Christian 
names. 

As for the promise to respect 
cultural institutions and local self- 
government, the native Burger- 
meister has everywhere been re- 
placed by the Podesta, either an 
Italian or one of the few renegade 
South Tyrolese. The native teach- 
ers, all the native railwaymen, and 
all the native officials have been re- 
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moved. Police government of the 
worst kind has been set up; a reign 
of terror results from the system 
of denunciations, violation of the 
mails, and general espionage. It is 
correct, and quite unimportant, that 
as Signor Mussolini says, only two 
South Tyrolese have actually been 
“banished” to the dreaded islands; 
but hundreds have been driven into 
exile, fined and imprisoned for al- 
leged non-compliance with the 
measures of Italianisation. A gen- 
eral attack on the priesthood is in 
preparation. Of the accuracy of 
this picture I have satisfied myself 
by the most scrupulous investiga- 
tion. 

The recent appearance of South 
Tyrol in the news telegrams was 
anything but a flash in the pan. It 
was the forerunner of a determined 
fight to secure decent treatment for 
its inhabitants, the first move in 
which may be an appeal by the 
clergy and secular leaders to the 
Vatican. But in particular, the 
Tyrolese are resolved, if Italy does 
not make amends, to bring their 
case before the League of Nations. 


—G. E. R. Gepye, in The Contemporary Re- 
view (London), July, 1928;—American publi- 
cation rights controlled by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., New York. 


fp, 
——_— 





Lupwic’s “Son or MAN.” 


Tue child Jesus is said to be “dis- 
couraged and listless.” In the syna- 
gogue he is depicted as “listening 
with bad grace to the familiar words 
voiced by the fat and self-righteous 
elder. He has pricks of consciencé 
at his own mood.” Later, “his 
heart is full of uneasy question- 
ings,” ... “his ambition is awak- 
ened.” “Because he loves God he 
has a conviction of sin, though it 
is only in a general sense of wrong- 
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doing, for he has no particular sins 
to relate.” He has “twinges of jeal- 
ousy of the Baptist.” “Pride, chilly 
pride . . . masters him once more.” 
When John sends messengers to 
him, “he seems to threaten John: 
instead of sending consolation and 
greeting to the captive, he repri- 
mands him in prison. His hearers 
are alarmed at the bitter phrases 
that stream from his mouth.” He 
“glares at the strangers” who come 
to question him. “Gone is the sim- 
ple innocence of his first steps be- 
fore the chill wind of disfavour had 
begun to blow athwart his path.” 
“Misconstruction, calumny, and 
(deadliest of all) mockery burden 
his spirit. . They drive his self-con- 
fidence from its secret recesses, till, 
multiplied a thousandfold it be- 
comes overweening.” “Anger flames 
up in him and he would gladly give 
his wrath full vent.” “He relieves 
his pent-up feelings.” “His eyes 
flash fiery darts.” “He turns con- 
temptuously away” from one who 
would be his disciple. “Pride surges 
up from within.” “In his rage the 
infuriated prophet does not know 
himself.” Then “the storm has 
passed. He broods exhausted and 
silent.” No angels come and minis- 
ter to him after the temptations in 
the desert. “He flees from this re- 
gion of terror, even more distraught 
then when he entered it: haunted 
by the vision of horrible faces, agon- 
ised, despairing.” The fig-tree that 
symbolised Jerusalem is cursed. 
This is how Ludwig views the inci- 
dent. “Now on the baking hillside, 


when he is tired and thirsty, out of 
humour after his controversy with 
his enemies, he finds a target for 
his wrath in the innocent tree which 
bears naught but leaves and flowers 
at this season as God has ordained. 
Thus does the sun of Jerusalem 
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gnaw like a canker at the heart of 
the prophet.” He has “passing mo- 
ments of spiritual pride,” “arrogant 
ecstasies.” He is frequently “mas- 
tered by a sense of oppression.” 
He takes pleasure in insulting and 
repudiating his mother! 

Thus, throughout, Christ is shown 
as lacking of the qualities of noble 
manliness. He is neurotic, change- 
able, touchy, moody, utterly unbal- 
anced and incalculable. He is pas- 
sive to the influences of His envi- 
ronment and is ever subject to 
them. Do such strokes of the art- 
ist’s brush as we have detached and 
collected above convey a picture of 
a great, a perfect man? Nay, do 
they not so stress His weakness and 
imperfections as to rob the picture 
of any likeness to the Christ of the 
Gospels? 

Ludwig justifies his method by 
saying in his preface: “If the at- 
tempt to give a coloured picture (an 
attempt which misleads us into an 
excessive use of imagination) were 
to be avoided, nothing remained but 
to limn this portrait after the man- 
ner of a woodcut.” Each phrase in 
the above almost haphazard selec- 
tion, is a line in the portrait which 
positively destroys the spiritual 
beauty and dignity of the majestic 
Figure which fascinates us in Gos- 
pel pages, as it fascinated the 
twelve who were His constant com- 
panions. Ludwig’s Christ is the 
“artificially constructed Christ” 
which he condemns, and the com- 
plete mental collapse on the Cross 
is the only possible end to such an 
unbalanced mentality. 

But the sanity of the judgment 
of unprejudiced mankind forbids 
the conclusion that Christ was in- 
sane! Christianity is the disproof 
of such a blasphemous absurdity. 
The historian, Lecky, in a well- 














known passage, speaks of the effect 
of Christ’s character upon the 
world :— 

“It was reserved for Christianity 
to present to the world an ideal 
character which through all the 
changes of eighteen centuries has 
inspired the hearts of men with an 
impassioned love; has shown itself 
capable of acting on all ages, na- 
tions, temperaments and _ condi- 
tions; has been not only the high- 
est pattern of virtue, but the strong- 
est incentive to its practice; and has 
exercised so deep an influence that 
it may be truly said that the sim- 
ple record of three short years of 
active love has done more to re- 
generate and soften mankind than 
all the disquisitions of philosophers 
and all the exhortations of moral- 
ists.” (His. Europ. Mor. ii. p. 8. Ed. 
1877.) 

Surely it was in cynical irony 
that the biographer of Napoleon, 
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Bismarck, and the Kaiser said in 
his introduction to this study of 
Christ that neither to disprove all 
His miracles nor to multiply them 
“would diminish his greatness.” 
The Son of Man whose soul has 
been “limned” by Ludwig “after the 
manner of a woodcut,” the lines of 
which have been reproduced in this 
article at the risk of wounding and 
disgusting our Christian readers, is 
not to be ranked as the greatest of 
men, for he is in nothing great. 
This is the reductio ad absurdum 
which refutes the volume we are re- 
viewing. Even as the coarse and 
cruel hands of the Jewish servants 
seized and disfigured “the most 
beautiful of the Sons of men,” so 
has this unbeliever laid hands upon 
the grace and majesty of the Gos- 
pel narrative and distorted them for 
his own ends. 


—F. Wooptocx, in The Month (London), 
June, 1928. 




















Editorial Comment. 


E do not ordinarily consider 


bigotry funny. Perhaps it 
would be better if we did. But big- 
ots are such solemn asses that we 
naturally fall into the blunder of 
taking them as seriously as they 
take themselves. If we took them 
as a joke, and laughed at them, we 
might cure them. At any rate, we 
don’t cure them by 


These getting angry with 
Funny them. Even when 
Bigots. they have most egre- 


giously insulted us, 
if we flare up and answer back, 
they glory in having getten under 
our skin, and, as likely as not, they 
call the world to witness that our 
anger is a demonstration of our 
guilt. They quote the maxim mak- 
ers, who insist that it is the galled 
jade that winces, and that the cap 
must fit us, or we wouldn’t put it 
on. 

As a matter of fact, the man who 
loses his temper when a vile or a 
wicked thing is said of him, is 
prima facie innocent. Any other at- 
titude under insult is either artifi- 
cial or supernatural. In the apocry- 
phal Eccentricities of Genius, it is 
recorded that Thomas Carlyle suf- 
fered some slight annoyance when 
anyone called him a blithering idiot. 
I suppose the author of the “cap- 
fits-you-put-it-on” adage would say 
that since Carlyle got angry, he 
must have been what he was called 
—an idiot. To most of us it would 


seem that he would have been an 

idiot if he didn’t bluster a bit. 
Another mistake is to argue with 

a _ bigot. 


I remember that some 


years ago when I was giving lec- 
tures in Arkansas, a delegation 
waited on me to ask if I would de- 
bate religion with their champion— 
a man from Texas. I replied that 
whatever might be my private de- 
sire to get into a good “scrap,” de- 
bating was contrary to the rules and 
traditions of the Paulist Fathers. 
So the delegation camped on the 
trail of another priest who was 
preaching about the country from 
the tail of a cart. Being a good 
zealous man—and guileless—he ca- 
pitulated and agreed to debate with 
the big fellow from Texas. So a 
tabernacle was built and a debate 
was held for ten nights. In the end 
a jury decided that the man from 
Texas had proved his contention 
that, “The pope of Rome and the 
Catholic priests of all the world are 
a bunch of white slavers!” Which 
proves both my contentions; big- 
otry is funny, and it is folly to ar- 
gue with bigots. 


DUT we need not travel so far 

afield as Arkansas to find fa- 
natics. We have some rarely funny 
ones here in New York. Indeed, at 
the present moment there seems to 
be quite an outcropping of big- 
otry in many spots throughout the 
United States. Not that it has any 


connection with the impending 
presidential election. No! No! 
Perish the thought. The gentle- 


men, reverend and honorable, who 
are just now responding to the urge 
to enlighten the American people on 
the enormities of “Rome,” assure 
us that they are concerned only 

















with eternal truth and right, with- 
out any reference to such casual 
phenomena as presidential nomina- 
tions and elections. That assur- 
ance helps to make their bigotry 
funny. 

Take, for one example, an article 
in the Congregationalist for July 
nineteenth, by the Reverend Charles 
E. Jefferson, D.D., of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. Dr. Jefferson talks of 
“the insolent attitude of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy,” an attitude 
which he calls “an 
odious form of big- 
otry.” He declares 
that the hierarchy is 
“the persistent and malignant ene- 
my of the public school system.” 
He says that Catholic “priests and 
editors and theologians have poured 
out on our public schools a flood of 
slander and abuse,” and that their 
“disparaging and insulting lan- 
guage” is “sufficient to set the cold- 
est Protestant heart ablaze.” He 
protests against this “everlasting 
denunciation,” and the “pitiless 
storm of Catholic vituperation” 
against the public schools. He goes 
on to speak of “the sickening in- 
consistencies of Rome,” of the “big- 
otry and snobbishness for which the 
hierarchy stands,” of their “threats 
of damnation” against those who 
do not send their children to the 
parochial school. He declares that 
“all the Roman Catholic laymen of 
the United States” are “a mere ci- 
pher,” because the Catholic Church 
is controlled by a “coterie of Span- 
ish and Italian ecclesiastics.” This 


Not So 
Funny? 


coterie, by way of a variation in 
phraseology, is called “a close cor- 
poration of astute ecclesiastics who 
are dominated in their thinking by 
a foreigner who is held in the grip 
of the traditions of the medieval 
world.” 
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OW, dear patient reader, I agree 
with you that the Doctor’s jest- 

ing thus far, is rather clumsy. He 
seems to be a slapstick buffoon. His 
argument is principally billingsgate 


and rodomontade. But after all 
you shall see that he has a nimble 
wit and a subtle irony. For, close 
upon this furious and unreason- 
able invective, he says that he 
and all good Protestants are “doing 
what they can to keep the atmos- 
phere calm and the heart sweet.” 
Wouldn’t that tickle you? 

When Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the 
well-known Presbyterian clergy- 
man and poet of Princeton, up- 
braided him for his bigotry, he an- 
swered serenely, “I am in thorough 
accord with Dr. Van Dyke when he 
asks, ‘Shall religious prejudice poi- 
son American politics? With 
Dr. Van Dyke,” he says, “I answer 
‘No!’” As the girls say, “Isn’t that 
just precious! Don’t you love 
that!” 

Then he solemnly affirms: “My 
real and only purpose in writing 
my editorial was to 
help godly and pa- Keeping 
triotic Roman Cath- the Heart 
olics to understand Sweet! 
why many Protes- 
tants think and feel as they do. 
My one and only aim was to de- 
scribe a state of mind which I deep- 
ly deplore!” That last statement is 
the créme de la créme of the joke. 


ERE used to be an old story 

about a man totally lacking in 
a sense of humor, but at the same 
time very sensitive about it. (Per- 
haps they are all that way.) He 
declared that he could see a joke as 
well as the next man. So one of 
his friends told some utterly pre- 
posterous yarn that made all the 
rest of the company fairly shriek. 
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But our hero, sober-sided as ever, 
only said, “There is no joke in that, 
it’s nothing but a 





A Joke d lie.” And does 
or a Lie? some sober brow 
among my readers 


say, “When Dr. Jefferson, or any 
other man, piles up vituperative 
epithets by the dozens against the 
pope and the hierarchy and the 
Catholic Church, and then says he 
is only doing it to help godly and 
patriotic Catholics to understand 
how Protestants feel, and when, aft- 
er pouring forth a stream of denun- 
ciation he has the effrontery to 
claim that he is only ‘trying to keep 
the atmosphere calm and the heart 
sweet,’ it is no joke, it is just a 
plain lie.” Isay do some of my read- 
ers feel that way? Well then let 
me drop my own sad little joke and 
say in all seriousness that I agree 
with you, and I imagine that any- 
body not himself purblind with 
prejudice will say that we are right. 


DARESAY that Dr. Jefferson, in 
the course of his duty as a 
preacher of the Gospel has many 
times expounded the passage about 
the two men who went up into the 
temple to pray. And no doubt he 
has expatiated vigorously about the 
Pharisee’s hypocrisy in praising 
himself, after calling the Publican, 
and all other men “unjust and 
adulterers.” I confess I should like 
to hear him comment with all his 
vigor on the text, “I thank thee that 
I am not as the rest 


Holier of men.” But hear- 
Than ing him, I fear I 
Thou. should have a temp- 


tation to borrow and 
to use his phrase “sickening incon- 
sistency.” For after telling us poor 
Catholics what fools and dupes we 
are, and of what villainous devils 
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our hierarchy is composed, he says 
(by way of keeping the atmosphere 
calm and the heart sweet), “there 
is a greater measure of generous 
feeling among the Protestants of 
the United States towards those out- 
side their fold than in any other 
equally large body of religious peo- 
ple to be found on the face of the 
earth. The contrast between the 
treatment of Protestants in Roman 
Catholic countries and that of Cath- 
olics in Protestant countries is as- 
tonishing. Thousands of Protes- 
tants” (and the Reverend doctor 
manifestly claims to be of their 
number) “deprecate all bitter feel- 
ing and all violent language.” Oh! 
Uriah! 


EADERS of THE CATHOLIC 
Wokr cp in other countries than 
our own may wonder why we give 
so much space to Dr. Jefferson. It 
is because he is a symbol and a 
symptom. Here in the United 
States we are coming close to a 
presidential election, in which one 
of the candidates is a Catholic. Mr. 
Smith, with one rather unimportant 
exception, is the first Catholic ever 
nominated for the presidency. Now 
it happens (accidentally, shall we 
say) that at just this 


moment, hundreds Significant 
of attacks are being Timing of 
made, in all parts of Anti-Catholic 
the country against Attacks. 


the Catholic Church. 
Of these hundreds I have chosen 
Dr. Jefferson as a type. He is one 
of the most prominent and influen- 
tial Protestant ministers in New 
York, and hence in all America. 
He protests that he is not unfriend- 
ly to Catholics. The editor of the 
paper in which his attack was pub- 
lished, declares it to be a “master- 
ly article free from narrowness and 



























prejudice.” Yet they choose the 
time between the nomination and 
the election of a president for their 
new assault upon the Catholic 
Church. Do I not say truly that 
the phenomenon is worthy of being 
recorded in the pages of THE CATH- 
oLic WoRLD, as an illustration to 
our readers in England, France, In- 
dia, and Australia of a curious and 
anomalous condition that prevails 
in America, in spite of a constitu- 
tion which stipulates that “no reli- 
gious Test shall ever be required as 
a Qualification to any Office or pub- 
lic Trust under the United States!” 
That clause of the Constitution is, 
like the Eighteenth Amendment, 
“more honored in the breach than 
in the observance.” The direct of- 
fenders against the law of religious 
tolerance are members of the Prot- 
estant clergy, the self-same who ful- 
minate so zealously against those 
who disobey the “dry” law. In- 
deed they are the same who inces- 
santly cry out against the interfer- 
ence of the Church in politics. Oh, 
yes, there are jokes a-plenty these 
days for those who read the news- 
papers with a wide-awake eye. 


HERE is another clerical con- 

troversialist in New York City, 
famous principally as a past mas- 
ter of the art of self-advertising, 
John Roach Straton, who has 
achieved the zenith of his ambition 
by eliciting a challenge from the 
democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency. In his pulpit, he alleged 
that Governor Smith (years ago as 
an Assemblyman) had voted for 
bills favoring the disreputable sa- 
loon, gambling resorts and houses 
of ill-fame. He declared Governor 
Smith to be the “deadliest foe of 
moral progress” in America. This 
was a trifle too much for the long- 
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suffering Governor. He declared 
such accusations an attack on his 
personal character, and demanded 
the right to defend 

himself in the same Another 
pulpit from which Gay Little 
the charge had been Joker. 

made. Dr. Straton 

agreed to debate “God willing, face 
to face.” But he placed a condi- 
tion. He would “repeat his sermon 
to the congregation of Calvary” 
(his own church) “and then have 
the Governor answer it, only if the 
Governor were equally willing to 
stage another debate in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.” “I am making the sug- 
gestion,” he said, “that we debate 
in both churches, because I do not 
like to have any Catholic friend 
suppose for a minute that I believe 
a Baptist Church is more holy 
ground than their Cathedral.” A 
day or two later he explained that 
he was only joking, that he had no 
intention of conducting a debate in 
his own church or in the Cathedral. 
They are great jokers, these minis- 
terial controversialists. The Gover- 
nor then sadly explained that he 
had not asked for a political debate, 
but simply a chance to defend his 
moral character in the place where 
charges were made against it. So 
the case closed, with no appreciable 
result beyond a great deal of free 
advertising for the shrewd and 
shameless Dr. Straton. 


UT in jest or in earnest, the at- 
tacks continue, here, there, 
everywhere. There is not a state 
in the union where the Democratic 
candidate is not assaulted on the 
ground of his religion, and that by 
those who profess a horror of the 
union of Church and State. Some 
of the attacks, as I have said, are 
funny. In the neighboring state of 
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New Jersey, for example, at Ocean 
Grove, a Methodist stronghold, a 
certain John A. Robertson told a 
convention of “twice-born men” 
that he has for some years been 
superintendent of a mission in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. He ex- 
plained that his mission refuge has 
been equipped with clean beds in- 

stead of the usual 


A Voice “flops” (I suppose 
from New he means a mattress 
Jersey and and a blanket on the 
Pennsylvania. floor) to which the 


“down and out” men 
are accustomed. “But,” he warned 
his hearers, “if you people weaken 
and elect a certain man in New 
York as president, the ‘flops’ will 
have to go back again.” “And if that 
man is put in the White House,” he 
continued, “I shall not lay it at the 
door of the speakeasies or the bums, 
but at the door of you Christians.” 

Yes, if Governor Smith is elected 
president, there will be no free beds 
for tramps, no full dinner pail for 
workmen, no bread for the hungry, 
no milk for babies. We shall be 
scourged with famine and flood and 
pestilence. The sun shall fall from 
the heavens. The moon shall not 
give its light. The end of the world 
shall be upon us. 

Doubtless, Mr. John A. Robertson 
has never heard of Tertullian who 
with masterful irony told the pagan 
rulers of the world, seventeen hun- 
dred years ago, “If the Tiber over- 
flows its banks, if the provinces fail 
to supply grain for the empire, if a 
comet falls from the sky, the mobs 
in the street shout ‘throw the 
Christians to the lions!’” He spoke 
with irony, a rather bitter form of 
humor. I confess that the fun I ex- 


tract from this absurd and country- 
wide propaganda against a Catholic, 
is also a rather bitter sort of fun. 
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I am not concerned about the po- 
litical aspect of the affair. What 
pains me, and all other American 
Catholics, is the uprush of ill-con- 
cealed bigotry since the first men- 
tion of a Catholic as presidential 
candidate and the realization that 
the ugly phenomenon of fanaticism 
will probably become more and 
more virulent as the time of elec- 
tion draws near. 


HERE is a psychological prob- 
lem, too, in connection with 
these attacks on the Catholic candi- 
date. Dr. Jefferson, whose denunci- 
ations of the Church and the hier- 
archy I have quoted, says, “I am not 
at all afraid of the pope. I refuse 
to shudder at the thought of a Ro- 
man Catholic president. It would 
never occur to me to vote against 
Governor Smith for any political of- 
fice high or low on the score of his 
religious opinions. I 


have no fear that he “O wad 
would, if elected Some 
president, overturn Power...” 


our liberties or do 

anything that would tarnish his 
reputation as a true-hearted and 
loyal American. In genuine patri- 
otism he would not fall a whit be- 
hind his Protestant predecessor.” 
Then what is all the shooting for? 
Why the article at this moment— 
between the nomination and elec- 
tion of a president? If Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s quarrel is with the hierarchy 
and not with the candidate, how 
does it happen that his attack ap- 
pears just now? Could not the ex- 
coriation of the Catholic Church 
have been postponed until the mid- 
dle of November? It is stale stuff 
anyway. Why lug it in again just 
now before an election in which 
there will be only too much bitter 
feeling about Mr. Smith’s religion? 


























We know the reason. All the world 
knows the reason. The only prob- 
lem is the psychological one; how 
can the motive of a man remain 
hidden from himself when all the 
rest of the world sees it? 


O too for Dr. Straton. He al- 
leges that Governor Smith is the 
“deadliest foe of moral progress in 
America to-day.” He backs up his 
denunciation with terrifying Scrip- 
tural phrases: “Woe to him that 
buildeth a town with blood, and es- 
tablisheth a city by iniquity. Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink and that putteth the bottle to 
him, and maketh him drunken al- 
so.” And yet immediately upon the 
heels of that prophetic denuncia- 
tion, the reverend gentleman says 
sweetly, “I have absolutely no per- 
sonal feeling of unkindness toward 
you and shall discuss your record 
and the methods and ideas of the 
political school in which you were 
brought up entirely apart from your 
personality as a man, a father, and 
a follower of Christ.” 

This puzzle also,—how can a man 
be at once the deadliest enemy of 
moral progress, and a follower of 
Christ,—must be left to the profes- 
sional psychologists. It is too deep 
for us amateur students of human 
nature. But amateurs though we 
be, we imagine that we understand 
bigots like Dr. Straton, even better 
than they profess to understand 
themselves. 


HAVE called the problem one in 

psychology. But it is also one in 
logic. Dr. Van Dyke, in his letter 
to the New York World criticizing 
Dr. Jefferson, expresses this suc- 
cinctly: 

“If Catholics are barred from the 
Presidency why not also from the 
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Governorship of any State, from the 
Cabinet, from the Supreme Court? 
Why not also from 

the Congress, which Seeing the 
makes the laws, and Argument 
from the army and Through. 
navy, which protect 

our country from disorder and in- 
vasion? Nay, why not follow your 
logic a step further? If the Catho- 
lic Church is such an arrogant, dan- 
gerous, anti-American institution 
that its members must be debarred 
from office, why do you not try to 
exclude them also from the potent 
privilege of the suffrage? Surely 
the power which makes Presidents 
is more important than the office it- 
self in any case. If Catholics are 
ipso facto, unfit for office, will you 
also deny them the right to vote? 
The whole argument is dangerous. 
It is loaded with dynamite. It be- 
trays one of the basic principles of 
our liberty—freedom of conscience. 
Under show of resisting the imag- 
ined spectre of ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny it invokes the real monster of 
religious intolerance and proscrip- 
tion.” 

There, in a couple of phrases is 
the solution of all the problems, 
psychological, logical, moral and re- 
ligious, involved in these numerous 
and violent attacks upon the Catho- 
lic candidate: the “spectre of eccle- 
siastical tyranny” is only imagined, 
the “monster of religious intoler- 
ance” is real. Among Dr. Van 
Dyke’s questions, I beg leave to em- 
phasize just one. If Catholics are 
ipso facto, too unpatriotic to rule the 
country, why in every war, are they 
asked to fight for the country? Sup- 
pose we were to retaliate, and say, 
“If the bigots will not let a Catholic 
be president, because he is a Catho- 
lic, we shall henceforth let the big- 
ots fight the battles for the United 
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States.” But no, we always have 
been, and if the need arises, we 
shall be again, patriotic enough to 
die for our country, even though we 
are reputed too unpatriotic to take 
part in governing it. 


<i 
— 





N the recent retirement of Mr. 
Tunney from the prize ring, lit- 
erature has suffered a severe loss. 
Never before him was a champion 
pugilist invited to lecture on Shake- 
speare at Yale College, or, as far as 
I know, at any other. And it is to 
be feared that the next incumbent 
will not be the intellectual equal of 
the one who is now laying aside his 
laurels. 

However, the brief and glorious 
reign of Mr. Tunney as the most il- 
lustrious exponent of the “manly 

art of modified mur- 


Literature der” has not been 
and Prize without permanent 
Fighting. advantage to litera- 


ture and to pugilism. 
Mr. Tunney has communicated to 
the sporting fraternity the informa- 
tion that one of his favorite authors 
is Hazlitt, and he has particularly 
commended the account of a prize 
fight in the classically pure diction 
of the great essayist. No doubt 
many thousands of newspaper read- 
ers thus became for the first time 
acquainted with Hazlitt. This is all 
to the good. In Hazlitt they will be 
pleased to find the glorification of 
the prize ring, in the famous de- 
scription of a fight between the Gas- 
man and Bill Neate. Some of it 
runs thus: 

“There was little cautious spar- 
ring—no half-hits—no tapping and 
trifling, none of the petit-maitreship 
of the art—they were almost all 
knock-down blows:—the fight was 
a good stand-up fight. To see two 
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men smashed to the _ ground, 
smeared with gore, stunned, sense- 
less, the breath beaten out of their 
bodies; and then, before you recov- 
er from the shock, to see them rise 
up with new strength and courage, 
stand ready to inflict or receive 
mortal offence, and rush upon each 
other ‘like two clouds over the Cas- 
pian’—this is the most astonishing 
thing of all:—this is the high and 
heroic state of man! . . . Neate just 
then made a tremendous lunge at 
him, and hit him full in the face. It 
was doubtful whether he would fall 
backwards or forwards; he hung 
suspended for a minute or two, and 
then fell back, throwing his hands 
in the air, and with his face lifted 
up to the sky. I never saw any- 
thing more terrific than his aspect 
just before he fell. All traces of 
life, of natural expression, were 
gone from him. His face was like a 
human skull, a death’s head spout- 
ing blood. The eyes were filled 
with blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He 
was not like an actual man, but like 
a preternatural, spectral appear- 
ance, or like one of the figures in 
Dante’s Inferno.” 

All lovers of literature and all 
admirers of prize fighters as repre- 
sentatives of the “high and heroic 
state of man,” will rejoice that Mr. 
Tunney, though he remained but 
too short a time in the ring to effect 
a complete liaison between profes- 
sional pugilism and literature, has 
nevertheless recalled our attention 
to this passage which so sweetly in- 
dicates the possibility of effecting a 
complete harmony between the two 
great arts of fighting and writing. 


AZLITT wrote a hundred years 
ago. Perhaps his skill in de- 
picting the beauty and the glory of 














the prize ring has not been sur- 
passed since his day. But the ef- 
forts of some of the journalists of 
our generation—if we do say so— 
are not altogether unworthy to be 
compared with the masterpiece of 
Hazlitt. For example, here is a 
fragment from the story of the 
Tunney-Heeney contest written by 
Mr. McGeehan of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“When Heeney started to rock on 
his pins in the tenth there was no 
mercy in Tunney’s attack. He 
slashed Tom around with relentless 
fury, and when Heeney was no 
longer able to defend himself, Tun- 
ney measured him as coolly as a 
butcher does a chicken’s neck and 
knocked him cold as a creditor’s 
hello. When he realized that the 
bell had saved his opponent, the 
killer look came back into his eyes 
and he leapt from his corner like a 
cat eager for its prey. 

“At this point Heeney, with his 
left eye closed and his face battered 
and smeared with crimson, was 
staggering about feebly against the 
ropes in the champion’s corner. He 
had been down in the round before 
so helpless and so weak that all of 
his seconds, rushing into the ring at 
its conclusion, had difficulty in 
dragging him to the corner. It 
seemed that he would not be able to 
rise from the stool, but they dashed 
water into his face and revived him. 
When the bell rang 


Beautiful he rushed at Tunney 
Description, and swung one weak 
Beautiful right to the head. 
Spectacle. The slaughter con- 


tinued. The heavy- 
weight champion, coldly, and it 
seemed dispassionately, drove 


rights under the heart that made 
the Anzac’s mouth open, then drove 
lefts to the head that sent the blood 
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spattering about the canvas. There 
were many shouts of ‘Stop it!’ as 
the game plodder of the Anzac, with 
his body bent, fell against the ropes 
where Tunney stood over him for 
the coup de grdce. As the referee 
pushed the serene and serious 
champion back, Heeney uttered a 
feeble protest through his bruised 
lips and choked from the blood as 
he made it.” 

As all enlightened readers may 
see from that beautiful description, 
it is evident that the temporary 
presence in the ring of so eminent- 
ly intellectual a gentleman as Mr. 
Tunney, has not devitalized the 
sport. This is indeed fortunate, be- 
cause if we are to encourage our 
more intelligent young men to take 
up professional pugilism, we must 
see that the game still remains 
manly. When Mr. Tunney’s prow- 
ess first became known there were 
many devoted friends of pugilism 
who feared that he would not satis- 
fy the devotees of the ring, because 
he was too much the gentleman and 
too little the slugger. But before 
bidding adieu to the profession, he 
has demonstrated that even the 
scholar and lecturer in literature, 
the handsome and dapper gentle- 
man, may have the look of the killer 
in his eye when face to face with a 
bleeding and staggering opponent in 
the ring. It is well it should be so. 
Let literature prosper, but at the 
same time let the most beautiful 
sport of all not lose its charm and 
its virility. 


-— 
al 





N this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, and in the next, we are 
presenting a striking article by Mr. 
Baldus, entitled “Who Reads a 
Catholic Book?” If I were to per- 
mit myself to comment upon that 
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article, I fear I should take more 
space than Mr. Baldus, and doubt- 
less speak even more vigorously 
than he. But there is one phase of 
the question to which he has per- 
haps not given sufficient attention. 
The Catholic reading public, like all 
others, is bewildered in the effort to 
choose a good book. 
They know, doubt- 
less by sad experi- 
ence of many disap- 
pointments, that the “blurbs” on 
new books are often mendacious. 
They know, too, that a great num- 
ber of book reviewers are merely 
“log-rollers.” They see the adver- 
tisements of hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of new books every year, 
and not knowing precisely where to 
turn for guidance, they end with se- 
lecting some trashy thing that hap- 
pens to be at the moment the “best- 
seller.” Or they fall back, as Mr. 
Baldus complains, upon newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

To enable the Catholic readers to 
escape this familiar predicament, 


The Catholic 
Book Club. 
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The Catholic Book Club has been 
established. Details about it may 
be seen in the advertising pages of 
this magazine. But in brief, the ad- 
vantage of belonging to The Catho- 
lic Book Club is that one has the 
advice of seven editors, six men and 
one woman, of varying tastes, but 
all having some claim to good judg- 
ment of literary values. It would 
seem almost impossible that a book 
which meets the approval of all 
these seven, could fail to satisfy 
even the most critical Catholic 
reader. 

In a word the element of guess 
work in the choice of books is elim- 
inated, and the sense of bewilder- 
ment in the face of the ocean of 
new publications is removed. I 
imagine that the readers of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp, perhaps more 
than of any other magazine will de- 
sire to make use of the service ren- 
dered by The Catholic Book Club. 
Read the advertisement and judge 
if it be not the sort of help you 
have been seeking. 

















Recent Events. 


THE WILLIAMS COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
OF POLITICS. 


For the eighth summer students 
of international politics have gath- 
ered at Williamstown, Mass., for 
free and _ unofficial discussion. 
About two hundred persons assem- 
bled in conference, including mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, offi- 
cers of the army and navy, clergy- 
men and missionaries, editors and 
authors, scientists and professional 
men. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, President 
of the College and Chairman of the 
Institute, presided. For the first 
time there was a woman lecturer, 
the Turkish feminist, Mme. Halide 
Edib, who spoke, in English, on the 
achievements and the aspirations of 
the Nationalist Government in her 
country. But it was the discus- 
sions affecting the Far East that 
aroused the greatest interest. Pro- 
fessor George H. Blakeslee of Clark 
University, an expert on the Orient, 
pointed out that the critical part of 
the world to-day, as far as interna- 
tional politics was concerned was 
Manchuria. Because of the wide 
interest in the Far East on the part 
of the members of the Institute, ex- 
tra meetings were devoted to this 
subject, and Chinese and Japanese 
scholars, including Dr. C. C. Wu, 
representative at Washington of the 
Nationalist Government in China, 
spoke freely on the conflicting 
views and aims of the various 
parties in their countries. 

Latin America also came in for 
considerable discussion and inter- 
est. From a commercial point of 
view, as Professor Collings of the 


University of Pennsylvania said, 
the United States has a greater in- 
terest in Latin America than in any 
other part of the world. Dr. Robert 
D. McKenzie of the University of 
Washington, dealt some hard blows 
at “Nordic supremacy.” “The con- 
cept that the Nordic is superior to 
the Oriental because he has more 
and larger industries,” said Dr. 
McKenzie, “has no basis in science. 
The Nordic happened to be the first 
to use mechanical energy and just 
happened to have the resources of 
energy, and he then got the lead 
over the rest of the world in the 
nineteenth century that has given 
him the ‘big head.’ Now he tries to 
explain this on the basis of race. 

“All scientific efforts,” the Pro- 
fessor continued, “to study mental 
differences between peoples of the 
West and Oriental peoples, show 
there is no biological superiority of 
the white man. It is very evident 
that Orientals, once they get the sci- 
entific spirit that dominates the 
West, will equal the white man in 
any kind of effort, whether cultural, 
commercial, or scientific. The white 
man’s advantage rests merely in the 
fact that he got the start.” 

Among the other guest lecturers 
at the Institute, were Count Sforza, 
one-time Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Graham Wallas, 
British political scientist, Dr. Otto 
Hoetzsch of the German Nationalist 
Party, and Dr. Louis Pierard, Bel- 
gian Socialist. 


Simultaneously, in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., the Institute of Public 
Affairs assembled there was dis- 
cussing very similar subjects, Al- 
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though the Institute was founded 
primarily to deal with national, 
state, and local governmental prob- 
lems, the relations of the United 
States with Latin America were 
held to be of such moment that this 
question could not be ignored. 


-— 
—_ 





CATHOLIC VACATION SCHOOL. 


THe New York Archdiocesan 
Council of the National Council of 
Catholic Women ventured upon a 
new work this summer which 
promises to grow in extent and use- 
fulness if their membership and 
funds are increased during the com- 
ing year. In a congested section of 
the city, they opened a Catholic Va- 
cation School, using St. Ann’s 
School Hall at 308 East 110th 
Street. Here the children of the 
neighborhood were gathered three 
mornings every week for study, 
handwork and play. Two hundred 
and sixty boys and girls were reg- 
istered this summer. 


<i 
> 





CARDINAL Hayes WINS LIBEL Swit. 


His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
won a suit for libel in the English 
courts against the Sunday Express, 
which had printed the statement 
that the Cardinal had excused the 
murder of Kevin O’Higgins on the 
ground that he was an English 
hireling. The paper was forced to 
pay the costs of the action and 
make a contribution to a Catholic 
charity. The paper likewise made 
a public retractation in the follow- 
ing words: “After making most 


careful inquiries we have ascer- 
tained that our contributor was be- 
trayed into error and that there was 
no foundation whatever for this 
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statement. In these circumstances 
we desire to offer His Eminence our 
fullest and frankest apology for giv- 
ing publicity to the statement com- 
plained of, and to express our deep 
regret for the great annoyance he 
has suffered by its publication.” 


<i 
— 





OZANAM-GIBBONS RETREAT. 


IN a previous issue mention was 
made of the establishment of the 
Ozanam-Gibbons Retreat outside of 
Paris for intellectual workers of all 
nations. They have moved to new 
quarters at 30 rue de Valenton, 
Villeneuve St. George, only ten min- 
utes from the city. This house was 
established by the scholarly Abbé 
Alphonse Lugan, and the only 
qualification for admittance is toler- 
ance. Many Americans have visited 
the villa and have expressed inter- 
est in its aims. 


<i 
> 





CRISIS IN JUGO-SLAVIA. 


On August 8th, Stephan Raditch, 
the leader of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, died. His death leaves the 
politics of his country a puzzle. 
The Nettuno conventions with Italy 
had been finally submitted to the 
National Parliament in June. In 
the course of a heated debate on the 
20th of that month in the Assem- 
bly, a Serbian Radical representa- 
tive drew a revolver and killed two 
deputies, one a nephew of Raditch, 
and seriously wounded the Croat 
leader and three other members. 
During the weeks that followed the 
whole country, and indeed the 
whole world, watched the bulletins 
concerning the leader’s condition. 

Raditch was able to leave the hos- 
pital in Belgrade early in July and 















was greeted with a great ovation 
when he returned to Agram. On 
the fourth of the month the Cabinet 
resigned, and before a new ministry 
could be formed M. Raditch sent 
word that his party would not join 
in a coalition government. King 
Alexander then asked Raditch him- 
self to form a Cabinet; this he re- 
fused, demanding that Parliament 
be dissolved and new elections held. 
The King gave his assent on condi- 
tion that the Croat leader head the 
election government. He again de- 
clined and suggested that a neutral 
statesman be chosen. What finally 
happened was that the Croatians set 
up a separatist Parliament in their 
ancient capital, Agram, in opposi- 
tion to the Belgrade Skupstina; 
now, there is every possibility of a 
division in the Kingdom of Jugo- 
Slavia, with the Croats enjoying 
“home rule” in a dual monarchy 
under King Alexander. 


——— 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCH IN 
ICELAND. 


In July, Cardinal Van Rossum, 
Prefect of the Propaganda, traveled 
all the way to Reykjavik, the capital 
of Iceland, to consecrate a small 
church dedicated under the title of 
Christ the King. His Holiness has 
shown his personal interest in this 
outpost of Catholicity by contribut- 
ing five hundred dollars to the 
church. It will serve a congrega- 
tion of one hundred and fifty souls, 
the total Catholic population of the 
island. French priests and Reli- 


gious attend to the spiritual needs 
of the parish. 

The bells for the new church 
were donated by a Protestant who 
was given the honor of ringing them 
for the first time after their installa- 
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tion. Cardinal Van Rossum stopped 
in Ireland on his return journey to 
Rome. 


- 
a 





APPLETON MoRGAN IS DEAD. 


To the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, the name of James Apple- 
ton Morgan, Shakespearean scholar, 
has been familiar for forty-four 
years. It is with deep regret that 
we are called upon to announce his 
death. He passed away on the 
fifteenth of August, at New York 
City, in his eighty-fourth year. His 
first article in our magazine was on 
“Shakespeare and his “ésthetic 
Critics.” It appeared in December, 
1884. His last, on “A Shakespeare 
Complex,” was published in June, 
1927. 

Mr. Morgan, in 1886, retired from 
legal practice to devote his time to 
writing. He developed the theory 
that the Shakespearean plays, as 
printed in 1623, were not always 
strictly monographs, but the work 
of many actors and stage censors, 
improving them constantly from 
their original mounting by Shake- 
speare. In support of his theory he 
published the Bankside edition of 
Shakespeare in twenty volumes and 
he also edited books on law, railroad 
management and literature. 

In 1885 Mr. Morgan founded the 
Shakespeare Society of New York 
and for many years served as its 
President. He also was active in 
several State historical, Revolution- 
ary and Mexican War societies. 

Recently he published a book on 
Shakespeare’s Wife, a development 
and amplification of an article, 
“Our Debt to Mrs. Shakespeare,” 
which appeared in our pages in 
May, 1923. 

May he rest in peace. 

















Rev. JosepH P. Conroy, S.J. 
(“The Lecturer and the Coach”), 
out of his long experience as Spir- 
itual Adviser to the students in 
various departments of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, attempts a partial 
solution of the problem of profes- 
sorial inefficiency in the modern 
college. The manner of its doing 
as well as its refreshing viewpoint, 
inspire the hope that though the 
first, it will not be Father Conroy’s 
last appearance in our columns. 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“Char- 
tres”) needs no introduction, as our 
readers have been familiar with her 
distinctive prose and poetry for the 
past decade. Her home is in Brook- 
line, Mass., but she has lived and 
traveled much abroad, gaining there- 
by her intimate knowledge of the 
treasures of Catholic art. 


VaLesKA Bari (“The Eyes of Loa- 
iza”), a new contributor, gathered 
the facts upon which her story is 
based while making a survey of so- 
cial conditions in Porto Rico, in her 
capacity of social investigator. Her 
home is in San Francisco and her 
literary work is known to readers of 
The Atlantic Monthly, North Amer- 
ican Review, New Republic, Yale Re- 
view and other periodicals of liter- 
ary standing. 


WituiaM A. Drake (“Cantilenam 
Eandem Canis”) has recently added 
to his literary reputation by the 
publication of a volume of keenly 
discriminating criticism, Contem- 
porary American Writers. It is 
soon to be reviewed in our pages, 


Our Contributors. 








wherein many of his exquisite 
poems have been published. 


PierrE Crasités (“Islam, Di- 
vorce, and Decadence”), from the 
vantage point of his post as United 
States representative on the Cairo 
Mixed Tribunal, and his many years 
of legal practice, strives to clarify a 
prevailing situation which is claim- 
ing the attention of many serious 
thinkers. 


Rev. JAMES E.O’Manony,O.S.F.C., 
Pu.D., M.A. (“The Sense of the In- 
visible”), is an Irish Capuchin, born 
in Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, and at 
present stationed at St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Hostel, Victoria Cross, in the 
city of Cork. A brilliant student at 
University College, Cork, he was 
awarded a Traveling Scholarship 
tenable for two years, which he 
passed at Louvain, winning his 
Ph.D degree and an invitation to 
pursue a further course for the title 
of Agrégé of the Superior Institute 
of Philosophy, which he completed 
this year. Father James has in 
preparation a work entitled The 
Desire of God in the Philosophy 
of St. Thomas. He is Associate 
Editor of Orate Fratres, and a con- 
tributor to the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, the Catholic Bulletin, the 
Melbourne Tribune, and Estudis 
Franciscanis. 


ELLA Francis GILBERT (“Lines 
From a Lighthouse”), whose deli- 
cate lyrics have charmed our read- 
ers from time to time during the 
past three years, has had wide ex- 
perience in the field of journalism. 

















SeuMAS MacManus (“Limerick”), 
who leaves his beloved Donegal an- 
nually to lecture in America, has 
not visited us this year. He re- 
mained at home engaged in play- 
writing and later because of ill- 
health, which we hope is but tem- 
porary. 


Rev. Paut Hany Furrey, Pu.D. 
(“After Psychoanalysis—What?”), 
widely known as the author of The 
Gang Age, a psychological study of 
the preadolescent boy, joins the 
ranks of our collaborators in this is- 
sue. He was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., got his B.A. from Boston 
College in 1917, and spent the fol- 
lowing year as a Knight of Colum- 
bus Fellow in Psychology at the 
Catholic University. He was or- 
dained in 1922 and received his 
Ph.D. degree from the Catholic 
University, where he is now an in- 
structor in Sociology. Dr. Furfey 
contributes to the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Psychological 
Monographs, and tc all the leading 
Catholic magazines. 


Erin Samson (“Dear Jester”) is 
an occasional contributor who sup- 
plemented her studies at Trinity 
College, Washington, by work in 
French and English Universities. 
She is rapidly gaining a wider pub- 
lic both by her fiction and her arti- 
cles on literary subjects, which are 
published here and abroad. 


Sytvia V. Orme Brince (“Eve- 
ning”), a regular contributor for 
the past few years, is a religious 
hiding her identity under this ob- 
vious pen name. 


SistER Mary CuHar_es, S.S.N.D. 
(“Abt Vogler”), of the School Sis- 
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ters of Notre Dame, is stationed at 
Notre Dame of Belleville, Belleville, 
lll., the Central Diocesan High 
School conducted by her commu- 
nity. She has been for years a reg- 
ular contributor to the musical 
magazines under the pen name, 
Charles Knetzger, or under her ini- 
tials, S.M.C. This is her first intro- 
duction to CaTHOLIC WorLpD read- 
ers. 


W. E. Watsu (“Noblesse 
Oblige!”), whose story “The White 
Lady” we published some years ago, 
has devoted most of his literary tal- 
ent to Irish literature. He lives in 
Montreal, where he founded the 
Irish Literary Society and lectured 
before various bodies, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, on the materials of 
ancient Irish literature. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe, 
finding inspiration for his work in 
many countries. 


S. A. BaLtpus (“Who Reads a 
Catholic Book?” Part I.), Associate 
Editor of Extension Magazine and 
President of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation, writes on a subject dear 
to the hearts of all Catholic leaders. 
His article embodies the fruit of 
twenty-five years’ close observation 
and should command the serious 
consideration of our readers. 


Rev. Epwarp G. ROSENBERGER 
(“An Agnostic Hagiographer”’), an- 
other of the newcomers who seem 
to abound this month, is an assist- 
ant in St. Augustine’s parish, Hart- 
ford. He is a graduate of Holy 
Cross College and was ordained 
three years ago, having made his 
theological studies at St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester. We are glad 
that his first published work should 
appear in our pages. 
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The Achievement of the Middle Ages. 

By W. E. Brown. London: Sands 

& Co. 5s. 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of present-day publication is 
the number of books that are being 
issued, particularly by the various 
University presses, on the subject 
of the Middle Ages. Last year the 
Oxford University Press issued a 
volume on The Legacy of the Mid- 
dle Ages, once and a half as long as 
their preceding volume on The Leg- 
acy of Greece, and they specifically 
reserve the science of the Middle 
Ages for treatment in another vol- 
ume. John Fiske’s remark, made 
some forty years ago, with regard 
to “those centuries which modern 
writers in their ignorance used once 
to set apart and stigmatize as the 
dark ages,” is coming to be exem- 
plified in rather striking fashion. 
When we knew little about them we 
thought there was very little to 
know. Now that we are studying 
them deeply, we inevitably come to 
share Fiske’s opinion that “there is 
a sense in which the most brilliant 
achievements of pagan antiquity 
are dwarfed in comparison with 
these”—the so-called dark ages. 

W. E. Brown’s contribution to 
the campaign of knowledge diffu- 
sion is a handbook of, as the author 
says, “not the history of the Middle 


Ages in detail,” but “the manner of 
their development.” There are four 
sections: A. “Their Tradition”; B. 
“The Development of the Reign of 


Law”; C. “The Development of 
Cities”; D. “The Development of 
Culture.” In its deliberately lim- 


ited scope, there is no other book 
that I know of which is more help- 
ful to an understanding of these 
times. 

The story of the effect of the in- 
troduction of Canon Law into Eu- 
rope and the resultant correction 
of abuses, is an interesting example 
of how Mr. Brown treats difficult 
questions of this kind. Take, for 
instance, the subject of trial by or- 
deal and of trial by battle. The 
barbarians brought them into Eu- 
rope. Canon Law did not recognize 
them. Councils of the Church from 
the sixth century onwards solemn- 
ly protested against them but their 
protests were vain. By the eleventh 
century religious rites came to be 
associated with both institutions 
but the Church protested officially. 
As soon as Canon Law began to 
work freely, the protest became ef- 
fective. Now in one place, now in 
another the trial by battle and the 
trial by ordeal became less fre- 
quent. The Church in the Third 
Council of the Lateran, 1215, de- 
clared that all who made use of 

















them came under her anathema. 
Then there was an end. 

The chapter on the development 
of cities is of special interest to city 
dwellers of our day. The careful 
regulation of monopolies was one 
of the striking triumphs of city life. 
They prevented such practices as 
were comprised under the terms 
“forestalling,” “regrating,” and 
“engrossing,” by which men were 
able to take advantage of the ulti- 
mate consumer. Complaint is rife 
in our time of the difference be- 
tween what the farmer gets for his 
produce and the price the city cus- 
tomer has to pay. They managed 
these things better in the Middle 
Ages and prevented imposition. 

Mr. Brown’s book deserves a 
wide sale. It is easy and interest- 
ing reading and it gives a very defi- 
nite idea of how much was accom- 
plished in the Middle Ages that 
very few are familiar with. 

3. 3. We 


The Spell of Ireland. By Archie 
Bell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$3.75. 

This book is a pleasing revelation 
alike of the author and of what he 
saw in Ireland. Ireland is as good 
a touchstone of an individual as 
any we know of, and Mr. Archie 
Bell passes the test very nicely in- 
deed. There is not a supercilious 
sneer, nor a touch of unmannerly 
folly, nor a trace of a mean admira- 
tion of mean things to be found in 
any line from the first to the last. 
The author writes as entertainingly 
and as sympathetically of Paddy’s 
Market in Cork as of John McCor- 
mack in his magnificent abbey of 
fifty rooms. To him, Ireland looked 
like a heaven on earth, and we have 
seldom had its natural beauty so 
nearly brought home to us. 
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It appears to be at once a sub- 
tropical and an arctic Ireland. 
Palms are waving on the hillsides 
of Kerry and the afterglow of the 
sun shines on Bantry Bay when it 
is approaching midnight. The Lee 
of Cork reminded him of the Arno 
and Ponte Vecchio of Florence, the 
cove of the Bosporus and the jour- 
ney between Venice and Padua. 
The road to Glengariff, with its in- 
lets, channels of blue water, green 
foliage, white cottages here and 
there, with the island and the sea 
beyond, made him think he was 
first on Bermuda, then at Nagasaki, 
then in Upper Ontario, and then on 
the celebrated Amalfi drive in 
southern Italy. And the people are 
even more delightful than the coun- 
try. The jarvies, the waitresses, the 
golden-voiced tenors turned abbots, 
the British lords turned Gaelic apos- 
tles, the occasional ultra-flapper, 
carmined, mascaraed, bobbed and 
gowned in a manner that would 
make her New York sister gasp 
with envy, the dancers at the feis, 
the congregation at Mass, these all 
talk and act in a manner that leads 
one to think that Ireland must be a 
very charming country to live in. 

Nor does Mr. Bell live merely in 
the present. He has studied Irish 
history, and he never comes across 
a ruin which does not deliver to 
him its meaning and its history: 
He is enamored of medieval Ireland, 
with its long roll of kings, its 
princely clans, its lordly chieftains, 
its round towers and great monas- 
tic schools. He is full of enthusi- 
asm for that ancient home of letters 
and the arts, which sent out its 
streams of missionaries and school- 
men to the last outposts of the civi- 
lized medieval world. The sites of 
Clonard and Bangor and Armagh 
are sacred places to him. He wan- 
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ders amid the ruins of Clonmacnois 
and marvels at the blindness of a 
generation and a government which 
commits the unspeakable crime of 
permitting the priceless remnants 
of that powerful old university 
foundation, almost without an 
equal for venerability in Europe, 
gradually to sink into decay and 
disappear. He has indeed written a 
delightful book. B. F. 
The Ways of Courage. By Hum- 
phrey J. Desmond. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

“The message of Courage is al- 
ways in order,” says Mr. Desmond 
in his foreword and he proceeds in 
the subsequent chapters to proclaim 
this message to his readers. He 
does it in his own inimitable way 
which is well adapted for the pur- 
pose in view. A quotation from the 
chapter on “Chailenges and Incen- 
tives” will serve to illustrate the 
style and the message: “An affirm- 
ative person is an organizer, a lead- 
er. A negative person is a dawd- 
ler, a drag and a weight upon the 
enterprise—looking for a push and 
meriting a kick—trusting to luck, 
which is never dependable unless 
you put a “p” before it and pro- 
nounce it pluck.” 

This is an age of “Pollyanna,” 
the Psychoanalyst, the Couéite, the 
Self-Expressionist, and the market 
is full of books with the advertised 
purpose of helping the victims of 
the inferiority complex to look the 
world in the face and make a suc- 
cess of their lives. We have seen a 
set of such volumes that was sold 
to the gullible for twenty dollars. 
In this one small volume’ at a 
reasonable price, Mr. Desmond 
gives all the advice and encourage- 
ment needed and does it from the 
secure foundation of a truly Chris- 
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tian philosophy of life. Everyone 
may read this book with profit but 
especially those who, for one reason 
or another, are a bit soured on life. 
To such it will prove a stimulating 
tonic. R. A. S. 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. 
Translated by Robert’ Belle 
Burke. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 2 
vols. $10.00. 

The Cipher of Roger Bacon. By 
William Romaine Newbold. Ed- 
ited by Roland Grubb Kent. 
Same publisher. $4.00. 

Those who read the Roger Bacon 
Commemoration Essays edited in 
1914 by that eminent Franciscan 
scholar, Dr. Little, will remember 
the differences of opinion set forth 
by the various writers who contrib- 
uted to the volume. At the time, 
such differences of opinion were ex- 
plained, if we remember rightly, by 
the fact that students of Friar Rog- 
er’s works refused to accept a com- 
mon reading of the various texts at 
their disposal. Yet Dr. Bridges, 
who had first sent forth his edition 
of the Opus Majus in 1897 had al- 
ready, in 1900, issued his newly 
corrected text. We mention this 
fact merely to prepare the more 
critical readers of Professor Burke’s 
work. 

This professes to be, and is, only 
a translation of the Opus Majus 
based upon the corrected text of 
Dr. Bridges’ edition. It would, we 
feel, be impertinent to offer a criti- 
cism of this new translation. Most 
probably Professor Burke judged 
rightly when he decided to leave the 
English version in such fashion that 
students may follow the Latin text. 
But this has resulted in the reten- 
tion of the long, involved sentences 
and paragraphs which are to be 























found in all the Latin works of the 
period. We trust that this will not 
weaken the appeal of the volumes. 
For through Professor Burke, the 
University of Pennsylvania has 
done much to widen the sphere in 
which Roger Bacon and his work 
may be studied in the future. This 
is surely a creditable effort and one 
for which not merely scholars in 
general should be grateful, but for 
which Franciscan students in par- 
ticular should return humble 
thanks. 

The Opus Majus indubitably of- 
fers us the best picture of this 
much misunderstood Franciscan 
friar. In it we see Roger Bacon the 
scholar; in it we find evidences of 
a mind that is far ahead of the pe- 
riod; through it we are made to 
stand in reverence before a man 
whose convictions led him to al- 
most incredible labor. And at the 
same time we discover Roger Bacon 
the Franciscan expressing himself 
in characteristically Franciscan ter- 
minology. 

The Opus Majus is written in 
true Baconian fashion. Roger had 
already suffered the trials of the 
possessor of a voice that cries in 
the wilderness, and now his eyes 
are brightened as he looks Rome- 
ward and thinks of Pope Clement 
anxious to hear him, and willing to 
put his suggestions into practice. 
He will explain precisely what he 
wants. 

He had been condemned as a 
ruthless iconoclast. In his chapter, 
“The Causes of Error,” he makes it 
perfectly clear how justified were 
his condemnations of the prevailing 
systems of education. “The peo- 
ple of a future age,” he quotes from 
Seneca, “will know much that is 
unknown to us and the day will 
come when posterity will be amazed 
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at our ignorance of things so clear 
to them.” Under the burden of a 
future condemnation he makes ap- 
peal for the widening of studies. 

It is clear that though he is 
alarmed at the state of learning 
among the laity, his harshest sen- 
tences are directed against those re- 
sponsible for clerical studies. His 
attitude, as expressed in the book, 
is revealed by the historical fact 
that Roger sympathized with the 
authorities of Oxford University 
even against his own brethren 
when these brethren fought for the 
right to incept as professors of The- 
ology before graduating in Arts. 
For to Friar Roger, the Arts were 
the indispensable preliminaries to a 
right understanding of Theology. 
He was in perfect sympathy with 
the basic idea of St. Bonaventure’s 
Reductio artium in Deum but was 
infinitely more thorough than the 
Seraphic Doctor in his plans. 

True to the Franciscan instinct 
that made him see Divine Goodness 
and Wisdom in all things, he 
viewed the world as a mysterious 
Book of God. Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor had spoken of this Liber 
Dei, but Roger appeals for the thor- 
ough searching of its contents. 
How can one come to an apprecia- 
tion of the higher lights of Theol- 
ogy when one neglects totally the 
lesser lights that prepare the eye of 
the mind? These lesser lights are 
to be found everywhere. They are 
in nature; they are in the words of 
even pagan philosophers. Let us 
study thoroughly the works of na- 
ture; let us gather up the truths 
mixed with the errors of pagans. 
Through neglect of investigation, 
through inability to read the works 
of the Greek and Arabic philoso- 
phers, we do not possess the aids 
furnished by those who have gone 
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before us; we are ever in a state of 
beginning. 

All is perfectly logical with the 
intrepid friar. He appeals for a 
thorough study of mathematics, 
chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
medicine; and because researches 
have already been made in these 
sciences, he deems the study of 
tongues indispensable to the true 
seeker after knowledge. 

The careful reading of the Opus 
Majus is essential to all who would 
possess an unbiased view of the 
state of learning in the Middle 
Ages. When we remember, as re- 
member we must, that Friar Roger, 
in spite of his bitter tongue, is but 
voicing the ideas deeply rooted in 
the minds of the best among his 
contemporaries, we have, through 
the Opus Majus, clear testimony to 
the fact that there was in the 
Church that element that is neces- 
sary to a sound education, namely, 
an untiring stretching forth unto 
the truth, and a firm belief in the 
power of the human reason to ac- 
quire truth by itself. 

Friar Roger was undoubtedly im- 
patient. He suffered the failing 
common to many a genius. He ex- 
pected other minds to move as rap- 
idly as his own. In time however 
he learnt wisdom. He saw that 
many of his experiments resulted in 
the acquisition of truths for which 
the minds of his contemporaries 
were not well prepared. So he de- 
veloped the habit of hiding certain 
of his facts beneath a cipher which 
he invented with what has been 
called “diabolic ingenuity.” Pro- 


fessor Newbold courageously at- 
tempted to obtain the key to this 
cipher and after much patient labor 
he declared he had succeeded. But 
he died before he could publish the 
result of his investigations. 
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Now, Professor Kent, in The Ci- 
pher of Roger Bacon offers us his 
scholarly edition of Newbold’s 
work. The result makes a perfect 
companion volume to the works of 
Professor Burke. It deserves study 
if only for the excellent chapter on 
Roger as the forerunner of modern 
science. 

We know that where Roger Ba- 
con is concerned, imagination has 
often outrun reason; he has been 
credited with the discovery of im- 
possible things. Yet if Newbold’s 
key be the correct one, and there is 
every reason to say definitely that 
it is correct, then it is finally estab- 
lished that Bacon’s discoveries in 
science were, for his age, phenom- 
enal. 

Some years ago the University of 
Oxford, represented by its Chancel- 
lor, Earl Curzon, offered her rather 
tardy homage to Friar Roger Bacon 
and erected his statue in the Uni- 
versity Museum. Annually, she 
keeps his memory green by the 
Roger Bacon Celebration on the 
site of the old Franciscan Friary in 
which he lived. All this is gratify- 
ing, but in the opinion of the pres- 
ent reviewer, Professors Burke and 
Kent have, between them, done 
more than any other two Oxford 
men since 1914, to advance the 
study of one of Oxford’s brightest 
luminaries. Perhaps it is fitting. 
Through these splendid volumes 
scientific America offers homage to 
one who clearly grasped her own 
principles of progress. D. D. 


One Wide River to Cross. By Chris- 
tine Whiting Parmenter. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00. 

This is a pleasing and absorbing 

story of life in a New England mill 

town, depicting the gallant struggle 

















of one Rosemary Paige to sur- 
mount the handicap to which her 
family’s poverty subjected her and 
which had saddened her mother’s 
married life—that of living on the 
“wrong” or unfashionable side of 
the river. She discovers this dif- 
ference upon her entry into high 
school which is located across the 
bridge, and, cut by the snubs and 
disparaging treatment of some of 
her wealthy classmates, she resolves 
secretly that one day through her 
own splendid achievement, she will 
install her parents and self on the 
coveted “other side.” 

How she accomplishes this de- 
spite the difficulties blocking her 
pathway when her father is sud- 
denly crippled and she leaves school 
to become breadwinner for the fam- 
ily, makes a happy story which will 
linger fragrantly in the mind of the 
reader, characterized as it is by the 
simple friendliness and goodwill of 
humble folk and of some not so 
humble in station, the quaint, typi- 
cally Jewish humor of Mr. Polant, 
her employer, and the unfolding 
of events so aptly exemplifying 
“the sweet uses of adversity.” 

CATHOLIC WorLp readers are fa- 
miliar with Mrs. Parmenter’s deli- 
cate pen which limns human nature 
vividly and effectively yet so gently 
withal. One likes her work for its 
wholesomeness and optimism and 
for the subtle drawing out of the 
goodness which abides in human 
hearts. Vv. M. T. 


The New Student’s Reference Work. 

Cleveland: The S. L. Weedon Co. 

8 vols. and Year Book for 1928. 

$41.75-$56.00. 

The publishers of this cyclopedia 
especially designed for children in 
the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, call attention to the fact 
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that this year’s edition is not mere- 
ly brought up to date by the addi- 
tion of recent material, but that it 
has been practically rewritten 
throughout. The revision of arti- 
cles is made by “eminent men and 
women of the world, on vital top- 
ics, current movements, and great 
achievements with which their 
names are identified.” From this 
point of view, there is no question 
as to the value of the work. 

The articles throughout the en- 
tire cyclopedia are attractively writ- 
ten, giving with great conciseness 
and simplicity those _ essentials 
which the child should find in a 
reference work designed for him. 
The essays are not intended to be 
learned treatises on any subject, 
yet they do cover very well most of 
what the average adult would like 
to know or need know about a great 
many subjects. Especially deserv- 
ing of comment are the numerous, 
well-chosen illustrations, many in 
color, as well as the splendid charts 
and outlines in the field of history. 
A lengthy list of questions covering 
a wide range of subjects (with page 
references to the answers) should 
prove very helpful to the youthful 
student. Only volume eight of the 
series, called “The How and Why 
Library,” strikes a false note. The 
author of the essays contained in 
this volume, many of which cover 
phases of natural science, insists on 
suggesting a materialistic evolution 
wherever it is even remotely pos- 
sible to do so, and often in a crude 
and childish, not to say unscientific 
manner. 

A very special feature of this set 
of reference books is the Year 
Book, by means of which the cy- 
clopedia is brought up to date every 
twelve months. The Year Book 
for 1928 is a splendid historical 
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summary covering all fields of hu- 
man activity during the past year. 
The language is simple, the thought 
clearly and concisely expressed, the 
style attractive, and the subject 
matter interesting. The volume is 
well illustrated and takes up the 
subjects with which it deals in al- 
phabetical order. The general ar- 
rangement is similar to that of the 
current event section of many of 
our standard magazines. The edit- 
ing is so well done that the average 
fifth or sixth grade child will be 
able to use the Year Book with ease 
and profit. 

The New Student's Reference 
Work has on the whole realized the 
goal set for it by its editors—that of 
meeting the needs of the boy or girl 
through the Secondary Schools in 
the matter of extensive reference 
reading. The “general information 
content” of the mind of a child fa- 
miliar with such a series of books 
as this is must, it would seem, be 
very superior. In the home it will 
supplement in a valuable way text- 
book information. Sr. M. 


Priestly Virtue and Zeal. A study of 
the Life of St. John Baptist 
Vianney, the Curé of Ars. By 
the late Very Rev. Msgr. J. L. J. 
Kirlin. New York:  Benziger 
Bros. $2.00. 

In this book, which is a voice 
from the grave, Monsignor Kirlin 
lives that second life of which 
Bishop Kelley writes in the preface, 
when he distinguishes between the 
life of much sowing and little reap- 
ing, which ends at the gates of 
death, and the life which is all reap- 
ing, which ends only with the Gen- 
eral Judgment. The paralysis of 


death stopped the busy pen of the 
author as he had almost completed 
this study of the priesthood based 
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on the career of the Curé of Ars, 
so that the final chapter had to be 
revised and completed from the 
rough draft which was found 
among his manuscripts. The work 
on this section has been quite well 
done by some one who has caught 
the style of the writer, though it 
lacks some of the graces of his 
finished literary art. 

The early chapters dealing with 
the saint’s boyhood and his voca- 
tion to the altar give occasion for 
the discussion of the milieu fur- 
nished by the Catholic home in 
these days when home influences 
are so largely disintegrating. The 
section which deals with the future 
Curé of Ars’s preparation for the 
priesthood dismisses the common 
notion concerning the inferiority of 
the saint’s intellectual abilities, 
since he was far from being the 
“kind of high-grade moron” which 
he is too often supposed to have 
been. At the same time, this sec- 
tion furnishes the author with his 
opportunity for pointing out that 
the most lauded seminarian is not 
always the most successful priest. 
The chapter on “The Saint as a 
Curate” abounds with practical re- 
flections on the actualities of priest- 
ly life, which should prove helpful 
to the priest, young or old, and il- 
luminating to the laity, educated or 
ill-informed. 

“The Pastor and Parish Soci- 
eties” is achapter not very pertinent 
to the life of St. John Baptist Vian- 
ney but it is a practical exposé of 
the author’s own experience with 
organizations like the Boy Scouts, 
which appeal to “the gregarious in- 
stincts of boys,” and societies like 
the Children of Mary, which attract 
the “varied acephalous instincts of 
girls.” The concluding paragraphs 
of this chapter, dealing with the 
























Holy Eucharistic Hour are pages 
from the book of Monsignor Kir- 
lin’s own life, for week after week 
he most faithfully kept the Holy 
Hour with his people. 

The wealth of literary allusion 
which is so characteristic of this 
priest’s writings is evidenced also 
in this volume. He pours forth 
such references with a prodigality 
made possible by nearly half a cen- 
tury of prodigious reading. 

Ww. J. L. 


An Alabaster Box. A Play in Three 
Acts. By M. E. M. Young. With 
an Introduction by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. London: Sheed 
& Ward. 3s 6d. 

This strong, interesting and life- 
giving drama merits the attention 
of those who complain of the dearth 
of literature that is unequivocably 
Catholic without being pietistic. 
The heroine, Betty Mardon, is a fine 
creation, of a sort too rare on the 
modern stage. In making a terrible 
sacrifice of her own earthly happi- 
ness to that of the man she loves, 
she is as heroic as Cyrano de Berge- 
rac, and just as admirable in the 
mask of careless gaiety with which 
she veils her suffering of mind and 
body; more admirable, perhaps, 
than Cyrano, because she is never 
in the slightest danger of admiring 
herself in any attitude; and more 
plausible. Her faith is not lugged 
in by way of gratuitous preach- 
ment, but is a vital part of the moti- 
vation; and it sublimates what 
would otherwise be a heart-crush- 
ing tragedy into something noble 
and inspiring. 

The play is deftly constructed. 
It deserves a better fate than to sit 
on a library shelf. Though ama- 
teurs could do it without great ex- 
pense, since there are only four 
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characters, with one setting, the 
piece is worthy of the best profes- 
sional production. Possibly the 
sacrifice of Betty would have more 
significance for an audience (since 
expectation is generally more effec- 
tive than suspense) if the fact that 
she has a cancer were divulged be- 
fore the last act. It is not difficult, 
however, to imagine why the author 
kept the secret. Perhaps a few re- 
hearsals would show whether this 
play is an exception to the rule that 
Wilde had to submit to when he re- 
vised Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
W. T. W. 


The Turning Point of the Revolution. 
By Hoffman Nickerson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 

Mr. Nickerson, author of an in- 
teresting work on The Inquisition, 
to which a preface was contributed 
by Hilaire Belloc, has turned his 
faculty of historical discrimination 
upon things American in this vol- 
ume. It is a thorough study of the 
Burgoyne campaign along the Hud- 
son whose repercussions in Europe 
gave the seal of certainty to the as- 
pirations of the colonies for inde- 
pendence. 

In his analysis of the origin in 
London of this disastrous foray and 
the later diplomatic effects of the 
unexpected American success, Mr. 
Nickerson shows characteristic com- 
pleteness of view. His story of the 
campaign itself has the merits of 
clarity and consistence. As F. J. 
Hudleston has done in Gentleman 
Johnny Burgoyne, indeed, as any 
impartial historian must do, he lays 
a large part of the responsibility for 
the result upon the shoulders of 
Lord George Germain, the Secretary 
of State for the American Colonies 
then in charge of the prosecution of 
the war on the British side. 
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For the success of the movement 
along the Hudson, the coéperation 
of Howe from the lower end was 
virtually indispensable. This coép- 
eration failed, in large part, because 
Germain, in a hurry to leave Lon- 
don for a visit in the country, failed 
to sign an order to Howe, already 
prepared, and which his subordi- 
nates allowed to be pigeon-holed or 
mislaid. By such incidents the 
course of history appears some- 
times to be changed. 

Mr. Nickerson shows a careful 
hand in portraying the strength and 
weakness of Burgoyne, and his esti- 
mate of the military capacity of 
Gates is unclouded by his sense of 
the American commander’s per- 
sonal faults. A. S. W. 


The Priest and Saint Paul. By Rev. 
Otto Cohausz, S.J. Translated 
by Rev. Laurence P. Emery, M.A. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.25. 

This is a series of meditations for 
the clergy first given as discourses 
at monthly clerical gatherings in 
Germany. With this in mind one 
need not, and should not, be too 
critical in detecting frequent repe- 
titions, far-fetched conclusions 
from over-squeezed texts, prosaic 
reflections. There is much here 
that, if taken in small portions, will 
upbuild the spiritual strength of the 
priest. The author is saturated 
with his subject and shows us Paul 
in his varied and untiring efforts to 
spread and preserve the Gospel of 
Christ. It seems rather a novel 
idea, however, to suggest that, be- 
fore his conversion, Paul was beset 
with doubts, fears, remorse con- 
cerning his course, and that his 
conversion was consequently not so 
startling a reversal. We believe 


that Saul was no half-hearted ene- 
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my of Christ and the Christians. 
Saul never remotely suggested Paul. 
His conversion was sudden and un- 
expected, an evident act of God 
when Saul’s antagonism to Him 
was at its height. 

The author’s warning to the 
priest to be not officiously ultra- 
pious is commendable. He says 
truly that proper piety is not stiff 
or artificial, but arises spontaneous- 
ly from the priest’s interior reli- 
gious life and his walking in God’s 
presence. This attitude may ac- 
count for the absence of the over- 
flowered ferverinos usual to medi- 
tation books. Whatever the cause, 
we are duly grateful. a % B 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

When G. K. Chesterton writes a 
biography, he takes it for granted 
that his readers are acquainted with 
at least the most important dates 
and names of people and places as- 
sociated with his subject. Although 
he respects scholarship, he does not 
ape the masters of fields that he 
has never been trained to till. 
Rather, he presents a subjectively 
critical history of a great man’s im- 
mortal spirit. 

You may regard this book as a 
series of interesting critical essays, 
a fine contribution to the literature 
of literary controversy, or an ex- 
cellent spiritual biography. It is 
all these and something more. It is 
a critical romancer’s heroic attack 
on the critics who believe that only 
affectation and charlatanry can ac- 
count for the popularity of a great 
writer during his own lifetime. 
After annihilating three or four of 
these critical camp-followers of lit- 
erature, the always aggressive de- 
fender of an artistic faith develops 




















his excellent thesis: that the real 
story of Stevenson’s growth is not 
the chronological narrative of the 
incidents of his unfortunate life, 
but the gradual and natural unfold- 
ing of a beautiful, heroic spirit in 
his books. 

This biography is somewhat less 
passionate, less rollicking than 
Chesterton’s William Cobbett, per- 
haps because poor Cobbett has few- 
er defenders than R. L. S.; and 
probably not until he writes his 
Savonarola will Chesterton have 
anything like the opportunity which 
his St. Francis afforded him, to 
throw his whole stout soul into a 
subject great enough—and not too 
great, like The Everlasting Man—to 
make him forget his delightful self 
and write at the dictation of a spirit 
that is divine. However, you will 
enjoy in Robert Louis Stevenson all 
the common-sense logic, all the con- 
scious and unconscious critical de- 
meanor, all the glorious literary 
feats that you have learned to ex- 
pect at every performance of Our 
Lady’s modern Jongleur. Cc. M. 


Shorter Notices—Father Heuser 
is doing in America what Canon 
Sheehan did in Ireland, drawing 
good character sketches of our 
bishops and clergy, and incidental- 
ly discussing many a problem af- 
fecting the Church’s progress and 
development. The Archbishop's 
Pocketbook (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $2.00) is always empty, 
because his heart goes out to every 
good cause, and as a successor of 
the Apostles he sees the evil of 
hoarding the money that belongs to 
the poor. The blunt Hollander, Fa- 
ther Bruskens, is always outspoken, 
but kindly in his criticisms, wheth- 
er he is urging seminary professors 
to attend exclusively to the salva- 
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tion of the seminarians under their 
charge, advising priests not to dab- 
ble in stocks, recommending bish- 
ops not to write “in praise of a new 
collar button, a new religious order, 
or a loan association that wants to 
do the clergy,” or telling editors of 
diocesan papers to cease being too 
fulsome in their praise. It is a 
well-written book, sharp in its criti- 
cism of clerical faults, insistent 
ever on the highest spiritual ideals, 
and blessed with a great fund of 
humor and common sense.—Father 
Skelly bases his Conferences on the 
Interior Life (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 2 vols. $5.00) on the 
works of two Dominican writers, 
Father Meynard’s Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology and _ Vallgor- 
nera’s Mystical Theology. He has 
added many an apt passage from 
approved mystical writers such as 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Thomas, St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Francis de Sales, Blessed Henry 
Suso, etc. We recommend these 
volumes as a good retreat manual 
for both the clergy and the laity. 
Most of the essays in Men and 
Manners in the Days of Christ, by 
Rev. J. P. Arendzen, D.D. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75), 
have appeared in the pages of the 
Dublin Review, the Catholic Gazette 
and the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
They treat of the date of Christ’s 
death and His second coming, the 
witness of Josephus to Christ and 
the Apostles, the Jews of the Dias- 
pora, the Sibyls—Pagan, Jewish 
and Christian—the life and philos- 
ophy of Philo, and give us life por- 
traits of Seneca, Epictetus, Agrippa 
and Josephus. Many an interest- 
ing problem is discussed in these 
scholarly pages: Did the early 


Christians believe in the immediate 
return of Christ? 


Did St. John bor- 
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row his Logos doctrine from the 
Jew Philo? Was Seneca influenced 
by the teachings of St. Paul? Are 
Josephus’ references to Jesus 
Christ authentic? Did the Chris- 
tian Sibyl contain heterodox pas- 
sages, and what was her influence 
in East and West? What was the 
influence exercised by Judaism on 
the pagan mind of the first cen- 
tury? These and many other ques- 
tions are answered by one of the 
best apologists of the day in Eng- 
land. He is a worthy member of 
that apostolic band, which is carry- 
ing out the apostolate of Father 
Hecker in the lectures to non-Cath- 
olics given by The Catholic Mission- 
ary Society of London. 

The original German life of Bish- 
op Wittmann was published in 
1859. This abridgment and adap- 
tation, Right Rev. George M. Witt- 
mann, Bishop of Ratisbon, by Rev. 
R. Mittermueller, O.S.B. (Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing 
Co.), is due to a School Sister of 
Notre Dame, a congregation which 
has always regarded the saintly 
Bishop as its spiritual father. This 
interesting biography records the 
manifold labors of Father Witt- 
mann as professor and rector of the 
Seminary, and as pastor of the 
Cathedral of Ratisbon. He was 
auxiliary Bishop for three years, 
but died before Rome could approve 
his appointment as Bishop by King 
Louis I. The volume gives us a 
good picture of Catholic life and 
scholarship in Bavaria at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries (1760- 
1832). The diary of the Bishop re- 


veals a most saintly and apostolic 
character. 

The Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture at the University of Virginia, 
W. M. Forrest, in King or Shepherd 
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(Boston: The Stratford Co. $1.00), 
interprets the Song of Solomon lit- 
erally, and regards it as a con- 
nected drama of love and marriage. 
In a very superficial introduction 
he dismisses with a wave of the 
hand the allegorical or typical in- 
terpretations of both Jew and Chris- 
tian, and speaks contemptuously of 
the book’s insertion in the canon as 
a preposterous error and a colossal 
madness. His attempt to dramatize 
this book of the Old Testament is 
an attempt to paint the lily. We 
prefer the divine original, and will 
consult competent scholars when 
we desire to interpret the text.— 
The author, William E. Leonard, 
was ill advised in republishing The 
Poet of Galilee (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.00) which he tells 
us is twenty-five years old. He was 
perfectly right in “being ashamed 
of it as an act of youthful presump- 
tion.” From beginning to end the 
writer gives not the slightest evi- 
dence of critical scholarship, al- 
though he cavalierly denies every- 
thing miraculous and supernatural 
in the Gospels. We are annoyed at 
his praise of the dilettant Renan, 
and are disgusted when we find 
Emerson’s writings put on a par 
with Our Lord’s. Christ is pictured 
throughout as a poet and a story- 
teller, whose purely human mes- 
sage has been distorted by the 
Evangelists and St. Paul, to say 
nothing of the early Fathers and 
Christian tradition. All is myth 
and legend from the Virgin Birth to 
the Resurrection. The Germans 
did this destructive work better sev- 
enty-five years ago. Why rehash 
these a priori reasonings to-day? 
If you must copy, why not honestly 
stamp your volume: “borrowed 
from Germany”? 

Mrs. Niles, the author of many 























travel books—Black Haiti, Colum- 
bia, and The Land of Miracles are 
the best known—was the first wom- 
an to give the world a picture of 
conditions on Devil’s Island, the 
penal colony of French Guiana. 
If only one-tenth of the story told 
in Condemned to Devil’s Island 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00) were true, France would 
stand indicted before the world for 
the most inhuman treatment of the 
criminal. The author reacts to the 
other extreme, and would have us 
consider all crime a disease, and all 
punishment irrational. Many of 
the details discussed in these pages 
are nauseating in their nastiness, 
and we marvel at the type of wom- 
an that would dare put them in 
print. We are told that the author 
followed the jungle streams and 
trails used by fugitive convicts. 
We can well believe this, as the de- 
scription of the escape of some of 
the convicts by ocean and by forest 
is terrible in its realism. 

Within the short compass of one 
hundred pages Father Pope ex- 
plains simply and clearly the Cath- 
olic Church’s attitude towards the 
Bible in The Catholic Church and 
the Bible (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. The Calvert Ser. $1.00). He 
tells us what she means by inspira- 
tion and inerrancy, how she formed 
the canon, how she has always en- 
couraged the study of Holy Writ, 
and yet denounced as heretics those 
who made it the sole foundation of 
their faith, why she condemned 
false translations and modern Bib- 
lical societies, etc. Another of the 
series, The Catholic Church and the 
Citizen, by Rev. John A. Ryan, is a 
good book to put into the hands of 
those ten per cent Americans who 
are trying to nullify the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by making 
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religion a test for holding office. 
Father Ryan explains, as he has 
often done before, the rights and 
duties of citizens, the relations of 
Church and State, the binding force 
of the civil law, the true idea of 
patriotism as opposed to a pagan 
nationalism, etc. 

In spite of all the intervening 
years, with their wealth of fruitful 
research, both into St. Columban’s 
times and into his life itself, Mon- 
talembert’s remains his supreme 
biography. However, it has hither- 
to been buried in the huge Monks 
of the West, and has not been sup- 
plemented by the facts research has 
since brought to light. Hence Fa- 
ther E. J. McCarthy, S.S.C., has 
done great service in producing a 
volume, St. Columban (St. Colum- 
bans, Neb.: Society of St. Colum- 
ban. $1.85), that contains both 
Montalembert’s Life and the neces- 
sary additions. Here is a book 
worth the hours it demands, alike 
for students of hagiography, of the 
early Middle Ages, and especially 
of early Irish history. 

The Vision Beatific of Father 
John D. Walshe, S.J., which we re- 
viewed on its publication in 1923, 
went into a second printing in 
1926 ($1.00), and last year The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., published a spe- 
cial Students’ edition (75 cents) 
with added notes and a glossary. 
This vision of heaven is a moving 
and enlightening poem, well deserv- 
ing the recognition it has won. 


Pamphlet Publications Marriage 
in Christ, the latest addition to the 
Popular Liturgical Library, pro- 
vides a new translation of the beau- 
tiful rite of marriage. An introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Richard E. Power 
of the Diocese of Springfield draws 
attention to the true concept of the 
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state of matrimony as suggested by 
the title of this valuable booklet. 
The restoration of marriage to its 
high estate in God’s plan is a much 
needed contribution to society. (Col- 
legeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press, 10 cents). 

Another liturgical contribution of 
great value comes from the London 
Catholic Truth Society with notes 
by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. The 
office of Prime for every day of the 
week, entitled Morning Prayers 
from the Liturgy, will provide a 
most inspiring daily companion (5 
cents). The First Eight General 
Councils and Papal Infallibility is a 
compendium of history by Dom 
John Chapman, O.S.B. F. W. 


Chambers, secretary of the Con- 
verts’ Aid Society, shows The Cost 
of Conversion by excerpts from the 
life stories of notable converts. A 
simple and attractive First Com- 


munion Book for Children is most- 
ly in verse form, thus making a spe- 
cial appeal to children (15 cents). 
Come Holy Ghost and The Hidden 
Life present short meditations from 
the well-known writings of Richard 
F. Clarke, S.J. An Hour With 
Christ in His Passion is another 
helpful booklet of meditations and 
Devotions to Our Lady of Perpet- 
ual Succor are also arranged in a 
neat little pocket handbook. Edith 
O’Gorman and Her Work by G. El- 
liot Anstruther gives the true story 
of “The Escaped Nun” and her 
book, Convent Life Unveiled. For 
the Faith by Felicia Curtis is a tale 
of the early days of persecution in 
England (London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of May 22d 
gives a beautiful instruction on the 
“Triduum to Mary” by Rev. John 
K. Sharp. A plea for the orphans 
by F. M. Brown, S.J., and an ac- 
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count of the “War Against Bad 
Reading” by the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Waterford, by B. 
Larkin, O.P. The issue of June 8th 
tells the story of “The Jesuit Con- 
tribution to American Education,” 
and reprints a sermon by the Right 
Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., of Salt 
Lake City, delivered on the occa- 
sion of the organization of the 
Diocesan Council of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, en- 
titled “The Service of Love.” The 
appealing Papal Encyclical, the 
“Miserentissimus Redemptor,” on 
reparation to the Sacred Heart, is 
presented in the issue of June 22d 
with a description of “The Catholic 
Man” by Rev. Arthur I. Keegan, 
C.M. The “University of Christ” by 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., “The 
Duty of Citizens” by Most Rev. John 
J. MecNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., and 
“Education” by Right Rev. Alex- 
ander MacDonald, D.D., form an 
educational contribution of striking 
value (July 8th). The eventful es- 
tablishment of the Sisters’ College 
in the Diocese of Cleveland is noted 
in the issue of July 22d by a sermon 
of Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., and an address by Right Rev. 
Monsignor James H. Ryan, D.D. 
The baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
V. F. Kienberger, O.P., on “Life’s 
Climbers,” preached at St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
rounds out the issue. 

Rev. Reginald Lummer, C.P., 
summarizes the story of St. Paul of 
the Cross, the founder of the Pas- 
sionists; the account of Mother 
Philippine Duchesne, a New World 
Heroine, who brought the Society 
of the Sacred Heart to this country, 
is told by Philomena Fitzgerald. 
Rev. P. J. Sheehy of Sydney gives 
an interesting story of the pioneer 
priest of the Catholic Church in 
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Australia—Archpriest Therry. The 
Blessed Sacrament by the Very 
Rev. W. J. Lockington, S.J., is a 
treatise on an inexhaustible theme. 
A Garland of Hope, the stories of 
the promises made to St. Margaret 
Mary, are continued by Constance 
M. La Plastrier (Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 5 cents each). 
The able answer given by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway of the Paulist 
Fathers to Mr. Charles C. Marshall’s 
book, The Roman Catholic Church 
in the Modern State, in the June 
number of THe CATHOLIC WORLD, 
has been issued in pamphlet form 
under the title Can a Catholic Be 
President? Catholics and Divorce 
by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., is a 
careful presentation of the Catholic 
attitude on Divorce. Why Blame the 
Masons? by Jay MacEss gives the 
facts underlying the Church’s atti- 
tude towards the Masons. Two 
popular nickel books on important 
questions are Job or Joy Ride by 
Blanche Bates Creel and Have You 
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a Complex? by J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

The story of the Jesuits is told 
from within by Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., under the caption Those 
Terrible Jesuits (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press, 10 cents). 

Scouting for Catholics is well 
worth the study of all interested in 
the Boy Scout movement. The book 
is published by the Catholic Com- 
mittee on Scouting, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. Hon. James A. 
Graham of Springfield, Ill., replies 
very effectually to Professor John 
H. Wigmore of the law school of 
Northwestern University in a pam- 
phlet entitled Has the Pope Any 
Political Power in the United 
States? 

The May and June issues of 
“Xaveriana” give some fables and 
legends of the Congo by Rev. Father 
Yvon Struyf, S.J., and tell of Ca- 
tholicism in the Philippines by 
Rev. Father O. Michel. 
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